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PREFACE 



An attempt has herein been made to set forth the 
several aspects of the world of Nature that made appeal 
to the Tamil poets ot the Singam Era, the part they 
played in Sangam Literature and their treatment in 
extenso by the poets in consonance with time, place 
and action as a vehicle of their best thoughts and 
highest sentiments so to constitute a literature for 
all times with a characteristic freshness and fragrance 
reaching the highest watermark of Tamil genius and 
literary excellence. 

The term Sangam literature, as generally accepted, 
denotes the hterarv works included in the anthologies 
Ettuttokai (the Ei n 'ht ( 1 ollectious) and Pattuppattu (The 
Ten Id j lis) belonging to the earliest period in the 
History ol Tamil Literature, a period earlier than 
200 A. 1). beginning perhaps from 500 B. C. 
or still earlier. The Ettutlokai consists of the eight 
great collections Narrirui, Kuruntokai, Ainkurunuru, 
Patirnippattu, Panpattl, Kalittokai, Akananuru and 
Purananurti, each of which has verses of a certain 
type in length or in metre or in matter. The ten 
long idylls ot Pattuppattu are Tirumurukarruppatai, 
Porunararruppat u, ( 'irupan irruppatai, Perumpanarrup- 
patai, Mullaippfitt u, Maturaikkanci, Netunalvatai, 
Kurificippiittu, Pallmappalai and Malaipatnkatam. Many 
of these works have commentaries by scholars of 
great reputation, among whom the well-known commen- 
tator NaccinOrkkmi>ar has done a great service to the 
study of Kalittokai and the idylls of Pattuppattu, 
though he sometimes seems to mislead the reader 
through his unnecessarily indirect and circumlocutory 
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methods of exposition. Parimelalakar has a brief but 
incomplete commentary on Paripatal, while in the 
case of some other works Aihkurunuru. Patirruppattu* 
Akananiiru and Purananuru their commentators are 
unidentified. Some of them have given brief but very 
useful notes on the stanzas, while some have left their 
works incomplete, as in the case of Akananuru and 
Purananuru. 

All these notes and commentaries have been of 
great help for the present study, besides those on 
Tolkappiyam, particularly the third part of that great 
grammar called Porulatikaram, a treatise on literary 
criticism. Most of the authors of the critical works 
in Tamil and English have been indented upon for 
guidance and, wherever necessary, the literary works 
of the English Nature-poets have been brought in for 
comparative study. 

The purpose throughout has been not to discover 
all that has been said by the Sangam poets about 
Nature, but to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features of their works in regard to their 
treatment of Nature so as to portray their attitude 
and appreciation of Nature which they chose to employ 
in their proper and appropriate setting. Illustrations 
are drawn from all the works constituting Sangam 
literature with a view to serve as the basis for 
generalisations and in many cases the references given 
in the footnotes are such as to serve as outstanding 
-examples for the types referred to, while in some 
exceptional cases two or more examples are cited to 
illustrate the variety of descriptions under consideration* 
The authorities consulted are indicated in the body 
of the work itself or in references given in the footnotes*. 
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Free translations are rendered wherever necessary and 
sometimes the important phrases and epithets are 
transliterated and then translated. The plants and 
animals are described by their names as identified and 
known in English, but wherever such identification 
is vague or defective, the Tamil term itself is trans- 
literated and used throughout. The index at the end 
of the book explains such terms as well as other 
important names employed. 

The first part is on the treatment of Nature froik 
the point of view of the poetry and the poets of 
the age. The first chapter explains the place of Nature 
in Sangam literature; the literary conventions of the 
age are illustraed; how Nature was assigned an 
important place in the verses on the esoteric themes 
of love is pointed out and indicated ; the occasions that 
literary conventions permitted the poets to describe 
Nature in the verses on the other themes are also 
set forth. It is also shown that the treatment of Nature 
has long ago been appreciated by scholars of the 
succeeding period to such an extent as to lend the most 
catching phrases of descriptions for titles of the verses 
concerned. The second chapter deals with some of 
the poets with particular references to their 
copious employment of Nature's material to embellish 
their themes. Only such features of their descriptions 
as are dominant have been brought out; and the poets 
who have earned remarkable distinction by their artistic 
pictures of Nature and those who have been baptised 
in Nature's own language are included in the list. 

The second part is devoted to study the subject 
from the point of view of Nature itself. It deala 
with the predominantly characteristic aspects of Nature's 
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beauty observed on earth, in the sky and among th« 
flora and fauna and portrayed by the different poets 
in their literary compositions. The three chapters of 
this part discuss them and the purpose has been to 
•determine how such aspects have been treated by them. 
The outstanding features have been analysed and 
presented in a cogent and continuous form. 

The third part deals with the methods in which 
Nature has been described in Sangam literature. The 
portrayal of Nature in similes of different types forms 
an important aad useful study by itself. The next 
chapter presents the feelings and experiences of co- 
existence with Nature and the last is devoted to derive 
conclusions and bring out together the characteristics of 
Sangam literature in its treatment of Nature. 

This book was in its origin a thesis submitted 
by me to the University of Madras for the Ph. D. Decree 
in 1947 and I am thankful to the authorities of the 
University for their kind permission to publish this. 

While editing this in the present form ten years 
later, I had scope to make some corrections and improve- 
ments but restrained myself lest this work should appear 
in a different form altogether. 

I am grateful to my friend and colleague Sri. 
C. Subbaian, m. a., Assistant Professor of English, 
Pachaiyappa's College for his valuable help in reading 
the proofs. My thanks are also due to the publishers, 
The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing 
Society, Tinnevelly, Ltd., Madras. 




M. Varadarajaa 



Note on Transliteration and Diacritical Harks 



The system here adopted is the same as in Tamil 
Lexicon of the University of Madras, Vol Vl,p.IXVIII. 

Tamil alphabets and their English symbols with 
-diacritical marks : — 

Vowels 

«3i h ^ e 

£§) i ffi 

* 1 90 

*~ u » 0 

am u 9 or au 

Consonants 

A k tb m 

* n t> j 

* c rr r 
<g> n & \ 

tl t 6j v 

6wr n iP 1 

£ t <rr 1 

0 n $ f 

up €or v 

Aytam <>° k 

To avoid clumsiness, the transliterated words are 
not indicated by marks of quotation except in the 
>oase of some which need distinction. In all other 
oases, the diacritical marks easily distinguish them 
as transliterated words. 

Some of the words like Sangam and Madurai 
which have already found place in many works in 
English, have been given in their familiar forms to 
:avoid confusion. 
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References in the footnotes 

The numbers given in the footnotes refer to the 
stanzas or lines or pages as noted below : — 

In the case of the works of Ettuttokai* the number 
refers to the stanza ; 

In the case of the idylls of Pattuppattu, it refers 
to the line ; 

In the case of the grammatical work Tolkappiyam 
it refers to the 'ciittiram 

In the case of other works, it refers to the page 
and is preceded by the letter p; 

In some cases, both the stanza and the particular 
lines in it are noted, e. g, 5: 64-70 means lines 64 to 7ft 
in the fifth stanza. 



Part I 



The place of nature 

IN 

SANGAM LITERATURE 

The Literature of the Sangam Age is a 
bouquet of blossoms of variegated kinds in form 
and fragrance and colour and complexion. There 
are two thousand three hundred and eighty one 
verses varying from small lyrics of three lines to 
an idyll of seven hundred and eighty two lines. 
There are four hundred and seventy three poets 
known either by the names they bore or by causal 
names culled from their works, and the authors 
are unidentified in the case of hundred and two 
poems. 

Rach of the poets treats the orchestra after 
his individual fashion; yet, on the whole, from 
the most popular Kapilar and Nakkirar to those 
whose names are not known, a general harmony 
prevails. The tone and temper of the age is 
reflected in all their poems with a singular 
likeness. Be it a small verse in Ainkurunuru or a 
long idyll in Pattuppattu, the characteristic 
literary qualities of the age are clearly portrayed. 
They are moulded according to certain literary 
conventions or traditions which Tolkappiyanar, 
the ancient grammarian denotes by the phras e 
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patal canra pulaneri valakkam. 1 There are 
differences, but they are minute and subtle, not at 
all fundamental. Despite these differences, they 
reveal their blending into an oneness which is 
characteristic of this age in Tamil literature. 

In Sangam literature there are poets like 
Wordsworth who paint pictures of the hills, the 
lakes, the rivers and the rustic folk of Tamilnad, 
though, like Wordsworth, they never inscribe the 
word Nature on their banners ; there are poets 
like Scott with descriptions of Nature, based 
upon close observation, so accurate that a 
botanist might acquire a correct idea of the 
vegetation in Tamilnad ; there are also sensuous 
poets like Keats who gifted with the keenest per- 
ceptions see, hear, feel, taste and inhale all the 
varieties of glorious colour, of melodious song, of 
silky texture, the flavour of fruit and fragrance 
of flowers which Nature offers. Their love of 
Nature is so powerful as to permeate the themes of 
love as well as of war in their poems. Yet, no 
word, analogous to Nature ever occurs, either as 
a brief synonym for the external aspect of things, 
or, as commonly used, for a kind of abstract 
medium between God and the universe. 

These ancient poets do not treat of Nature 
alone, but resort to it always to describe human 
life in its varying aspects, chiefly love and war, 
In short, they knit together the feelings of man 

u/rt_«) eresrjD qwOmfi <5inps&u>. —Tol. Por. 53 
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and the beauties of Nature in closest bonds and 
warmest associations. 

The world of Nature and the world of Man 
are, according to J. C. Shairp, x the two great 
fields in which the poet works. The Sangam 
poets work in both the great fields, and it is, 
therefore, that the reader finds in their poems 
what Palgrave would characterise as the marriage 
of Man with Nature. 2 These two subjects are 
interwoven as warp and woof in the fine tapestry 
of ancient Tamil poetry. The ancient poets have 
united the power that observes the phenomena of 
external Nature with an insight into human 
feelings as either influenced or affected by them. 
For example : 

" Just now I had a look at that mountain of 
his where the rain poured in such heavy showers 
that the peacocks screeched in flocks and the 
grey-faced langurs with their youn t ^ ones trembled 
with fear. Is my forehead still of the same old 
state ? Let me know it, my companion I" 8 

This is the gist of a passage by Kapilar. It is 
the reply of the heroine to her lady-companion 
when she asks her how she will bear the separa- 
tion of her lover for a short period before 
marriage. Her reply is that she will console 
herself and bear it up by looking at his mountain as 
often as possible as she does even now when he 

1. Aspects of Poetry, p. 70. 2, Landscape in Poetry, p. 29 
«t. J^tffr louS 4««fi£ i£sirtbua3ed strmp&i 
m&nrqLp* m&ih utriruQuirQ uafiCiLiu 

u«wr«DL_ upQw amriitom sip®*). Kuril. 9A 
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departs from her after clandestine meetings. Here 
the great poet Kapilar depicts the passion of the 
heroine and at the same time paints a mountain 
scenery with rain and peacocks and langurs. 

Most of the poems in Akananuru, Narrinai, 
Kuruntokai, Aickurunuru and Kalittokai teem with 
the feelings and passions of men and women 
depicted along with pictures of natural scenery. 
Some of the idylls in Pattuppattu also conform to 
this type. The rest are with or without descrip- 
tions of Nature, and even those with descriptions 
of Nature are of no such fixed pattern as this. 
The five anthologies quoted above deal with love 
esoteric called 'akam ' and therefore it may 
be said that most of the poems on this theme 
(called akappdttn or love-lyrics) depict passions 
of love set with pictures of Nature. 

The poems classified as 1 ahanx or dealing 
with love in Sangam literature constitute dramatic 
monologues since they present situations of love 
through the emotional utterances of the interlocu- 
tors, the hero, the heroine, the lady-companion 
and others. The emotional experience is called 
uripporul 1 (the conative aspect). The description 
of Nature accompanying it serves as the stage for 
action in dramatic poetry and consists of two 
parts called mutalporul* (the place and time) and 
Karupporul 1 (the objects of environment). 

r ZjS($m $'tAo^ f&fexs&Qtiu QutrotfZm* Tol. Pom. 14 

^i/«j9u«r QtDrryDu ^uj»i Lfmriris <3&{rQp. —-Ibid. 4 
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These three components complete the 
dramatic poetry called 'akappattu.' While explain- 
ing these three in his famous treatise on grammar, 
Tolkappiyanar clarifies their relative importance. 
According to him, karupporul is more important 
than mutalporul and uripporul is more important 
than the other two. 2 In other words, in such 
poems, the emotional experience of the lovers is 
the most important, the objects of environment 
come next in importance and the region, the season 
and the hour are less important. 

c< The bees buzz and the frogs croak; the 
pastoral region is cool and fragrant with blooms of 
mullai ; the pleasant season accosts ; and I have 
returned as promised Be not downcast and 
dejected. " 3 

This is the gist of a stanza by Peyanar in 
Ainkurunuru. The heroine anxiously awaits her 
lover as the season in which he had promised to 
return has begun. The hero arrives and with 
overflowing joy announces that he has come. 
This is tho uripporul, the theme of this love-poem. 



— Toi. Pop. 18 



•Ibid. 3 



3. QjexirQj&ii &r&4> Q&Q»ir Q&«3L-t-$ 
^eisrqjDJjs pearly Quirqp^fi 



— Ain. 944 
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The background of the pastoral region in early 
winter is the mutalporu] and is relevant to the 
region to which the heroine belongs and the season 
is a sharp reminder of his promise to return. The 
references to the buzz of the bees, the croaking of 
the frogs and the blossoming of the mullai consti- 
tute the picture of the region and the season, and 
these form the karupporul and serve as the 
background of the situation of love depicted in the 
poem. 

It must be noted in passing that there are a 
few verses which have no mutalporul but only 
the other two, and a few have neither karupporul 
nor mutalporul but only uripporul, confirming 
what Tolkappiyanar says as to their relative 
importance. 

The literary conventions of the age are seen 
not only in such gracious blending of the human 
passions with the beauties of Nature but also in 
the classification of the sentiments of love in 
accordance with the different regions and assigning 
them to particular seasons and hours. 

The regions are five, the kurinci, or the 
mountain region, the mullai or the forest or 
pastoral tract, the inarutam or the agricultural 
region, the neytal or the coastal region, and the 
palai or the arid desert tract. 1 Each of these has 
its own peculiar flora and fauna and other aspects 

1. inirQiutrmr r l>u)uj arQenjo si-soaqpLD 
''S&'Bujrrttrr Own mumesifr «_*u«c^ib 

Q#(reo$$tu Qp&npiufrjb Q#{TG>eo*jth uQQtu. — Tol. "For. 5. 
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which are included under what has been referred 
to as karupporul. The ancient poets have found 
out that in a particular season of the year and in a 
particular hour of the day, a particular region 
appears most beautiful and most influential, that 
every landscape is seen best under the peculiar 
illumination of a season and a period of it when 
its influence is powerful on human impulses and 
activities. Thus are also the different stages of 
love correlated to the different aspects of natural 
environment. 

The geographic control of life and growth 
is an idea recently reached by science and newly 
expounded in treatises on Anthropogeography. 
But the ancient Tamil poets have somehow 
understood this influence of natural environment 
on the life of men and have established conventions 
in their works especially on love and its various 
aspects. 1 These conventions prove that ancient 
Tamil poetry was inspired by acute observation 
of Nature and its influence on human life in its 
different aspects. 

In accordance with the conventions, the love- 
aspect of the mountainous tract is the meeting of 
the lovers in late winter (beginning with the 
middle of October and ending with the middle of 
December) at midnight. 2 The season of early 
dew (the two months following late winter) is 
also the period for this. 3 The commentators try 

1. V. H. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature 
and History, p. 273. 

2, r5,^i£$$, 0».JiiF}rru.jir tilth 6r«w L0>-s3)<f t/w><5>/if, — Tol* Por» 6 

-lbid.7 
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to explain the peculiar influence of Nature on 
romantic approaches and according to Naccinark- 
kiniyar, the dreadful hour of midnight with the 
constant showers of late winter with its attendant 
discomforts would render the union of lovers 
most difficult and thereby serve to heighten their 
longing in suspense. 1 Then is every beast in its 
lair and every bird in its nest with its loving mate. 
The stealthy wooing and union of the lovers 
in spite of watch and ward round the village and 
trie care of mothers at home would be highly 
exciting. Kough and frowning steeps, foaming 
floods, wandering beasts, darkness and cold make 
up the terrible but dramatically appropriate 
environment. 

The early winter and the dusky evening are 
the proper season and hour for the forest region, 
and its love-aspect is patient waiting of the 
heroine during the period of separation of her 
lover. 2 Naccinarkkiniyar explains that the atmos- 
phere then is pleasant and cool and most 
favourable for the return of the lover from his 
camp, and, as he returns, he notices all the birds 
and animals wooing their mates with great joy on 
account of the pleasant fresh showers. The 
mullai and other fragrant flowers of the season 

«Lr/r>(<5 err efl tear & @fi)Ui9d(${6J&ir&) r$iffiu-imfr& G®'6wr7? 

Lfiir^d-^J, v g>i<Si)Qj(rf > mt£<55iu.j a/jy ffiuu&ti\ih! si tr p jsdeti&ujifl i Slut 

a* $}i Fjih &&thr fjjjjjGSiL-UJir tAQfin <*imuj$i. tr Off fat ? j£j?(2>«" j$ffw®,# 

j&!i-.tsr my) rib ttr &i id it a/ rib Lfar^ih jytav s/l_cw (§?CT////o„/p.' 

Qn>ar&&frgj,i ®j($ih jhfteJQJ&tsi & ($ j&4>&«mr erJSitruuLLQi'j i jem (rr,/is>4e 
gfr&Tuth QutyQfrdS&t , ®v>>8i!0j5$jb®& <*. renvoi n & pd /b^ p,&u u 
u®th. Tol. Por. 0. Nac. 

2, &!rcr,th t/)irfa)ujth apa)fa\ • — Ibid. 9 
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spread their new ambrosia far and wide and his 
heart is moved and drawn towards his longing 
partner at home. 1 

The region of fields or plains has sulking 
love-quarrel for uripporu]. There is no particular 
season assigned to it, perhaps because nil seasons 
equally allow it. But it has the early dawn as its 
suitable hour, 2 as the lover turns a gay libertine 
and, spending a festive night with a courtezan, 
returns home at this period and the wife 
reproaches him and denies hirn admission and 
ultimately forgives his wrongs after hearing his 
pleadings andVegrets either in person or through 
her lady-companion and others. 3 

As for the coastal region, the afternoon is 
the appropriate hour 4 and no season is spec ially 

dhn-jijjn, * ^<»«) ; ^^n.ii^^M^' 

ua\i.t iimw* #1n* 3'<*<B Sfr*i4A}& tffanu* ®a. -y 

/r * tofSxtq to .<e / ./ f&i-t i i *»» " * esri • i ^ <w , 

'J/mlsj/ Q*(r«i3«- f i>J{y . J t- H^JDj* *.i'«d,t; litofbA imp* 
if^^fe;^ i*,**?-* g«bju/,«,u» u.i*r 

in i/.**Vv ( o ,7,a»«i,»^»M #&»«»<K9^ * rL0 * 

ria^/. Tol.Por.O. *ac. 

*o» i>'i ,^ipy til iy.tu&) iP'th ;JjU . —Ibid. 8 

Li,i aw&ilV p iStih? fl>?#Mb« <j»*c i'.n. ;.-ifi *«r©iA 

Gut (iff/ *ij',tj<9u i3/Di + &u ij^*yxrwi> tfi$g,m.Li sold 

waff** «i i/iA j»»u*ii mcL,9ftli^uuQeu *4 m*9*>jD™tPfi 
(Sartor jfiuj e3iq~HJ t m**K9 <W)iu> <M"'«w Qicuj3*t,&uir® tBenm** 
*'em® muruSeo q® 'p*eo utuppctiw e3i±u,& * jd^)". ~ Ibid. Jsac. 
4. er >DMr®, Q.bttip®) ,|a«) Qi£>iiQu<D$ G<s*wjDith. —Ibid. 8 

Tho terra 'orpattr is interpreted as the period of sunrise, but 
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mentioned. Its love-aspect is the lady's bewailing 
over the long absence of the lover. The hot sun 
sinks into the west and the birds fly to their nests 
anxiously seeking their mates and young ones. 
The maritime region in the evening rouses feelings 
of desolation and despair in her afflicted heart. 1 

The most frequently depicted aspect of love 
is the parting of lovers and their pining in sepa- 
ration. Its region is the arid desert tract which 
is either the hills or the forests that have become 
dry and waste on account of the continued absence 
of showers and the hot burning rays of 
the sun. 2 The noonday hour of hot summer 
profoundly influences loneliness and solitude. 3 
The season of late dew is also ascribed to it. 4 
The hottest part of the day in scorching summer 
in a desert tract without shady trees is the period 
when not a single beast is free from suffering. 
The parted lover goes through untold hardships 

* wunset ' seems to bo the appropriate moaning; vide 8. Soma 
sundra Bharathiyar's Tol Pomtpatalam Akattinaiyiyal, 
Now commentary, pp. 18, "M. The old commentator of 
Ainkurunuru is also of this view ; vide A in. 116-noto. 

i. (f>«tf 9oi^*L_r Qghu'M $rrp $ *ar mi Jp '3&wte) ^r^j/ * U> .to 
lj stt Q ®t &) & i ti> igi—iLcvu ?»;r h$ »Lt -fhi($ Quajrofib, t/^r&r 

,^«Hr®i sarin* ($tfuq Q&ieifluuiL'd £}!Tni& nGur^dr Gjd 4>&sd&r 
erjhua® Qrvtu $jhc$ &mjs.$i. Tol. Por. 8. Nao. 

— Cilappatikaram, Katukan-kotai, 11. 

(jpi^Q/'(?fttf to<$iGi@(isr opmetitu QrKjflfhQjB* — Tol. Por. 9 

4, iSarueoR #tr§piii> ML.fi$Qg,w Quorjfiu. — Ibid. 10 
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and the feminine imagination of the lady renders 
the tract abound in fancied dangers. The words 
of consolation addressed by the lady-companion 
are of no avail and instead of consolation, the 
good lady turns disconsolate. 1 

These are the conventions called % patal 
cdnra pulaneri valakkam 12 found in the poems in 
the five anthologies referred to above as well as 
in the idylls Mullaippattu and Kurincippattu in 
Pattuppattu which are all termed as Akappattu or 
esoteric poetry. 

There is in them a remarkable blending of 
external Nature with the feelings of joy and 
sorrow in human life and these conventions 
remind one of Spenser's " The Shepherd's 
Calendar " in which the moods of the various 
verses are made to correspond to the seasons 
represented, or conversely outward Nature in its 
cycle throughout the year reflects on and unifies 
the emotions, thoughts and passions of the 
shepherds. Greg appreciates this as a perfectly 
legitimate artistic device and as one based on a 
fundamental principle of human nature, since the 
appearance of objective phenomena is ever largely 
modified and coloured by subjective feeling. 3 
Even in Tennyson's "In Memoriam the out- 

8b.mj«o voir $ 9 r§q$m (titp^tn {$&rj\S t i$#>ip wnm /-/«r ,®}ih 

Qmiafl&tb &lpuqm -pfiiroS/njpi, — Tol. Por. 9« Nac. 

uil~& tftrm jd tjwQmrfl w\p&nh. — Ibid. 53 

Walter W. Greg* Postoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, p 91. 
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ward scene and the inward feeling are woven 
together with an intensity which makes them 
single and inseparable. Sangam Literature contains 
numberless stanzas in which the Tamil poets, like 
Tennyson, make the reader feel that the storm of 
the human heart blows stronger than the storm 
of Nature depicted in them. 

As J. C. Shairp says, Nature is always wooing 
man's spirit in manifold and mysterious ways, to 
elevate him with its vastness and sublimity, to 
gladden him with its beauty, to depress him with 
its bleakness and to restore him with its calm. 1 
This quick interchange of feeling between the 
world without and the world within, though subtle 
and mysterious, has been recognised as a fact in 
the literary conventions of the Sangam agt:. 

Usage is the source and origin of conventions, 
and convention in poetry is, according to Lowes, 
only the costume in which emotion attires itself. 3 
The conventions of the poetry of the Sangam age 
are the mould which gives to the ver> age its form 
and pleasure. They represent the ways along 
which beauty in Nature and in human feelings has 
in the past been sought and known. Any enjoy- 
ment of the poetry of that age demands a 
sympathetic understanding of its conventions, 
whether current or obsolete. For example, 
tradition has so closely associated the sloping hills 
and the winding streams with adventures of the 
lover coming to his sweetheart at midnight that 

1 . On poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 2 

2. Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 32 
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the name 'kurinci 9 is itself enough to strike the 
keynote of this aspect of love. The tone or colour 
that human experience had once given to the 
scenery was carried on by that scenery, so that 
in course of time it became the appropriate Sack- 
ground for a new tale of that type. 

As expressed by Abercrombie, the rules of 
art which the ancient poets obeyed were not 
imposed on Nature but were drawn from Nature; 
they were ''discovered, not % devised". 1 Even 
apart from the ancient conventions or rules of art, 
no one can ignore the power of Nature over man's 
thoughts and feelings even now, after winning a 
civilization slowly and to a certain extent in spite of 
it. The dark woods rouse him to solemn awe and 
the gay landscapes with blue skies and silver clouds 
give him joy and pleasure. This was noted by 
the Tamil scholars thousands of years ago, 
especially in the Sangam age when Tamil and was 
a nest of singing birds as England in the golden 
age of Elizabeth They have minutely observed 
how the climate of a region and its natural resources 
lend something of their own energy to the character 
of its inhabitants and how their manners and 
modes of life undergo an imperceptible change 
owing to their influence. Those were days when 
man was more dependent upon Nature and there- 
fore his habits and tastes were moulded by his 
environment in the world of Nature, and he 
himself was more or less a product of Nature's 
handiwork. The poets of the age have made this 
fact evident in their compositions, especially the 



i. Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 141 
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passages on love. Tolkappiyanar who deals with 
the literary conventions of his age, himself admits 
that he has based his observations on the usages 
honoured by the practice of the great poets - 
pdtalut payinravai natun kdlai.' 1 

The influence of Nature on man is not so much 
clear in the exoteric poems called 1 puram\ the 
poems dealing with subjects other than the esoteric 
aspects of love. Yet there are in them, descriptions 
of Nature, in brief and sometimes in detail, but 
not so frequently as in the poems on love. The 
following are the contexts in which such descrip- 
tions are found : — 

I. When the poets, as bards seeking patronage 
or gifts, praise their patrons, kings or chieftains, 
they also praise the territories in their jurisdic- 
tion for their beauty and fertility and also some- 
times in contrast to them despise those of their 
enemies invaded and destroyed by the patrons which 
were once in an equally beautiful and fertile state. 
While they approach their patrons, they find this 
an easy, elegant and honourable method of pleasing 
them. The poet Moci Kiranar openly expresses 
his feelings that he would rather f-ing in praise of 
the Konkanam hills rather than beg of the chieftain 
of the hills to help htm. 2 Even Kapilar, who was 

j& 5-;/ &> <* tf &tf CiP«n jd jd m p> <xi Q a/ 

urL. %iC utfltir jD@situ nnr®<hi <ssir&u. — Tol. For. 3 

2, ft-Qtuesr @}sr & pQsotr *#ifl3p $ *3t&i 

*rflu*>u.4> Qs.tru.ir ^fmenw jp/mmi p 
^raflifl ®®uup ji/a/«j;?9 iBifistofp 
jlidoriieo jS?itf,*C5"> «*f05©9rf»r 

Q%tr<mQua$m «(r«wij) ujrL-Q*>ir« Qdaff? t a;. — Pura. 154 
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more a friend than a poet to the great patron Pari, 
has many lines in praise of his Parampu hills but 
only a few on the patron himself. Most of the 
passages in Patirruppattu are of the type of 
appreciation of the rich fertility of the patron's 
home and deprecation of his enemy's lands which 
were also equally fertile before 4 his invasion.* 2 
Among the idylls, Maturaikkancr 1 and Pattinap- 
palai are of this type, devoting hundreds of lines 
to such descriptions. 

2. There is a form of poetry in Sangam 
Literature called * arruppatai ' (the guidance) in 
which a bard, a musician or a dancer, male or 
female, perceives the pitiable state of poverty of 
one of his kind on the way while returning from a 
munificent patron with his bountiful gifts and 
sympathetically guides and instructs him to go to 
that patron and get relieved of his distress like 
himself. 5 While guiding him so, the happy bard 
describes the way through which one has to go 
through to reach the city of the patron, the risks 
and dangers incidental on the way, the fertility 
and beauty of the lands one has to cross, the 
attractions of the natural surroundings of the 
patron's own country and consequently of the 
scenes of the sky and the earth in different hours 
of night and day accosting the eye of the 

U Patirrup. 13; 25-20 

* Maturaik. 89-130; 1/52: 194; 238-240 

8. Pattinap. 1-119; 240-270 

4. Or-ppctrfih uirmr($ib Qusr^q^ih eS peStLfih 
^jbj&tinu.* «<riL& p^pipp Q&ir est flit 

Q**w> jed/uhj Qe>7 $jr<r Q&trosfm u**^... Tol. Por. 91 
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beneficiary-traveller. Generally, there are pictures 
of all kinds of regions in such descriptions. There 
are five long idylls of this type in Pattuppattu, 
viz., Tirumurukarruppatai, Porunararruppatai, 
Cirupanarruppatai, Perumpanarruppatai and 
Malaipatukatam or Kuttararruppatai. Of these, 
Tirumurukarruppatai, also called Pulavararrup- 
patai, is an exception since it is the experience of 
a devotee of the God Muruga and there are very 
few lines describing Nature, leaving alone the 
picture of a mountain scenery in the beginning 
and that of a cataract in the end. All the other 
four idylls depict Nature in detail, devoting only 
a less number of lines to the experience of the 
happy bard with the patron and the guidance 
given to the other as to how to approach him and 
the unfailing and positive help expected from him* 
There are also verses of this type in Purananuru 1 
but in them descriptions of Nature are rare and 
brief. 

3. Paripatal consists of verses altogether 
different from those of the other anthologies, and, 
consequently, their descriptions of Nature are 
also of a different type There are invocations to 
the God Muruga or Tirumal and in them 
their hills Tirupparankunram 2 or Tirumalirun- 
kunram 8 respectively are eulogised and described 
with pictures of their natural scenery. There is 
another class of poems, in which the river Vaiyai 

~7.~~Pura 48, 49, 64, 68, 70, 1037 105, 133, 138, 141, 155. 180. 
Patirrup, 40, 49, 57, 60, 66, 67, 78, 87. 

2. Pari. 8, 9, 14, 17 - 20. 

3. Ibid. 15 and 1 of Tirattu. 
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is depicted in detail in connection with the 
sentiments of lovers celebrating the new flood 
in it 1 Of them, two are apostrophes to the river 
in that context. 2 Thus in Paripatal, one meets 
with pictures either of the mountain L scenery or of 
the flood in the river. 

4. Another context in which the pictures of 
natural scenery occur is the very common use of 
them in comparisons. For example, when the 
Cera king Perunceralatan undertook fasting unto 
death to save his honour from the wound acciden- 
tally sustained on his back with the weapon aimed 
at his chest while fighting with the Cola king 
Karikalan, the poet Kalattalaiyar felt great 
anguish and compared him to the sun setting and 
disappearing in a mountain on one full moon day 
just after presenting an attractive scene in the sky 
in which the moon rising in the east and the sun 
setting in the west seemed as if greeting each 
other. 3 The (imaginary) begging bowls of the 
poor bards are said to be turned towards their 
munificent patron just as the nerunci blooms 
always incline towards the sun in the sky. 4 

~ ~i7 ff, 7, 10-12, 16, 20. 22 and 2 of Tiiattu. 
2. Ibid. J I. 12. 

g>CJ5*L-<r ptaapvr p^a-L-r 
LfesfMehr uzrrfa) tn?kou>4B)pib fitmigp 
#«frQur& (imJKfr&t <ipmLi<5j$# Qpj8i*fi 
LfflULjefor rsreauR iAfi$> s$«n« mmmt&sr 

eutrvreuL-£ Qt^mfiesrdr ... — Purft. 65 

0&*L-*tr **4«>ld Qrtr*8eB LDsojrriQp. —Para- iff* 

9 
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Similes of this type are numerous not only in the 
verses on exoteric themes but also in those on 
esoteric ones and are sometimes elaborate and 
detailed, sometimes brief and pointed. 

The Sangam literature with its poems on 
'akam* and 'puram' aspects of life sets forth 
the truths of Nature and human nature inextri- 
cably intertwined as the concomitant influence 
of Natural philosophy on human psychology 
implicit in most cases. Both man and Nature 
have a place in it, but there is a greater emphasis 
on man. Nature is the stage on which man 
plays his part and man is set in the zodiac of 
creation - human and non-human, lithosphere and 
atmosphere, the sun and the moon, the clouds 
and the stars ; but these have never been loved 
and described for their own sake, except for 
portraying some phases of life in poetry. External 
nature is only illustration, or background for the 
human emotions that they depict. Descriptions of 
Nature are neither evocative nor revelative but are 
only frames for bright pictures of love or war or 
any other subject. 

Though the central theme in Sangam 
literature is man, and Nature is made subservient 
to the human theme r yet there is effective as well 
as abundant use of Nature and the poets have no 
reserve in the treatment of accessory landscapes. 
They are so wrought into the themes sometimes, 
that they cannot be separated and thought of 
apart. Yet, it may be said in general that, quite 
apart from the context, the pictures of Nature 
have their own intrinsic beauty and cannot pass 
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unnoticed by the reader. This can easily be seen 
from the titles of many of the verses which are 
sometimes arresting phrases of descriptive touches 
of Nature embodied in them, or from the 
numerous apostrophes to the objects of Nature. 

The anthology called Ainkurunuru consists of 
five hundred lyrics, every hundred belonging to 
each of the five regions; each is again subdivided 
into ten tens, each ten being denoted by an 
appropriate title. Most of these titles refer to the 
themes or contexts of love dealt with in their 
respective tens, as Tolikkuraitta-pattu 1 ( the ten 
addressed to the lady-companion) or Varavuc- 
cirappuraitta-pattu 2 (the ten dealing with the 
pleasures 3 of the return of the hero). The rest 
refer to Nature. Of them, three are on what is 
termed mutalporul; two on the desert and pastoral 
regions (Itaiccurap-pattu 4 and Puravanip-pattu) 5 
and one on the season of early summer (Ilavenil- 
pattu). 6 The remaining tens have brief references 
to the flora and fauna of the regions included under 
karupponil and are indicated by them as Velap- 
pattu, Nalal-pattu, 8 Ney tal-pattu,* Kalavan- 
pattu, 10 Erumaip-pattu, 11 Vellafikurukup-pattu, 12 
Ciruvenkakkaip-pattu, 1 3 Valaip-pattu, 1 4 Kelal- 
pattu, 15 Kurakkup-pattu, 16 KUlaip-pattu, 17 and 

1. 4th ten. 2. 50th ten. 

3. Cirappu-- pleasure: vide Tirukknral 1208: Parimelazakar's 



commentary. 



4* 33rd ten. 

t>. 35th ten. 

8. 15th ten. 

10* 3rd ten. 

12. 10th ten. 

i4. 20th ten. 

16. 28th ten. , 



5. 44th ten. 

7. 2nd ton. 

9. 10th ten. 

11. iOthten- 

13. 17th ten* 

15. 27th ten. 

"TE JOth ten. 
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Marinaip-pattu 1 (the tens on the reed, the nalal 
tree, the neytal flower, the crab, the buffalo, the 
crane, the crow, the conch, the wild pig, the 
monkey, the parrot and the peacock respectively). 

Each of the stanzas in Patirruppattu shines 
with a particular phrase as the very core of the 
description in it and is consequently named after it. 
Among eighty such stanzas of this anthology, 
twentyseven have for their titles felicitous phrases 2 
describing various objects and scenes of Nature. 
An unidentified old commentator of the work has 
given scholarly interpretations and explanations for 
these titular phrases of these stanzas and has made 
evident the imaginative keenness of their authors in 
observing and describing Nature. 

Among the idylls of Pattuppattu, Netunalvatai 
and Malaipatukatam attract the reader by their 
imaginative titles. In the former, the vatai or 
north wind is depicted to intensify the wintry 
landscape forming the background ; it appears to be 
tedious and distressing to the heroine in the palace, 
whereas the hero seems unaffected by it and is 
engaged in accomplishing his duties in his war- 
camp. The two epithets netu (tedious) and nal 
(good) suggest the sentimental attitudes of the 
heroine and the hero towards this wind and hence 
the importance and appropriateness of the title. 8 
In the latter idyll, the title is the keyword of the 
poem and is born of the imaginative picture in the 

1. 30th ten. 

2. Patirrttp. i8, 15, 19,<23, 28,-81, 32, 40, 41, 60, 5B, 59, 60, 
66, 69, 70, 72, 82, 84, 85; 87. 

3. Netu. Naccinarkkiniyar'8 Commentary. 
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heart of the work. In about fifty lines the poet 
describes the various sounds heard in a mountain. 1 
When his imagination extends and compares the 
mountain to an elephant, the whole noise becomes 
the rut of the elephant and hence the arresting and 
artistic phrase malaipatukatam 2 meaning 'the 
rut of the mountain*. It shines as the very life of 
the description of Nature in the idyll and, therefore, 
aptly serves its title. 

As referred to above, the ancient poets' love of 
Nature is also evident from the numerous apos- 
trophes to the objects of Nature found in their 
works. The nocci tree. 3 the tinai crop 4 and the 
v ay ala i 5 and the mullai* creepers are addressed in 
some passages. Among the birds, the parrot, 7 the 
owl, 8 the cock," the swan, 10 the crane 11 and the crow 1 2 
have apostrophes. The crab 13 is addressed in one 
stanza and the bee 14 in three. There are also 
apostrophes to the pastoral region, 15 the mountain, 16 
the river, 17 the sea, 18 the rain, 19 the north wind, 20 
the sun/ 21 the moon 22 and also the evening personi- 
fied. 23 But even in these apostrophes only three 
addressed to the Parampu hills, the mullai and the 
sun arc autobiographic, 34 and in the rest it is the 

1. Malai. 204-348. 2. Malai. 348. 3. Pura. 272, 

4 Nar. 251. 5. Aka. 3h3. 6. Para, 242, 

7. Nar. 376. 8. Ibid 83. 9. Ku*tt.$107. 

10. Pura. 67. 11. Nar. 54, 70, 12. Ain. 391. 

13. Aka. 170 14. Kuru.««2, 3.«S ; Nar. 277. 16. Ain. 420. 

16. Pwa. 113. 17. Aka. 398; Tari. 11, 12. 

18. Kuru. 163; Kali. 129. 19. Kuiu. 158.270; Aka. 188; 

Nar. 139, 238, 248. 

20. Aka. 126,163; Nar. 193; Kuiu. 235. 

21. Pura. 8, 374. 22. Kuru. 47 ; Nar. 196. 
23. Aiu. 183. 24. Pura, 8, 1 13, 242, 374. 
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hero or the heroine or the lady-companion or the 
foster-mother that addresses the birds or other 
objects and expresses his or her sentiments in the 
drama of love. 

All these prove the fact that Sangam literature 
deals directly and primarily with the passions 
and feelings of man, and Nature has an equally 
prominent, though not the primary, place in it and 
serves to illustrate or stand as the stage for the role 
man has to play in pleasure or in pain. 



THE NATURE-POETS OF THE SANGAM AGE 



If poetry is the incarnation of the spirit of a 
people, then the poetry of the ancient Tamils is 
only the form taken by their love of Nature as a 
background for the manifestation of their own 
inner feelings and passions. Every poet of the 
Sangam age has the mind that observes and 
receives; and there is, in their works, a fuller and 
mere accurate knowledge of Nature than in the 
literary works of the later periods. The pictures 
are so accurate that it almost seems as if the poets 
were walking from flower to flower, from bird 
to bird and so on all the while taking notes. 
So minute is the characterisation, so exact each 
epithet in the representation of the various colours, 
forms, sounds, odours and ways of growth and 
life of the entire plant and animal kingdoms as 
well as their habitations and sojourns. The poets feel 
the beauties and influences of the tangible world 
mostly through the eye which has the advantage of 
having the receptor, the retina, as a part of the 
brain, instead of being a separate thing connected 
with the brain more or less remotely by a 
peripheral nerve as in the case of the other senses. 
Next to the eye, the senses of sound and smell 
have some prominence. The sense of taste comes 
next and the least important is that of touch. 

A study of some of the poets enables one to 
conceive the treatment of Nature by the poets of 
the age in general. Among the selected poets, 
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s ome have verses with extensive and elaborate 
descriptions of Nature, while some others have one 
or a few verses each, which constitute a kaleidos- 
cope, as it were, of the scenes amidst which they 
lived, moved and had their being, for posterity to 
see through, visualise and enjoy those things of 
beauty which remain a joy for ever. 

A. Poets who havejdepicted Nature in detail: 
Antar Makap Kuruvalutiyar 

Antar are a tribe of shepherds and the poet 
seems to belong to this tribe. But the name Valuti 
denotes that he had some connection with the 
Pantiyar. One may expect pastoral poetry from 
this poet; on the contrary, his poems are on 
mountains and coastal regions. What is character- 
istic of his poems is that he treats of mild aspects 
of Nature; though sharks 1 and elephants 2 find 
place in his stanzas, they are not ferocious and are 
comparatively harmless. His seashore and his 
mountains are full of flowers sweet in fragrance 
and with a wealth and variety of hues. 3 The sand 
dune appears like a mountain and the backwaters 
ripple with a melodious sound and are adorned with 
the screwpine trees on the banks. 4 

1. Aka. 160. 2. Ibid. 928. 

3. *9ur$$ Qmiupm snwCJuir ct> Lorweot 
rsBarpfi Q&Q^d^u Quit £t<zitnu «9fe3p 
wn9u messfl u9 jsb ifi s±ihu& <a> r*o 
*m Kirjpj GfreaQtutr® pmrQtasrm lam^il. 
««wrQ«orsBr LDtor** tx>* u3 *y>* <$*u&fr... 
pw&eo iSen&iu (3su«r«n« pmeffu 
HeSuQuw *(Buuj6 O pwesr JDeSasr 

4. sump LO^m Qrs®ubm-&... 
/army* mj6®*J ftum® fgen ?A QarrQ&zyS 
Qq^Qmesr QeSscgth «gor«abr 



— Akft. 150 
-Ibid. 223 

— Kufftt. 345 
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Ammuvanar 

Most of the descriptions of Ammuvanar are of 
the maritime region. In Aitikurunuru, the second 
hundred dealing with mytaltinai (the love- 
aspect of the maritime tract) is of this poet. 

Ammuvanar has described the flora and fauna 
of this region so accurately that his portrayal 
proves his intimate knowledge and keen observation 
of their ways of life. There are also apostrophes 
to the sea 1 and the evening personified. 2 

In spite of his masterly contribution to the 
literature on the maritime region, it has to be 
observed that all his descriptions are restricted to 
the seashore, the backwaters and the groves 
adjoining it. Beyond mentioning the roaring waves 
dashing against the sandy shores 3 and referring to 
the life of the fish 4 and the aquatic birds 5 he 
has not extended his description of the sea to the 
gales and the tempests thereof. There is not a 
single line on a sea voyage or its attendant dangers, 
perhaps due to want of such experience by the 
poet. Even the poems referring to the waves and 
the fish are very few compared to those on the 
trees like punnai* and ndlalf the cranes 8 and 
other birds perching on their branches and seeking 
food in the backwaters and the different kinds of 
flowers blossoming there 9 



1. Kuiu. 163. 2. Ain. 183. 

3. Aka. 10. 4. Ain. 170. 

6. Ibid. 106 ; Akft. 280. 6. Ku*u. 393 ; Nai. 307, 316. 

7. Ain/ 169; Kuru. 397. 8. Nar. 35 ; Kuru. Ji6. 
V. Ain. .170, 183. 189; Aka. 280. 
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The poet depicts interesting pictures by means 
of artistic epithets, for example: 

ollinarc cerunti 1 (the cerunti with blossoms 
of bright colours) 

akal ilaip punnai 2 (the punnai tree with 
broad leaves) 

iter hotip pdcatumpu' 3 (the tender atumpn 
creeper with slender stems) 

tutikkdl annam 4, (the swan with pointed legs) 

nalal ciriyilaip pcruh cinai 6 (the nalal tree 
with small leaves and big branches) 

He notes with artistic interest not only the 
colours 6 and forms''' of flowers, but also details 
like the tubularity of the neytal stems.' 

His sympathy with the birds is of an unusual 
type. He depicts a crane sleeping on the branches 
of the nalal* and the ripples of the backwaters 
singing a lullaby to the crow there. 10 The ignorant 
crow is frightened by the cowries spread there which 
appear like a net. 11 It lays eggs under the planks 
of a boat 12 A crane is said to be too old to go in 
search of its food; it is longing for the fish 



I. Aka ,280 2. Ibid. .970 3. Ain 10: 

4. Ibid. 1 0f;. 5. Ibid. 145 f> Aid. 181* ; Koto. 163. 

7. Kufu. 3i)7 ; Aka 10. 8 Ain. 109. 

9. «T*a/r fig a- p mi ^sw/ru® Quw *r p 

^af) 4t(§(^(§ &„juiv(gju) £nmjDm>*si — Ain. 144 

10. ^u(5flw*i_^) &mruj&i @ljpiQ&ieitr £irimd 

g$of)iB*tflp &e»fa £«0«J«fr — Ibid 163 

1 I. Qi.jQ5ry*i— jh *«d/u^ ffl tot Q<su soar &ir&an% 

s»/0Q<w«>w t_ir <s8 «u*»> Q&i^a^tb* —Ibid. 166 

12. Qi »f»jB/«L-;) *«ro/aj t #/ ffijpi'denewr <Sir<ft«r>« 

't?- JffLiJ -**u. tenor ft ggpin. — Ibid, 168 
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caught by the fishermen. 1 Another crane which has 
lost its strength to tly, perches on the branch of a 
tree that stretches low towards the waves. 2 A 
sympathetic and at the same time humourous 
picture is of a beetle that approaches a naval fruit. 
The crab closeby mistakes it for the fruit itself 
and seizes it. The beetle then makes a cry of 
suffering, hearing which a crane rushes to the spot 
and relievts it from the clutches of the crab. 3 

The poet's sympathy extends even to the 
flowers in the backwaters. He pictures a crane 
walking over a neytal but causing it to open its 
petals and shed its honey. 4 The feeling of 
sympathy increases when the poet informs us that 
the crane walked over it togo and seethe pathetic 
scene of death of the young one of another bird of 
the region. The crow is also depicted as crushing 
and spoiling the blossoming neytal flower with its 
legs. 

The golden pollen of the punwu' flowers shed 
in the blue neytal blossoms suggests to the poet the 
picture of gold kept in a casket of blue gem 5 . 



u *i, p l/ c'P ,*'C j j(!5 j? C5 * ij) u * 

t Jffial pM f u&njD&ivVih p,ui3m mug.®) »;.t«dt 

//«r .*,/-«> 57 a/«> OtitrfiutjfD yjj^/ new •*.«/? 
after* j 2 ( -3j/t >Kireo)j & ui $ JIQ+^ib. 



- A in. IF' 1 



-Kuru. 123 



-Nar. SO 
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The poet's art unfailingly induces imagery in 
the reader as much as it rings {in his ears. 1 The 
rise and fall of the waves is melodious and sweet to 
his musical ear especially when it accompanies the 
harmonious sounds of the drum called mulavu. 

The incessant roar of the waves adds to the 
pathetic plight of the heroine pining in the absence 
of her lover; and in such poems, nature is set to 
affect the passions and emotions of the heroine. 2 
In the apostrophe to the sea, the heroine 
sympathetically enquires whether it has also been 
deserted by its companion as she herself is forlorn. 3 

The sea has also been used in similitude as the 
birds and the flowers of the coast arc made use of. 4 
The pining hero compares himself to the sea which 
spends sleepless nights. 5 In an emotional state the 
heroine utters that the ramifications of her love to 
her lover are great, nay, greater than the great sea 
itself. 6 

Allur Nan-Mullaiyar 

The poems of this artist are eleven in number 
and none of them describe the pastoral region 



QPlps8t8y> $*$rxf}en? tojp/^Q^.r rfjnfih&tn. 



Ain. 171 



— ihid. i mi 




4. Ain. 112, i8G, J 88. 



- Kuril. Mitt 




—Ain. 172 



0 su.&)aad/s poor josurr smQir 
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—Ibid. 184 
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called 'Mullai'. Perhaps the word mxdlai in 
the name is the proper name and does not refer to 
the poet as belonging to, or singing of, the forest 
region. On the contrary, Allur may be a village 
of the agricultural tract as it ends with the suffix 
*ur* meaning the village of this region. There 
are two poems which deal with the viarutam 
(agricultural^) region as background. 1 The pictures 
of a buffalo plunging into the water in a tank and 
eating the lotus blossoms therein 2 and a parrot 
having a neem fruit in its curved beak 3 are 
attractively painted. The common nerunci that 
blossoms first and then yields thorns does not escape 
the keen observation of the artist and is painted in 
an appropriate context. 4 

Alankuti Vankanar 

Four of his poems have very beautiful pictures 
of the agricultural region: 5 all these pictures deal 
with tanks full of clear water. There are either 
lotus or dmpal blossoms in them, and mango or 
marutu trees adorn their bunds. Both the lotus 
and the dmpal flowers are very attractive to the 
artistic eye of the poet who notes their bright 
colours in particular. According to him, the lotus 

t. Aka. 64; Kuru. 157. 



2. jDJDiti&v 'ipSear^ui Q&ob&lL thrtrfrw 
wear §£t uafitn*)* ^ib. 



—Aka. 46 



—Kuru. 67 



4. t/urc/go^ ptAmrjD 

*LLfi«r Lf&LO&ir yuLuufi fiw+mw{$» 



—Ibid. 2 02 



6. Ah. 106; Kuiu. 8 ; N»f. 2*0, 3 50. 
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flower is like the kindled lire 1 and the ampal just 
blossoming in the blue waters is like the Venus of 
brilliance just rising and dispelling darkness in the 
blue sky on the east.' 2 The poet is not content 
with painting such pictures in a calm, serene, 
passive atmosphere. He makes the small fish play 
like sparkles and paints an old kingfisher carefully 
watching to catch them. 3 Or, he pictures a valai 
fish leaping over, so as to catch the bunch of mango 
flowers hanging above the water. 4 In another 
picture, a buffalo jumps into the deep waters and 
scares away the flight of cranes and then comes to 
the bund and takes rest there under the shade of the 
marutu tree. 5 Or, the liveliness is kept up by 
artistic comparisons to the leaves and flowers in the 
water* In such a poem in Narrinai there is the 
very simple but highly artistic picture of the 
blossoming ampal mentioned above. 0 There is no 
animal or bird in the picture, but the comparison 
given suggests both. The leaves of the ampal are 
like the ears of the she-elephant and the white 
ampal buds like the cranes with closed talons. 

3. *ur fi turns h ;jj«r«r Q> irr hi qu*) -/} ijur/!*r 
J?®/ tfiQ&rmr uir *<st>l_ p_ «of £fuj/r snm iuuil'j 

umptstf <ip£idj«Q «*imi,j tf&jfi frtn.i^w. Akn. 106 

4, &tfefsfl Lrir <9ipjp efifcrr h£i ^ ftiLupth 

ujpm eur^rr «.#t *-«/>. Kuril, 

£}T5*vLifar ld s^ar @maf)jpm w $ iuui. — Nar* 030 
(j. (ipuu QeeSdlar *9imrefr ur<<r«m_* 
*/j*«s«Krr* O«.r«0«r **.LfiHQji9t)4k 

*&wr<*<K/r«> u %tbueo <JIlA y>gti 5<r jp $mrQuirgi. — Ibid. 230 
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In a stanza in Purananuru, a picture of a 
scenery of a mountainous region is drawn. 1 The 
boys of the village gather round a very young 
calf of a wild cow and tether it to a rope as if it is 
domesticated* 

Alamperi Cattanar 

The arid desert tract has been painted by this 
poet in four stanzas, 2 the sea coast in two 3 and the 
mountain scenery in one. 4 

The scorching heat of the sun on the desert 
tract and the wild fire spreading among the dry 
bamboos and bushes are twice described. 5 The 
wild iire is accompanied by peculiar sounds caused 
by the bursting of the nodes of the bamboos 
or by its entering into the clefts there. 6 In both 
the descriptions the wind fans the flames. The 
poet would have observed it from a distance below 
the mountain and hence his description that the 
spreading fire appears in the forms of long bright 
creepers, 7 The west wind blows away the dry 

qmp^ f &Yy *' ,r *« T Qp«r// ytl^a), - Pura. 319 

2. Aku. #7, hi, i 43 1 i?r, m 

3. Nnr. 'hi 3, 33H. 
4. Il>id lift ft. 

0. Aka. 47, 143, 

6\ ambif. ;r«i^ jnr*£ 63«vwQ>s;ipi& 

*««Bw>*««ar ^p^sr/f 4fcwr«*%) Jf* ujpftb 



ArL-tr Sit)* Q,»»^«Q*r/f «Si-«-(y)«>« <y>i/>-v($u> 



—Aka. 143 
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leaves of the tall teak high into the sky. 1 The bear 
searching for its food in the anthill and the kite 
calling to its mate from the high maraam tree 
complete the picture of the desert region. 2 

In a poem in Akananuru, a fine contrast is 
drawn between three pictures, one of an arid tract 
another of a quiet home in which the heroine lights 
up the lamps when the doves call to their mates, 
and another of a small fertile hill with kutalam 
flowers of fragrant smell and a canopy of clouds. 3 
In another poem there is a contrast between the 
desert region which is arid and where the kites 
gather round the dead body of a wayfarer killed by 
the highwaymen and the fertile land wet with fresh 
showers ushered by a rainbow and lightning and 
thunder- 4 

In the picture of the mountainous region also, 
there is the description of the heavy rain at night 
when the thunder strikes at and kills the cobra yet 
searching for the disgorged gems and the tiger 
fights and kills the elephant 5 . 

Pictures of midnight are steeped in pathos, 
especially when the poet depicts the longing heroine 
who spends sleepless nights in the absence 
of her lover. The death-like silence prevailing 
when all are asleep and the shrill cry of the anril 

0£«*ti>«> *#®£mib 4 — Ibid. 

2 t Aka. 81. 3, Ibid. tT. 

4. Ibid. 147, 0. Nar. 265, 
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bird in its nest built on the palmyra tree breaking 
such a silence—these add to her sorrowful feelings. 1 

Three of his stanzas dwell upon the cry of the 
anril at midnight from its nest on the palmyra tree* 
and he may, therefore, be distinguished as the poet 
of the anril even as Shelley is often associated with 
the skylark. 

Avur Mulankilar 

A poet of the agricultural region, he deals 
especially with its fields, oxen and cows. 
His contributions are mainly on the scenes of the 
dewy season and the early summer. 3 He describes 
the changes in the sky in the dewy nights. 4 It is 
very rare to meet with such pictures of a sky at 
night in Sangam literature. The picture here is 
very brief yet very artistic. The dark clouds 
pass on from north to south and it seems to the 
poet that the sky peels off its dark skin. 

The rich fertility of the fields is brought out by 
the description of an old cow which goes to graze 
the paddy crop, but the peasants watching the field 
tie it to a kaiici tree nearby by means of the pakal 
and the pakanrai vines and feed it on the sugar- 
canes. Thus they are said to save the paddy crop 
at the cost of the sue;arcanes, 5 

1. Ncvr; 303, 33H. 

2. Ibid. ir>2, 303, 338, 

3. Aka. 24, tr>6, 341. 

tJD/* iOfl tflfin^ <2,#WW LjjOM <U-OU> 

£j«tf«%« i Aka. 2 4 

%p/b<r fi«rp& at<&P« **»<«wjf 

*<i®&«3 mr^wucrif^fd tu<r*{$ai. "Ibid* 156 
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The trained eye of the poet has been able to 
note exactly the colours and forms of the objects 
of nature and paint them carefully. The white 
pakanrai bud is compared to the end of a conch 
left after cutting bangles out of it, 1 the tender ears 
of fertile paddy to the crests adorning the heads of 
the horses of the rich people 2 and the karantai 
flowers to the cow's udder. 3 

He is one of the poets who depict the Himala- 
yas. 4 He describes the great height of the mountains 
saying that the clouds have to look up and climb 
over them. 

He has also an unerring ear for sounds natural 
as well as artificial, as evidenced by his original and 
interesting comparison of the sound of the mutton 
frying in oil to that of the hard breath of an 
elephant. 5 

Itaikkali-Nattu Nallur Nattattanar 
(Nattattanar of Nallur of Itaikkali Natu) 

He is the author of Cirupanarruppatai, the 
third idyll in Pattupattu. In it, the poet gives brief 
descriptions of all the five regions. 6 His painting 



6. Cirapan, 4-11; 41-40; Gti-78; 146-151; 104-109; 
178-180 ; 262-207, 
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of the different flowers blossoming in the maritime 
and pastoral tracts are artistic and reveal his sense 
of form as well as his sensitiveness to colour. 1 The 
white screwpine flowers look like swans and are 
therefore imagined to blossom swans. Similarly 
the muntakam is said to yield sapphires and the 
punnai and the tvrunti to yield pearls and gold 
respectively. The tield-bean blossoms corals, the 
hay a the peacocks, the mucuntai the small baskets 
called * kottam 1 and the kantal the fingers The 
pictures of the buffaloes in the fertile fields of the 
Cera country 2 and that of the bees humming 
melodiously in the lotus blossoms in the tanks of 
the Cola country are highly interesting. 3 A female 
monkey in the coastal town Korkai is depicted to 
place a pearl in an empty sea-shell and to rattle 
with it in imitation of the young boys playing 
there. 4 



I- Cnujmn. 14(i-t49 ; i64~lfi*. 

4»(ij>i',rr hi>it ,p d, j i at it tr "*«8>rA 
enu^i a,fl ti*ih& 1 1 «i> dl -at 

• irilttW aif;^s89U ii i9 Ti / Lf jl) h eiO J, <ii / 

£g}stf WHUsrr 5* jr <"» t r »w i y i in • u it a, 
^«r«9// 'iarerfiii urn*) ^Lrm^ir Cirujmn. 

rfTtxjff*, .*/r</)ir^ QwuLfir. — Ibid. 70-77 

•h%t,3i>T JH&r^r j*etfit§rr Qfij&tb 

t^l! Ly#*>o/3*rff 0 ^®,i>, — Ibid. 5tf-f7! 
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Itaikkatanar 

The name of the poet itself reveals the fact 
that he belongs to the region of forests and his 
poems testify to this effect. Out of his ten poems, 
nine dwell upon the forest scenery. 1 

The forest region looks most beautiful in the 
early winter and the poet appropriately describes 
the fresh showers of the season in picturesque 
terms, beginning from the darkening of the clouds 
all over the sky to the lightning and thunder and 
the final showers pouring over and cooling the 
earth. The adjectives and epithets employed are 
so arresting and so appropriate that even the sound 
of the lines in a stanza in Akananuru suggest the 
various stages in the fall of these showers. 2 

The cochineal insects arc depicted to run 
hither and thither quickly among the faded flowers 
dropped from the hay a tree and this morning scene 
in the pastoral tracts is often compared to the 
beauty of corals mixed and spread with sapphires. 3 
This attractive scene on the earth is completed by 
reference to the top of the mountains where the 
white clouds move. 4 The deer with their loving 

J. Akt*. 189. 142, 194. 2M, 274. 3d. 316,~374~ 

2, lait i> {y>&f*&i UKrfBsrp ^^afi 
u*eoir&8so *-«tf«z/i t/e»,«<// ©<«u(?*ai <ri / 

Qunyj<i>0> Quwmtu iJ««/L-«r ifimaftfi, 
#tilf,thp Quae) mafiujcari GUb&i 
Gfiribjb Quwwaa Q&,i'f>miGoi uuijv/fi 

mu^^j£)i fBwiLur y> % ir u iSma $ 

3ljUj&>Quui& ajjifhp yr^/r &}<sij**B)jD — Aka, 374 

3. Ibid. 139, 30 4, 874. 

4* mmjDiftrmr quit*)* Qtuem ineny^ 

&i,t arQpKuj *-(L/r«w#B>f ^0tc. — Ibid, 139 
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mates graze, drink of the fresh water in the pools 
and jump and run through the forests. 1 The 
peacocks uttering their characteristic cry on the 
kuruntu trees are compared to the ladies scaring 
away parrots in the fields. 2 The shepherds are set 
in the background protecting the sheep, whistling 
and scaring away the jackals. 3 

There is one description of a river descend- 
ing from its source in a mountain to the plain and 
draining into the ocean. 4 

The description of a rabbit's life is just like a 
page of its diary and it is so interesting. 5 The poet 
with a keen eye for observation notes the eyes of 
the rabbit and compares them to the unripe fruits 
of the nelli* a comparison so happy and so real, 
revealing the poet's sense of form. 



2. 
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Iraniyamuttattup - Perunkunrurp Perunkaucikanar 

He is the author of the long idyll in Pattupj attu 
called Malaipatukatam. Out of its 583 lines, more 
than 400 lines are devoted to descriptions of Nature. 
The poem is one stretch of penpictures of Nature 
beautified by countless similes and shows not only 
the poet's keen perception of Nature's beauties but 
also his capacity for painting Nature. The poet's 
landscape is drawn from experience. Dark hills, 1 
swift streams 2 and steep ways 3 appear. Gloomy 
caves, 4 deep clefts, 5 dangerous slopes 6 and rough 
tracks 7 are all depicted in detail with the various 
plants 8 and animals 9 of the mountainous region. 
The poet has an unerring ear for the various sounds 
heard in the mountain and describes them elabora- 
tely in about 50 lines. 10 These sounds combine 
together and echo far off. This conglomeration 
of sounds is likened to the rut of the elephant 
to which the mountain itself is compared and 
hence the suggestive title Malaipatukatam, the Rut 
of the Mountain. 11 

Ilankiranar 

A poet interested- in depicting the pathetic 
scenes ot the desert tract, paints pictures of arid 
mountains and forests, regions which are waterless 
and of scorching heat and yet of animals and birds 
full of tender feelings like human beings. 

1. Malai. 205, 2 12, 271-2. 8. Ibid 26\ 305, 334. 

2- Ibid. 213. 214, 323-4. 9. Ibid. 234 - 7, 268, 269, 

3. Ibid. 214-224- 307-314, 330-5, 404-5. 

4. Ibid. 255, 324. 413 - 416. 

5. Ibid- 312, 306. 10. Ibid. 294-348. 

6. Ibid. 288-9, 367-9. 11. Ibid. N»c. 

7. Ibid. 373-4. 
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The male kite which wants to feed its mate 
suffering from hunger after laying eggs, goes in 
search of food, and finds the rotten flesh of a wild 
cow killed and left after being eaten by a tiger; 1 
a picture of a female deer denying itself food and 
sunk in sorrowful thoughts of its mate killed by 
the hunter's arrow, is really pathetic; 2 a thirsty 
stag is depicted to run after the mirage in vain till 
it finally faints and calls to its mate in a sorrowful 
faint voice. 8 

The poet's sense of form and colour is manifest 
in his comparison of the bark of the omai tree to the 
skin of an alligator. 4 The comparisons of the bunch 
of irupi>ai flowers to the ends of arrows in quiver 
and their falling down to the dropping of 
white pearls, are very appropriate. 5 The dry teak 
leaves blown up high into the sky suggest the 
scene of flying kites. 6 The poet compares the 
heroine's pale face to the moon losing its brightness 
in the morning.' 1 When the hero is on his way 
home he srxs in the desert tract the moon just 
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rising above a hill, and is reminded of the beauti- 
ful face of his mate. 1 Her tearful eyes look like 
the kuvalat flowers with rain drops on them.* 

His sense of sound is equally appreciable. 
The friction - roar of the bamboos is said to be 
heard like the hard breathing of an elephant tied 
to its pole 3 and the sound of the west wind passing 
through the holes made by the beetles in bamboos 
is compared to the sweet tune of the shepherd's 
flute. 4 

Ilattup Putan Tevanar 

His descriptions are mostly of animals and 
birds of the mountainous region. He refers twice 
to the bear seeking its food in the anthill to the 
detriment of the snake living in it. 5 The elephant 
in his pictures is ruttish, strong and fierce enough 
to fight and kill the tiger. 6 The wayfarers are 
afraid of its fatal attack on them. 7 Its flow of rut 
attracts bees and their humming sound is musical 
enough to attract the animal called acunam which 
listens to it and mistakes it for the tune of yfil.* 

a-mtdtQarmr ^miQ^B) ujgQar, Nar. 62 

/tin® timpisjB QurtL* u*»y>i*mr . — Aka. 305 

&<*£n3arf tutfar *fnur*fu9rj js«r«sr. —Nar. 62 

«*««>r *xt'b&ih* QeirmL- Qfi*f ftdar 

^tuA^ffi^ uwenfiuSmr £&ajts &«»**qu><. ...Aka. 225 

5. Aka, 88. 807. 6. Ibid. 7. Ibid. 307. 
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The wild pig is wise enough to listen to the 
tickling sound of the lizard and carefully enters the 
tinai field during night. 1 This poet has also noted 
the form of the tinai ear looking like the trunk of 
the she-elephant. 2 

Among his scenes of the forest tract, the 
weaverbird's nest built of the sugarcane flowers is 
interesting. 3 His epithet 'mutukkurai' (wise) to 
the bird is very appropriate and revealing as it 
implies the instinctive talent of the bird in building 
the nest. He has noted the fall of the meteor as 
seen in the sky and used it in a comparison with 
the wheel of a chariot cutting and destroying the 
green crops on its way. 4 

It is a wonder he has not dwelt upon trees and 
flowers in his poems except for a rare mention of 
the mullai flower 5 and of a venkai branch, 6 the 
latter in a simile. 

Uloccanar 

All his poems with one exception in which the 
picture of a mountain scenery occurs in a simile, 7 
belong to the sea coast region; and it is evident 
that the poet has lived in and loved the region so 

UQWiuiu u*)i8u uirQ^wtr^^ &JDi($tb 9 — Akft. 8 8 

2. iSi^mmm Jitarm Qu($tii t $ s *u — Kuru. 860 

3. s<$triSm, OmnioQuirmi Qui**<tp*nm sfitfitu £ $mn$. 

<&>&*®*njD Qp*. t w f$L-ihm<j. Nar. 366 

4. +qt)i8u3«sr QftJwrCJjjr <t/>9« 
@mt£>iSmp Jtwtw u?«r« 4$«L-ir (JsiS 

«tf#ijaty«fr^ Q«f wvfiuSm mutbuuSr jiuSuu. — KLurU. 189 

3. Nay. 366. 6. Kara, 343. 7. Nar 64. 
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much that he is able to translate all his experiences 
into very beautiful word-pictures. 

He is endowed with a fine sense of sight and 
hearing. His expressions are invigorating and his 
verbs and adjectives are hardly less appropriate. 

His taste ranges from the beautiful sandy 
shore that looks like milk and moonlight to the 
aerial roots of the screwpine trees that serve as 
the ropes of a swing for playing on the shore. 1 
He seems to express his personal love for the pure 
white sand on the shore. 

The sand heaped by the east wind and by the 
west wind is pictured. 2 The picture of the west 
wind heaping sand around the trunk of a tall 
palmyra tree and making it appear short is really a 
picture culled from his vivid observation. 3 

Of all the poets of this age, Uloccanar 
seems to be the most interested in the punnai tree 
and it is in his poems that we find a number of 
descriptions of this tree and its peculiar dark shade. 
The shade of the tree standing on the sandy heap 
on the shore is pleasant and there is a contrast 
between the darkness of the shade and the white 
brightness of the sand, 4 The tree is so near the 
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coast that its branches are wet by the waves 
dashing against them. 1 The pollen shed over the 
soft sand that always looks pure and fresh offers a 
beautiful sight. 2 In a stanza in Narrinai the poet 
devotes almost all the lines to draw an artistic 
picture of the tree in colourful words. 3 The iron- 
like branches; the sapphire-like leaves, the silvery 
flowers, the golden pollen, all these make this a 
unique picture. 

The sight of the coloured earth with the pollen 
of punnai flowers on it together with the loud 
humming of the bees there leads the horses of a 
chariot to mistake the place as one hiding a tiger 
and consequently they become very much terrified 
on approaching the spot. 4 His highly developed 
sense of colour is evident in these lines. His treat- 
ment of smell is clear in the stanzas which describe 
how the bad stink of fish in the surroundings of the 
fishermen's village is dispelled by the fragrance of 
the punnai 'flowers, the screwpine flowers, etc. 5 
The fragrance of the neytal flowers crushed by the 
wheels of a chariot is said to be like that of the 
unfermented fresh toddy. 6 
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The stress laid on the loudness of the humming 
of the bees in the punnai flowers is such that the 
heroine remarks that it is not possible to know in 
advance the coming of the hero by listening to the 
sound of the chariot he rides in. 1 

Like other Sangam poets who dwell upon this 
region, Uloccanar, too, rarely extends his descrip- 
tions to the sea proper. There are one or two 
descriptive touches of the sea 2 but they are not 
enough to explain his experience of the sea by a 
voyage as such. However, his picture of a large 
shark killed by fishermen is vivid enough. 3 The 
fish is fatally wounded and it leaps over the water 
sprinkling its blood all over when the scene reminds 
the poet of a rainbow in the sky. 

Amidst the incessant noise of the seashore, the 
poet observes and appreciates the still silence of 
the night which the znril disturbs by its slow 
shrill cry from its nest on the palmyra tree. 4 The 
call of the bird breaking this silence is so melodious 
that the sorrow of the heroine anxiously waiting 
for her lover suddenly reaches its climax. 

Besides referring to the aerial roots of the 
screwpine trees from an utilitarian point of view, 5 
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he describes the thorny petals of the screwpine 
flowers and compares them to the tusk-like fin of 
the shark 1 The white flowers thus blossomed are 
said to look like the conches lengthened. The 
waves dash against them spreading their fragrance 
all over the shore so as to completely clear it of the 
stink of fish. 2 

The descriptive epithets are very accurate 
artistic touches as in the phrases eiru vi iidlal 3 (the 
nalal of tiny blooms^, irul nirap punnat* (the 
punnai tree of the colour of darkness), rental aip- 
punari 5 (the white-headed sea. the sea of waves 
white in their crests.) 

The poet is also interested in describing the 
havoc of nature as in his picture of a ripe palmyra 
fruit which falls over a beautiful neytal flower and 
crushing it plunges into the deep mire of the back 
waters, scaring away the flock of birds perching on 
the bank. 6 

Uraiyur Maruttuvan Tamotaranar 

The poet describes the forest and the mountain 
regions, but in their arid and desert-like form. 
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The poet has a keen eye for emphasising the 
contrast in colours as seen in his picture of the 
charcoal-like faded kaya flowers mixed with the 
fiery bright tlavn blossoms. 1 The red ground is 
said to be adorned by the golden venkai flowers. 2 
The white rat with its small legs, coloured hair and 
Awtri-like eyes forms a beautiful picture by itself. 3 
Apart from this there is also another picture of a 
rat with cup-like ears resembling the kotiku bloom. 4 

Aiyur Mutavanar 

Though the poet refers to ail the four regions, 
his experience and interest seem to be in the 
mountain scenery. It may be said in general that 
his pictures are tame. 

Of the sea coast scenery, his painting of the 
grove of \punnai trees of black branches with cool 
shade like condensed darkness on the white sand 
that looks like heaped - up moonlight is a lively 
picture. 5 

He describes the tinai field along with the 
parrots coming in a flock seeking the tinai ears. 8 
The monkeys are depicted as bathing in the 
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streams, jumping and playing on bamboos as if 
on swings and resting with their mates on the 
venkai trees. 1 

A young calf of the wild cow is terrified by 
the sound of the hunters, and leaving its group 
it runs away to the village nearby and is brought 
up by the village boys aad becomes tamed. 2 

In the same manner he studies the life of the 
winged white ants that meet their death on the 
very day on which they start their life in the air 
and uses this study in teaching a moral based upon 
the transitoriness of life of the warmongers among 
kings who rise to power, wage wars and fall dead 
in the battlefields. In eight small words he paints 
the anthill with such a skill that the process of 
building the anthill is vividly brought before the 
eyes of the reader. 8 

Okkur Macattiyar 

The poetess has two stanzas on the forest 
region and its appropriate season, the early 
winter. 4 It is a rare coincidence, if Okkur 
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Macattanar, who has also written poems on this 
region, is her husband. 1 But there is no other 
evidence to prove this except their names. 

In stanza 324 of Akananuru she reveals her 
keenness of observation through all the senses 
except that of taste. Her sense of movement is 
evident from the beautiful comparison of water 
flowing fast along the lines furrowed by the 
wheels of the chariot to the snake's crawlink. 2 

In a stanza in Kuruntokai, there it a personifi- 
cation of the season kdr or early winter. The 
heroine expresses her feelings to her lady- 
companion saying that the season laughs at her 
disappointment and anxiety for her lover who has 
not yet returned as promised; and she sees it laugh- 
ing with its teeth in the fresh buds of her own 
mullai creeper. This picture is most appropriate 
as the creeper yields buds only in the beginning 
of this season. 8 

Otal Antaiyar 

The fourth hundred of Ainkurunuru is by this 
poet besides a few stanzas in Kuruntokai, All the 
poems describe the arid desert region, mostly the 
mountainous desert. Yet they are almost free 
from rudeness, brutality, death, destruction and 
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the like ; and this shows that the poet is soft- 
natured and sympathetic. 

The pictures of the lives of birds and animals 
are interesting and full of pathetic feelings. The 
female kite perches lonely on the leafless dm at 
branch and cries aloud. 1 The birds on the araiyam 
tree are terrified by the sound of its leaves in 
summer and therefore leave it for another in a 
distant place. 2 The elephant is afraid of the 
scorching heat of the ground and is careful not to 
touch it with its trunk. 3 The thirsty elephant 
searches for water in vain and finally raises its 
trunk and breathes hard like the blowing of a horn. 4 
An old stag escapes from the attack of a tiger and 
calls its mate with a masculine voice. 5 

Even the wild beasts are as sympathetic as 
the poet himself, A cennay with its mate refrains 
from attacking a female deer with its young one. 6 
Another cennay is said to keep itself away when a 
young pig comes on its way. 7 The poet has the 
suggestion implied that even the wild beasts on 
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such desert tracts are good-natured and kind 
towards helpless creatures, and this he puts in the 
mouth of the lady - companion who consoles the 
heroine by suggesting that her lover would witness 
such sympathy even in the lives of the wild beasts 
on his way and would be reminded of his duty 
to his dear wife. 

There is one appostrophe to the crow, an 
address by the foster - mother of the heroine 
requesting it to caw as a favourable sign porten- 
ding the return of the hero who has eloped 
with her daughter. 1 

In the ten stanzas called 'Ilavenil pattu', 
the poet describes the scenery of the early summer 
and the various trees that blossom or shoot 
tender leaves in that season. 3 The melodious tune 
of the cuckoo and the harmonious humming of the 
bees are not, of course, forgotten. 

The poet sees from a distance the wild fire 
spreading in the mountain and aptly compares it 
to a gold chain adorning the back of an elephant. 3 

He also seems to have observed the fall of 
fire with thunder and illustrates it by bringing in 
the comparison of the dropping of the fiery red 
flowers of the ilavu* 
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The ilavu trees on these tracts are utterly 
leafless in summer but full of fiery flowers and, 
seen at a distance, the mountains with these trees 
look as if ablaze with fire. 1 

Some of the comparisons of this poet are quite 
original and appropriate too. The creepers 
climbing round the trees and waving in the wind 
are compared to the ladies dancing in the arms 
of their husbands. 9 The large flat rocks on the 
mountains are like the hard blocks of iron in the 
blacksmith's forge and the small pools therein 
are like the holes of the ants. 8 

There is a clear picture of a neem tree drawn 
in a few words 'ciriyilaik kurufi cinai vimpu* (the 
neem tree of tiny leaves and short branches). 4 

Orampokiyar 

He is a poet of the agricultural region and the 
author of the fourth hundred of Aifikurunuru. 
Even his poems in other anthologies Akaaanfiru 
and Kuruntokai are about the agricultural tract. 
They prove his long association with Nature, 
especially in that region. 

There are two descriptions of the buffalo with 
the pakanrai flowers intertwined in its horns, and 
they are the best examples of his power to paint 
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word-pictures. The pakanrai flowers are white in 
colour like the tump at flowers, the flowers symbolic 
of war in ancient Tamil country, and as such it is 
very apt when the poet says that the buffalo with 
the pakanrai flowers in its horns looks like a 
warrior marching in a battlefield, when it returns 
to the village in the evening walking over and 
cutting with its hoofs the vardl fish in the mire in 
which it was sleeping. 1 In the other picture, the 
young calf itself is terrified when the parent buffalo 
approaches it with those flowers in its horns. 2 

He has also an accurate knowledge of the lives 
of crabs 3 , crocodiles 4 and other animals. 5 The birth 
of young crabs is said to cause the death of the mother 
and on the contrary the parent crocodile is said to 
eat away its young one. 0 The tortoise, on the other 
hand, is affectionate towards its young one which 
is said to grow looking at the face of the mother. 7 

The poems reveal his lack of keen sense of sound 
in observing Nature. There is not a single instance 
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in which he appreciates Nature with a musical ear. 
To him, Nature seems to be silent. Also there is 
the absence of the appreciation of fragrances. 

As regards his sense of sight, motion and form 
attracted him more than colour. The kingfisher seizes 
and eats the vardl, flies to the low branch of the 
tnarutu tree and sleeps there. 1 The crane feeds on 
the fish and flies to the haystack and stays there. 3 
Even the velam flowers are described in their 
swinging and waving state. 3 A crab plays in the 
mire of the paddy fields and enters the burrows in 
the roots of the mullj* Another crab seizes a 
paddy ear, and with it enters its wet mud hole in 
the watery field. 5 The paddy crops shed the 
blooms into such holes in the field. 6 The ripe fruits 
of the mango trees over the bund of the tank 
drop down into the deep water.? 

His accurate observation of form is evident 
from some of his comparisons. The ampal with 
closed petals looks like the back of the crane. 8 
The mother tortoise appears like a measure used 
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in those days and the young ones sleeping on its 
back seem like small vessels turned and placed over 
the measure. 1 The comparison of the dmpal bud 
to the crane is made interesting in the picture in 
which the kentai fish that escapes the beak of a 
crane by dipping deep into the water is said to be 
terrified later at the sight of the white dmpal bud 
in the tank. 3 

The poet has the painter's eye for noting the 
colours and making comparisons. The white 
flowers of the velam on the bunds of tanks are said 
to appear like those of the sugarcane, and look like 
the crests of horses; 3 when seen over the green 
bushes, they appear like the white cranes flying in 
the sky. 4 The projecting, elongated eyes of the 
crab are like the neem buds. 6 The complexion of 
the heroine is compared to the colour of the stalk 
of the dmpal when stripped off its outer fibre. 6 

For his interest in the seasonal changes of 
Nature there is one example of a river depicted 
to be flowing with muddy water in late winter and 
with crystal clear water in summer. 7 
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Auvaiyar 

Auvaiyar's poems are on all regions though 
there are many on mountains and only one or two 
on sea coast. 

Her chief merits are those of keen observation, 
alertness to sights and sounds and fragrances and 
interest in appreciating the beauty of whatever is 
high either in the sky or in the mountain heights. 

The sun is a planet of great lustre passing 
through the sky. 1 The flock of white cranes flying 
in the sky in their characteristic arch-like arrange- 
ment is compared to a garland of white kutalam 
flowers throw high in the sky. 2 The setting sun 
disappearing in a mountain is painted in a stanza. 3 
The clouds spread all over and cover the sky 
before they begin to rain. 4 The poet sees and 
appreciates the fall of a stream in the Kolli hills. 5 
The monkey sitting on the high branch of a tree 
with its young one also attracts her eyes. 6 She 
observes and describes lightning during the rainy 
season suddenly illuminating the mountain tops 
and the clefts therein. 7 The moonlight in the early 
morning is depicted to become pale. 8 
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Her knowledge of the different seasons and the 
changes that Nature undergoes in those seasons is 
really interesting. The pictures of the dewy season 
and the early winter are vivid. 1 The still silence of 
midnight is also described 2 The midnight silence is 
disturbed by the soft south breeze or by the 
roaring thunder of the rainy clouds. 3 The evening 
is described in the picture in which the sun sets, 
the neytal flower closes its petals and there are 
shadows endlessly stretching eastward. 4. 

The poet with his keen ears notes the various 
sounds in Nature and by descriptive touches 
enables the reader to hear them. The crickets 
make peculiar sounds in the decayed trees in the 
desert tracts which are heard like the tinkling 
sounds of the bells around the necks of the bullocks 
of the salt merchants. 5 The stormy wind in the 
arid tract blows over the dry seeds of the ulincil 
which then strike atone another and make sounds 6 
The shriek of the owl in the nemai tree in the 
desert tract is like the sound of the smithy. 7 
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The poet has an interest in depicting the rainy 
clouds 1 and the mountain streams full of water 
flowing in them. 2 There is one apostrophe to the 
cloud in which the heroine blames it for its 
merciless and harsh behaviour towards women 
especially during the absence of their lovers* 3 

The rattan creepers on the bunds of tanks and 
the otter taking refuge amidst them are again and 
again described by the poet. 4 The valai fish is 
said to seize the rattan fruits for its food 5 and 
the otter is said to eat the valai fish in its turn. 6 

Many of the descriptions of the objects of 
Nature are used in similitudes, e.g., the crocodile 
that is capable of killing an elephant even in a 
small pool with water of no depth, 7 a tree standing 
on the crumbling edge of the bank of a forest stream 
with its roots turned out and its tender leaves 
trembling, 8 the footprints of an elephant, 9 the 
kuvalai flower in a tank full of water. 10 the high 
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floods in a river touching the branches of the trees 
on the banks and in course of time subsiding and 
finally leaving little water, 1 a monkey with its 
young one safe in its clutches even in the topmost 
branch of a tree, 2 and the sparrows flying to a far 
off place to bring paddy and other food. 3 

Katiyalur Uruttiran Kantian ar 

He is the author of two long idylls Pattinap- 
palai and Perumpanarruppatai in pattupattu and 
one short stanza in Kuruntokai 4 and another in 
Akananuru. 5 

His astonishingly close observation of Nature 
enables him to give accurate comparisons to almost 
every sight and sound he describes in his poems. 
In his idyll Perumpanarruppatai there are many 
such comparisons. It is one stretch of pen-pictures 
of Nature beautified by countless similes. Some of 
them are : — 

The bent tusk of the boar is like the akntti 
flower. 6 The rabbit has long ears like the petals 
of the lotus. 7 The young ones of the quail are 
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like the katampu flowers. 1 The forked legs of 
the crab are like the blacksmith's pincers, 2 The 
kayal fish and the shrimps frisking in the water 
appear like sharp arrows and bows. 3 The kuvalai 
and nilam flowers with attractive but different 
colours in a tank present the sight of a rainbow in 
the sky. 4 The bent plantain fruits are of the shape 
of the tusks of the elephant. 5 The sound of churning 
curd in the cowherd's house in the early morning 
is heard like the mild grumbling of the tiger. 6 

These go to prove his keen and interesting 
observation of plants, animals and birds. Only some 
of the poets mention the skylark in their poems, 
and Katiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar is one of 
them. 7 Like others he has also not given any 
description of the bird since it is not easily notice- 
able and spends its life in the high sky and in the 
distant forests. 

He has a few lines depicting the Himalayas 
and the Ganges descending from it, and this 
description is used only in a simile. 8 
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In spite of such elaborate pictures of natural 
scenery in his poems, there is no evidence to prove 
that the poet has any interest in fragrances. 
Further he does not depict the seasonal changes in 
Nature and does not even restrict his descriptions 
to particular seasons. 

Though he gives pictures of the clouds encirc- 
ling the mountain cliffs and states that they play 
there, 1 there are no descriptions of the pouring 
rain. 

Eantarattanar 

He is the author of poems all on the theme of 
love and of them two are descriptive of the fresh 
showers of the early winter called < kdrkalam'.* 
One of them is an apostrophe to the rain ; the 
heroine blames the clouds thundering with harsh- 
ness towards her in the absence of her lover. 8 

There is nothing peculiar or characteristic in 
his description of Nature, even in his stanzas on 
the fertile mountain scenery or on the arid 
mountainous region. 

Kapilar 

Among the Sangam poets it is Kapilar who 
has written a great number of poems, most of 

1. usmpeaam (urfltA *m)y>mm* «*(P — Pemmpan. 251 

2. Aka. 23 ; Nar, 288. 
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which are on the mountain scenery. He is of 
distinct importance because of his lingering pleasure 
in the beautiful scenes of hills and of his poetic 
comprehension of them. 

The Parampu mountain where he spent most 
of his life in the company of his patron and friend 
Pari, the chief of the mountain and the surrounding 
country, has saturated, as it were, in his very soul 
and forms a very large portion of his pictures of 
Nature. He very rarely mentions the name 
Parampu 1 but this mountain is there in all his 
accounts. He has all the three indispensable attri- 
butes of a Nature - poet; an eye to see Nature, a 
heart to feel Nature, and a boldness and energy to 
depict it in word - pictures. He has the power of 
rendering a true landscape with a wealth of details 
and vivid imagery. 

His mountains are very fertile and are full of 
fruitful trees like the plantain and the jack, flowers 
like the venkai and the kantal, birds like peacocks 
and parrots, animals like elephants, tigers, monkeys 
and wild pigs and sounds like those of falling 
streams and humming bees. 

In as much as his landscape is restricted, there 
are no paintings of the scenes and objects of regions 
other than mountains, and seasons other than the 
late wirfter which is the appropriate seasons for the 
mountain region. There are two references to the 
incessant roar of the waves of the sea tossed by 
wind (used in a similitude, 2 ) and one description of 

1. Pura. 105, 118, 337. 

2. mrwamu^u ur<< st-QtreSf firm 9. — Patirrup. 98 
mrjPSi mt-*Bjb mi+u wurp. —Ibid. 09 
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the crow seeking fish in the backwaters, 1 one of the 
crabs moving on the coast through the faded nalal 
flowers 2 and another of the flock of cranes sitting 
on a sand dune resembling an army. 3 These are 
exceptions which show that he has experience even 
of the maritime region, but his interest lies in the 
mountain scenery alone. 

In the two anthologies Ainkurunuru and Kalit- 
tokai, he is the author of all the poems with the 
mountain regions as their background (poems of 
kurincittinai). In Pattuppattu, the poem called 
Kurincippattu (meaning 'the mountain poem 'J is a 
long one elaborately describing the mountains 
scenery. In it the author mentions the names of 
about 99 flowers in a catalogue-like list and most 
of them are of the mountain region. 4 His vast 
experience of trees and birds and animals of 
the mountains is such that it may be said that 
one gains all knowledge about them from his 
descriptions. 

There are three apostrophes, one to the sun, 5 
another to the Parampu mountains itself, 8 and the 
third to the parrots living there. 7 

His intimate knowledge of the lives of animals 
and birds enable him to use it in similitudes and that 
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is how makes the suppressed similes (Ullurai 
Uvamam) interesting to the reader. 

Nature offers least for all his senses and he 
pictures the animals there enjoying luxurious life like 
himself. A monkey drinks the water from a rocky 
pool mixed with the sweet honey dropping from the 
adjacent jack tree and becoming fermented; and 
then unable to climb over the sandalwood ; tree 
nearby, it falls down on a bed of withered flowers 
and sleeps there. 1 The noise of the mountain stream 
or the humming of bees serves as a lullaby to 
the sleeping elephant. 2 The poet hears in the music 
of Nature, various sounds like the tunes of flute, 
% ydlj horn, and drum 3 and with these imagines 
an academy of music and dance of Nature in which 
the monkeys form the critical audience wondering 
at the dance of the peacock appearing with the gait 
of a dancing girl. 4 His astonishingly close obser- 
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vation of Nature allows him to give almost tangible 
reality with his artistic touches, to such imaginary 
pictures. 

In his stanzas in Kalittokai, there is a leisurely 
elaborateness of description as if the poet enjoyed 
the work for its own sake. Some of the descriptive 
passages are perhaps too elaborate, but they are not 
ineffective and show the artist's close knowledge of 
natural phenomena and real interest in them. The 
elephant appears frequently in his pictures in this 
work and is the subject of many a simile. The 
mammal is interesting in its victorious fights with 
the tiger 1 as well as in its acts of attacking the 
blossomed venkai tree mistaking it for its enemy, 
the tiger. 2 

Besides describing objects and scenes in elabo- 
rate pictures, he also gives brief descriptive touches 
by means of epithets of two or three words which 
have almost the same effects as of those full pictures. 
Kuvi inarp pal ilai erukkam* (the erukku of thick 
bunches of flowers and small leaves), ciriyilai vetir 2 
(the bamboos of tiny leaves) and Kolunkofi valli* 
{the valli creeper with luxuriously grown stems) 
are examples. Even in brief touches of description 
his knowledge of Nature has the quality of being 
specific and local and accurately defined. * 

There are many pictures of playful monkeys in 
Ainkurunuru. 6 All of them are true to Nature and 
artistic. A young langur is pictured to play with and 

1. Kali, *2, 46, 52. 4. Pura. 109. ~~ 

2, Ibid. 38, 49. 5. Ibid. 
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roll the eggs laid by a peacock in a rock. 1 The 
monkey eating the pulps of the jack fruit notices the 
arrows aimed at it by the mountaineer and imme- 
diately jumps over to a bamboo like a horse in a 
battle-field. 2 The elephant scared away by the 
firebrand of the watchman in the tinai field looks 
at a falling star with terror mistaking it tor the 
former. 3 The cow grazing in the slopes gets itself 
besmeared with the pollen of the kdntal blooms on 
the way so that its own calf is unable to identify it 
and looks bewildered at it> 

The comparisons of the poet are no less 
interesting. The bears surrounding an anthill to 
scoop out their food in it look like dark clouds 
around a mountain cliff. 5 The white clouds 
seen on the top of a hill resemble the avarai 
blooms 6 or the carded cotton. 7 The plantain bud 
is like the tusk of the elephant stained with blood 
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while fighting with a tiger. 1 The mullai buds 
appear like the teeth of the young wild cat* The 
terul is said to bloom like the spots on the elephant's 
face.* 3 The varaku grows luxuriantly and presents 
the appearance of a pregnant peahen. 4 A block of 
rock covered with the venkai blossoms looks like 
the coloured spots and stripes on the tiger's skin. 5 
The tender sprouts of the bamboos are like the ears 
of the deer. 6 The honeycomb on the mountain 
cliff has the appearance of the moon passing through 
a cloud. 7 The mountaineers are said to mistake it 
for the honeycomb and prepare themselves to 
gather honey. 8 The peacock is pictured in different 
settings and appropriate and artistic comparisons 
are given. 9 
Kallatanar 

His only theme is the different scenes of 
arid mountains and forests. Most of his pictures 
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are sympathetic descriptions of the sufferings of the 
elephants and the deer in these parts. A thirsty 
elephant looks from a distance at the white mardam 
flowers blown and dropped down by the wind and 
mistakes them for rain. 1 On reaching the spot, it 
is disappointed and suffers with unbearable thirst. 
The raised trunks of a herd of elephants are imagi- 
ned to signify their call for the rain and are com- 
pared to the stems of the palmyra trees that have 
decayed on account of the abnormal heat of the 
summer. 2 A stag is caught and killed by a tiger 
and its mate feels the loss and forgets to graze 
and like widows eats velai flowers 3 . The deer 
rest under the poor shade of the mardam trees 
with leafless branches and feed on the shrunk mar ah 
but when the flock of cenndy attack them, they 
scatter and run away in all directions. 4 

The truppai tree is described elaborately and 
the poet's keen observation of it is appreciable. 5 
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The iruppai buds are said to be like the sharp ends 
of arrows ; the tender leaves are compared to 
copper sheets and the sweet juice of the flower to 
butter ; the hollow inside seems as if perforated. 
When the wind blows, the flowers separate them- 
selves from the stalks, and fall down like hail 
falling with rain. They fall on the coral red 
ground below and resemble fat floating over blood 
The bears are said to come in groups and feed on 
these flowers which are fleshy and juicy like fruits. 1 

As an evidence of the poet's keenness of 
perception, the description of the mar dam flower 
as whirling to the right may be mentioned. 2 The 
white mar dam flowers drop down when the wind 
blows and appear like the white waves dashing 
against the sea shore. 3 

Kalark Eixan Eyirriyar 

This poet may be called the painter of the 
dewy season. She never describes the season but 
instead gives always curiously happy and delicate 
touches that suggest for more than they say. The 
description of the chill north wind always accompa- 
nies them, inasmuch as it is the wind of the dewy 
season. 4 

The lotus is said to wither away on account 
of the heavy fall of dew drizzling like the hard 
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breath of an elephant. 1 The clouds are white 
and thin like the soft carded cotton. 2 The north 
wind blows and waves the sugarcane flowers. 3 
The pakanrai blossoms white in green bushes. 4 
The avarai yields rich buds and the tonri puts 
forth bright red flowers which look like flames of 
lamps. 5 The artist gives a number of such details 
along with the sufferings of cranes 6 and buffaloes 7 
expressed in their cries and of crabs 8 which 
are afraid of coming out and facing the chill wind 
and therefore confine themselves to their holes. 

The poet has an intimate knowledge of the 
various plants that blossom in this season and the 
different shapes and colours of their flowers. 9 

The comparisons like that of the just blosso- 
ming sugarcane flower to the pregnant whipsnake 10 
prove the keenness of her sense of form and 
colour. 
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In spite of the various descriptions of plants 
and animals in connection with the description 
of the season, there is not a single reference 
to the changes in the sky particularly in that 
season. The poet knows much of the plant world 
and very little of the animal world. The crane 
among birds and the crab and the buffalo among 
animals are briefly described." 1 

Kavirippumpattinattup Ponvanikanar Makanar 
Napputanar 

(Napputanar son of a gold merchant of 
Kavirippumpattinam.) 

He is the author of Mullaippattu, a poem in 
Pattuppattu. As signified by the name it is a 
pastoral poem. 

The ending lines of the poem reveal the poet's 
keenness of sight and his observation of colours 
and forms. 2 The pastoral region is said to be 
rendered beautiful by the hayd that blossoms like 
collyrium, the konrai that looks like gold, the 
kantal that resembles hands, and the tonri that 
blossoms red like blood. As usual the pastoral region 
is described in the setting of the early winter and the 
happy life of the stags with their mates is mentioned 
along with other details. 
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Killi Mankalankilar 

He is a poet of the agricultural region and of 
the chill north wind. 

Among the natural descriptions of the region, 
the poet mentions the motherly affection of the she- 
buffalo that never leaves her young calf for grazing 
at a distance and eats the paddy crop nearby. 1 The 
need of the mother's care for the young tortoise is 
also mentioned in a simile. 2 

Motion and form as well as colour of the Natural 
objects have caught the eye of the poet- The north 
wind is pictured to blow the broad leaves of the cempu 
and make them wave like the ears of the elephant. 8 
It is also said to disturb the nilam flower in water, 
to toss the karuvilai flowers that resemble the eye- 
like spots in the peacock's plumage and to drop down 
the red inkai flowers. 4 

Though he thus describes the north wind, he is 
silent about the rainy clouds or the fall of dew 
accompanying the wind or even about the midnight 
which poetic convention requires for a complete 
background for kurincittinai or the aspect of the 
union of lovers 
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Kutavayil Kirattanar 

Most of his poems depict the arid desert region 
of burning heat and dry pools. The west wind 
finds its due place ; it blows hard making the unripe 
nelli fruits drop down like the perforated crystal 
beads falling from a snapped thread. 1 It tosses 
the aerial roots of the banyan tree when the couple 
of doves fly far away with terror. 3 Similarly 
the wind blows and waves the irrVs aerial root so 
as to sweep and clean the rock below with this 
root as its broom. 8 

Nature is in its wild and cruel form when the 
poet describes the snake that was killed by the fall 
of thunder and lies on the wayside and also the 
pirantai cut off and left by the wayfarers to dry 
and compares the latter to the former. 4 An 
elephant fights with a tiger, escapes from it and 
with unbearable pain goes to a mountain pool seeking 
water. 5 The unfortunate animal has to dip its 
trunk into the empty pool and breathe hard 
with disappointment. 
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There are no poems on other regions or seasons. 
Within the restricted limit in which the poet is 
placed, he proves himself to be one of the best 
poets with balanced observation and polished 
expression. 

Kunriyanar 

Though the poet describes the maritime region, 
he cannot ignore or forget his observations in the 
adjacent agricultural fields and thos. obseivations 
are mentioned either in similes, or, in order to 
complete the pictures of the coastal regions adjoin- 
ing the fields. 

Scared away by the sound of the drum in the 
harvest fields, the cranes cry like horns and fly 
towards the sea coast and perch on the palmyra 
stalks: 1 this is one such picture. Another describes 
the crab that tries to escape from the crane and runs 
fast to its hole in the roots of the kantal* Its rapid 
movement is then compared to that of an ox that 
breaks off the rope with which it is tied and escapes 
from the cowherd's hold. 

In one of his stanzas, Tonti the seaport of the 
ancient Tamil kingdom is described. In it some 
ladies are pictured to pound rice in the mortars for 
preparing aval and lay the pestles on the ridge of the 
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paddy fields and then play there for a while. 1 This 
makes it clear that the descriptions of fields along 
with the scenes of seashore are appropriate inas- 
much as the poet has observed them so closely. 

The poet dwells upon the east wind blowing 
and waving the screwpine trees on the sea coast. 3 
The roar of the sea, the ebb and flow in the back- 
waters and the life of the cranes feeding on the fish 
are all depicted briefly. 8 

Even in such a wild and rude environment the 
poet portrays the affectionate, though not happy, 
life of the deer. The stag observes the fall of 
grain from bamboos and immediately calls its 
mate to eat it 4 

The poet has also an unerring ear for Nature's 
sounds. The female doves ^perching on the omai 
tree call their mates with a sorrowful voice. 5 The 
kanantul birds observe with terror the hunter's 
nets and their cry is heard along with the tune of 
the yal played by the dancers halting on their way 
to a distant place. 6 
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The mischief of a young monkey is depicted 
with some interest. It somehow takes away the 
sweet milk from the hands of a girl who immedi- 
ately sheds tears and cries aloud. 1 

The patron of this poet is Cattan of Mullaiyur 
and after his death, the blossoming of mullai 
flowers seems vain to the poet inasmuch as the 
servants, the ladies and the musicians feel miserable 
and do not like to use them. He expresses this 
feeling in an apostrophe to the mullai 2 creeper. 

Kurunkuti Marutanar 

He is the author of the famous poem cited by 
the commentators as the best example of pastoral 
poetry with the appropriate background of the 
forest region, the early winter season, the evening 
hour, the animals and the birds of the region and 
the romance relating to it. 3 

There are two poems of his, one in Akananuru 
referred to just now, 4 and the other in Kuruntokai. 5 
The former is a description of the early winter 
season and the latter of the evening hours of that 

<&toiii4B}*ujtfi u®&&sru Gut *n«cu 

2, j£;*»r Htuiri it r miSsaQtuir* Q*hir iniuirr 
urmrm (£ji_/»«r tJHU^tafi «*a$uin or 

a/>« Autyi* i^pPm^uj* p9uto#+ /i/rtlOi—. 
a. Tol. Porul 3, Nao; 4 iff. Peru. 
4 t Aka. 4 
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season. The descriptions are apt and accurate, 
brief and beautiful. 

The poet ha^ a keen sense of sight for the 
beauties of Nature than a receptive ear for the 
various sounds ; but the sense of smell is not 
indicated anywhere. Though he has described the 
screwpine trees blown by the < j ast wind, he has no 
reference to the fragrance of their flowers or those of 
the neytal or other flowers which also he depicts. 1 
Even among his observations through the 4 , eye, it 
is form that attracts him more than colour. He 
notices the flowers in the backwaters closing their 
petals in the evening, 2 the tiny nalal flowers of the 
size of the white mustard, 8 the faded flowers of the 
marutu and the neytal flowers of luxuriantly grown 
petals ; 5 he mentions the colour of the flowers, the 
fiery murukku and the blue muntaVam alone. 7 

The call of the pregnant anvil bird at 
midnight from its nest in the palmyra stalks is one 
of the most lively word-pictures painted. 8 

He is one of the poets who clearly pictures the 
maritime region with sunset as its appropriate hour 
as against those who contend that the appropriate 
hour for this region is dawn ('erpdtu 1 , the ambiguous 

1. Aka. 40, 4i ; Kuru. $0, XI; Nar. til 

2. **gst a> Am« 4(/uy4 4ki/>u, - -Aktt. 40* 
2. ggiueH <mmm &jp*/f (yc#>«> # - Kuru. fiO 
4 t Q*«u«? il TK^asr Q*utA*s. — [bid. 

Qj&etfl fiy> Qv<it *./j>u. — Nar. 117 
0. Gutter 4fs8ifim0 am^ftjpt <y>q$*&w 

mrtfii&rnjm y,£$^Aar . — Aka. 41 

7, «t«rap«r (i/>«wrL_*A niihuoffl ie>tu>*)tr, — Kuril, 61 
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term in Tolkappiyam meaning the sunset as well as 
the sunrise). 1 According to him, the hour of sunset 
increases the heroine's feelings of sorrow over the 
absence of her lover. 

Kotimankalattu Vatuli Narcentanar 

There are only two poems to his credit. One 
is on the arid tract formed of the formerly fertile 
mountainous region 2 and the other is on the fertile 
mountain itself. 8 In both, the elephant has a 
prominent place, though in the former it is depicted 
as a thirsty animal disappointedly raising its trunk 
towards the cloudless sky and in the latter as mista- 
king the thunder of the rainy clouds for the roar 
of a tiger and running away with terror leaving off 
the bamboo that it was just eating. 

The description of the venkai flowers is also 
attractive. The buds are sapphire-like and the 
flowers golden. They drop down on the rock in 
the frontyard of the house and adorn the place 
where the mountaineers gather and dance toge- 
ther. 4 

Kollan Alici 

There are only three; poems of this poet and 
they are enough to say that he is a poet of Nature 
with a keen sense of sight and hearing. 

1. Alut 40 : Nar. 117. 

2. Aka. 179. 

3. Ibid. 332. 
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The peacocks on the venkai tree with all 
blossoms and no buds, look like ladies plucking 
flowers. 1 The nocci leaves are in threes and are 
compared to the feet of the peacock. 2 The flowers 
of the nocci are sapphire-like in colour. 3 The 
avarai flowers are like the beaks of parrots 4 and 
the buds of the mullai resemble the teeth of the 
wildcat. 5 The poet with an artistic eye observes 
darkness setting in and making the blue hill dis- 
appear gradually like a vessel drawing in the sea. 8 
The comparision is very apt since darkness slowly 
covers the hill spreading all over like an ocean. 

The dead silence of midnight is effectively 
depicted when the heroine says that she was hear- 
ing the very minute sound of the nocci flowers 
dropping down from the branches. 7 The contrast 
is so subtle and so artistic that this picture 
stands supreme among the descriptions of the 
silence of midnight. 
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The poet mentions the blowing of the north 
wind but there is no description of it. 1 

Ciraikkuti Antaiyar 

He is a poet who sets his observations of 
Nature mostly in similes. The affectionate life of 
the male and female makanril birds which rarely 
separate from each other, 2 the tender and loving 
look of the young calf at its mother, 3 the quick 
change of the watery path in which the fish frisks 
and moves, 4 the colour and the form of the pittikam 
bud that grows luxuriantly in winter, 5 the fragrance 
of the kwoalai and the dmpal flowers, 6 the attractive 
colour of the pollen of the lotus flower 7 — all these 
are described by a few touches and used in similes 
to explain either the feelings of the heroine or her 
beauties. 

There is only one description of Nature which 
is not used in this manner and it is of the sand dune 
on the seashore with the short-legged swans 
resting on it. 8 

J Kuru. 2 40. 

2. ye9*»<_ u utq. gytifi ajtrm® J6^»^«r«r 

{t<rF>anp ix*«of $96- — Kuru. 57 

5. mm <*)fftxr %® m(§ ,« 

ptrtAirtiK* «J^#'l9ot, — Kuru. 182 

4. Qurtu&>& nsruumr 

$dM«r — Nar. 10 

5. >tnrdlu l9£$*p#i *rmiwr Q*irQf<ipm&. —Kuril. 222 

*%ihti«) mtrjpiA (2*u>Quirj& flMirwrtu. — Kuru. 300 
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The poet has not restricted himself to any 
region. The sea 1 as well as the tank,* the swan 3 
as well as the calf 4 and the pittikam flower 6 as 
well as the lotus flower 6 are all referred to in his 
poems. 

Cittalaic Cattanar 

His poems, though a few in number, indicate 
his power of direct vision and of restrained simple 
expression. They are on all the regions except 
the fertile hilly tract. 

The animals and the birds of his descriptions 
are tame and suffer quietly. The poet himself is very 
sympathetic towards them as seen in the reference 
to the feeling of the hero requesting the driver of 
the chariot not to quicken the horses and disturb 
the happy union of the stag and its mate on the 
way. 7 The cranes quietly sleep in the paddy fields 
full of water 8 and the tortoise climbs over a bent 
sugarcane and basks in the morning rays of the sun. 9 

iTiua. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 122 

5. Ibid, 222 

6. Ibid. 
7. 
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The swan seeks fish in the backwaters and afterwards 
comes to the sand dune and smoothens its feathers. 1 
A crane returns from the backwaters after seeking 
fish there and is seen with its wet feathers. 2 
The poet's sympathetic eye notices the spray of 
water splashed by the shrimp falling over the 
crane already wet and making it shiver with cold. 
A hungry cenndy is depicted to stay with its mate 
suffering from hunger in the shade of a tombstone 
in the hot summer of the arid tract. 3 

There are many indications of the poet's 
openness to sensuous impressions, specific forms, 
colours and sounds. It is of fragrance that the 
poet is silent. 

As soon as early winter begins, the fresh 
showers make the forest appear fresh, fertile and 
beautiful; 4 the blue hay a flowers fade and drop 
down ; among them the red cochineals run fast 
hither and thither ; the white mttllai flowers fall 
and mix with them ,* all these spreading over the 
red ground of the pastoral region, are comparable to 
an artist's skilful painting. 

The poet's keenness of perception of forms is 
evident from the lines in which he compares the 

1. Q*®ii&$ £imift£}tu ($jDiw*reo ^aresrth 

*#®tf>uiair »r«<sjr *3/$$&*njD *.«r^a>, — Ak». 32 0 
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twisted horns of the deer with the stalk of the 
plantain flower which has already shed some of the 
petals. 1 

The descriptive touches like that of the 
murunkai flowers as white blooms with long 
stalks, are paintings in words. 2 The epithets to 
birds and animals are equally apt and picturesque, 
e.g.valleyifruo cennay* (the brown dogs with sharp 
teeth), cetikan irunkuyil* (the black cuckoo with 
red eyes), kurunkdl annam* (the short - legged 
swan). 

In the poet's imagination, the sun is a disc of 
hot rays moving fast in the sky. 6 

Among the seasons, he describes only two, the 
early winter' and the early summer. 8 The former 
is pictured by mentioning the fresh showers, the 
flowers blossoming in the forest, the cochineal 
insects and the stags and the hinds playing together 
and enjoying the season ; and the latter is said to 
be a season when the cuckoo pecks with its beak 
the murukku flowers and perches on the 
branches of the mango trees that have yielded 
tender leaves and makes its characteristic melodious 
tunes pleasant to hear. The season is mentioned 
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3. Ibid. 
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with the epithet 4 in ' meaning pleasant (in 
ilavenit). 

Centam Putanar 

He is a close observer of clouds and moun- 
tains, tie also describes the forest region. 1 

He observes the rainbow above a mountain 
cliff 2 and the sun setting and disappearing in a 
mountain. 3 The clouds become darker and darker 
and spread themselves throughout the sky and pour 
tn torrents and make the land fertile. 4 There is 
thundering heard at nights and on account of rain 
there is a heavy flow of water in the mountain 
streams carrying away the jack fruits dropped down 
by the monkeys. 5 On such a rainy midnight, a 
python devours an elephant and to digest it 
entwines itself round a big tree with strong core/ 

Besides two slight touches describing the 
midnight as the background for mountain scenery, 7 
the poet also depicts an evening scene of the 



J. Akft. 84 ; Nar. H9. 
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pastoral region 1 There is nothing original in it 
but yet it is set artistically and made interesting. 
The birds return to their young ones and the stags 
rest with their hinds; the mullai buds are said to 
open their mouths (i.e. they blossom). The tonri 
flowers are imagined to light their lamps in the 
bushes as they are flame-like red flowers. The tink- 
ling of the bells on the necks of the cows as well as 
the melodious tunes of the cowherds' flutes slowly 
reach the ears of the heroine who expresses her 
emotional attitude towards such an evening by 
blaming it as merciless (arul il mdlai). 

Besides descriptions of colours and forms, the 
poet refers to the fragrance of the mullai flowers* 
and the flower-like scent of the ripe jack fruit 8 
(pu ndru palavuk kani). 

A peculiar, but by no means unnatural, picture 
by this artist is that of a pig with fire-like small eyes 
sleeping under a bush of creepers and fragrant 
mullai flowers dropping over and covering its 
back. 4 ' 
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Tankal Porkollan Vennakanar 

Vennakanar has observed Nature in a playful 
mood. The fall of hail on the spotted face of an 
elephant is to the poet like the throwing of pearls on 
a hill and the hail collecting together on the rock 
below is like adorning it with crystals. 1 The 
kantal flower stretching towards the kaya branch 
with blue blossoms is like a cobra spreading its 
hood afraid of a peacock in its presence. 2 The bee 
humming over the kantal flower resembles the 
dice played with the hand. 8 In such artistic com- 
parisons, the poet's sensitiveness to forms and 
colours is revealed. 

The poet hears the pleasant, sweet and many- 
tuned voice (in tint Pal kural) of the cuckoo from 
the mango tree; the humming of the bees in the 
blossomed branches is like the sweet tune of ^yaV^ 
He also gives a word-picture of an ordinary event 
in a village at night. 5 The wild cat approaches in 

1 . (If & * to 
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darkness and seeing it the hen shivers and cries 
aloud till it observes its mate with crest like the 
murukku flower. On hearing it the lady of the house 
suddenly springs from her bed with anxiety and 
lights the lamp. 

Tayankannanar 

The summer, the winter, the evening and the 
morning are all described by the poet and he seems 
to be interested in observing the various changes 
wrought by different seasons and hours in Nature, 

The southern breeze blows softly through the 
blossomed branches of trees where the cuckoo sits 
and plays its tunes in summer. 1 The flowers 
blossoming during this season are given epithets 
which are specific and descriptive. The pdtiri 
flowers are rounded, beautiful and short-stalked. 4 
The atiral has thin creepers 8 while the 'kuravu* 
has buds like the teeth of the snake. 4 

The iruppai flowers are white in colour and 
have holes as if perforated. 5 The 'long-handed* 
bears come in herds and feed on them, after exhaus- 
ting their food from the anthills. 6 
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The activities of the bee are not less interest- 
ing. 1 On the mountain slope it opens a bud in 
the mountain pool, goes to the venkai flowers, 
sucks honey from them, flies to the honeyed 
kantal flowers and sleeps there dreaming of the 
flow of rut in the face of the elephant 

The evening is described in combination 
with the rain of the winter season and the poet 
is content with mentioning the animals that 
take shelter with their mates in forests and 
mountains. 3 

The morning picture ushers in the Venus rising 
in the sky and the lamps lose their brightness. 8 
The birds begin to chirp in their nests built in the 
branches of trees and the flowers that blossom in 
the tanks are imagined to open their eyes. 
Nakkannaiyar 

Two of the poems of this poet describe the 
beauties of the seashore 4 and one, the mountain 
scenery. 5 The other two regions, the agricultural 
and the forest regions are also referred to in a 
simile. 6 
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In the description of the mountain, there is 
the rare reference to the lion called ali. 1 It is 
not an animal frequently met with in ancient 
Tamil literary works. Here it is said to be an 
animal with an instinctive hatred for the prey that 
falls on its left, and with a liking for that 
which falls on the right. Even the tiger trembles 
at its roar. It attacks the elephant ferociously, 
strikes at its face and pulls off its tusks. 

There is an elaborate picture of the screwpine 
tree in a stanza in Narrinai.* The surface of the 
trunk is rugged like the back of the shrimp and the 
thorny leaf is like the tusk-like fin of the shark; the 
screwpine bud is like the tusk of an elephant and 
blossoms like the crest adorning the head of ahorse 
and spreads fragrance throughout the place which 
therefore smells as fragrantly as the place of festival 
activities. 

The *punnai' buds blossom and shed their 
pollen on the shellfish which crawl on the 
seashore. 8 
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The sharp-teethed bat is imagined to dream in 
its sleep. 1 It is sleeping on the high branch of a 
mango tree standing inside the village and dream- 
ing of the sour taste of the nelli fruits of the 
forests of the patron AJici. 

It is interesting to note that every thing is silent 
in his pictures. Neither the lion nor the sea is depicted 
to roar. The elephant silently falls a prey to the 
ferocious animal. There is not even the east or 
the west wind to make any sound. The whole 
Nature seems to be dumb for him. But he is sensi- 
tive to the lower senses of smell, taste and touch 
as is evident from the descriptions of the fragrance 
of the screwpine flowers, 3 the sour taste of the 
nelli fruit 3 and ragged and rugged surface of 
the trunk of the screwpine tree. 4 
Nakkirar 

Nakkirar deals with all the regions except the 
pastoral which, however, seems to have not attrac- 
ted him. He takes interest in painting the pictures 
of the mountains and the sea coasts. Rarely does 
he describe the agricultural region. 

The poet is neither content with colourful 
paintings of the objects seen, nor with the descrip- 
tions of their sounds, etc., but mostly narrates 
incidents in their life, usual, or unusual. The vardl 
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fish as painted by him does not simply move in the 
tanks but eats the flesh in the hook of the fisherman's 
rod, tears away the dmpal leaves and the vallai 
creepers in the waters, struggles with the rod held 
by the fiisherman, stirs the tank and fights like a bull 
tied to ropes. 1 

The bat flies far off in the sky, suffers the 
summer heat, seeks in vain for fruits and with dis- 
appointment perches on the branch of an irri tree 
and dreams of the golden days when there was a 
rich yield of fruits a 

The cranes perching on the plantain stalks are 
depicted to be scared away by the sound of the 
pounding of rice for preparing aval. 3 This descrip- 
tion is further extended to show that they immedi- 
ately leave those plantain trees and fly up lightly to 
the tall mango trees nearby. A male crane is 
caught in the net spread by the boys of the fisher- 
men and its mate does not seek for its food but 
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with its young ones cries pitifully from the palmyra 
tree. 1 

Similarly the crow is described as feeding 
on the cooked rice offered to it, then pro- 
ceeding to the broad bazaar streets with heaps 
of shrimps caught in the sea, and stealing some of 
them and finally flying to the ship-mast. * The 
bees are said to sleep in the blossomed lotus flowers 
in the miry fields and in the early morning fly to 
the neytal flowers and hum in them and afterwards 
in the morning approach the eye like blossoms in 
the mountain pools and warble melodious tunes 
there. 3 

The pott has two long poems in Pattuppattu, 
viz., Tirumurukarruppatai and Netunalvatai. The 
former has a religious theme and dwells upon the 
greatness of Murukan, the God of the mountain 
region and the beauties of the mountains and other 
regions where His temples are located. There are 
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many descriptions of Nature especially in the first 
part of Tirupparankuriram and the last one onPala- 
mutircolai. The poem begins with the picture of 
the sun rising in the sea. God Murukan's appearance 
with divine lustre is compared to the rising sun seen 
at sea. 1 The setting sun also is similarly associated 
in the poet's mind with Murukan. In a stanza in 
Akananuru he pictures a flock of cranes flying high 
in a row in the red twilight sky and compares it to 
the garland adorning the chest of God Murukan/ 2 
Thus it is clear that both the rising sun and the 
setting sun appeal to his sense of aesthetics and at 
the same time associate his thoughts with his 
religious devotion to Murukan. 

Besides his artistic and devotional love for the 
scenes of sunrise and sunset, he reveals his keen 
interest in minute observations of the changes in 
the sky and the atmosphere. This is clearly expres- 
sed in the other long stanza in Pattuppattu, viz., 
Netunalvatai and also in some of his stanzas in 
other anthologies. He has a partiality for the 
north wind which he depicts with great facility. It 
is said to blow and scatter the tiny flowers of the 
bamboos and bend and break the long stalks of 
the hdntal flowers. 3 
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The second idyll referred to above is one that 
deals with the feelings of a king who devotes his time 
in a winter camp on a battlefield and of the queen 
who feels the separation and pines in the palace. 
The title is unique. 4 Vatai' means the north wind, 
the epithets netu and nal referring to its tediousness 
and advantageous effects respectively. Not content 
with this skilful description of the chill north wind 
in detail, he has felt that it is capable of suggesting 
to the readers the feelings of the hero and the 
heroine engaging themselves in different places in 
diverse moods, and has therefore named his poem 
by it. The poem is characterised by an accurate 
knowledge of the wildest phases of winter weather 
and show an originality of conception, a fullness of 
observation and a remarkable strength of ex- 
pression. 

The poet has observed the cloudless sky at 
midnight and has described the full moon seen in 
the company of the Constellation Pleiades i.e. on 
the day called Karttikai. 1 

The streams and torrents have a special attrac- 
tion for the artistic eyes of this poet. The long 
white waterfall is said to sound like the drum of 
experienced dancers 2 Its appearance on the black 
hills seen at a distance is, in the imagination of the 
poet, like the flow of rut in the cheeks of a ruttish 

Qf jfrimiiru /<'i» G*nn.tDir npipcSwr #>£i<fitJ& 
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elephmt 1 His famous poem Tirumurukarruppatai 
ends as it begins with a very beautiful description 
of Nature, and here is the most artistic picture of a 
waterfall in the end reminding us of Tennyson's 
"Brook".* 

There is a reference to the Kaviri river in 
Akananuru in which the poet by brief touches 
traces its course from the top of a mountain to its 
flow into the sea. 3 The flood in the river is 
said to be covered with flowers all over. In his 
opinion, the floods of the Kaviri weaken the 
seashore. 

Nakkirar has a very keen eye in observing 
motions. There is beauty in the phrase uayavara 
nutaiikum* (waving attractively) used while des- 
cribing the tender leaves of the inkai waving in the 
south breeze. The torrents that flow with force 
and make the wild beasts shiver with fear are said 
to be waving like white cloths seen on the top of the 
mountain. 6 The aerial root of the irri tree stretch- 
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ing towards a black rock below and waving with 
the wind is compared to be movements of the 
raised trunk of the elephant. 1 The finest artistic 
touch is in the picture of the flame of the lamp in the 
military camp of the king where it bends towards 
south as the north wind blows and now and then 
burns bright. 2 The descriptive touch of the move- 
ment of rain drops that cling to the leaves of trees 
in the garden is also true to Nature and highly 
artistic. 3 

Nappannanar 

The poem of Nappannanar in Paripatal is full 
of appropriate epithets for various kind? of flowers 
and thereby proves the keenness of the poet in 
observing the different colours and forms of the 
flowers. 4 

The dmpal is depicted to blossom and look 
like the slightly opened mouth. 5 The kintals are 
in fragrant bunches and blossom like hands. 6 The 
eruvai is fragrant. 7 The venkai flowers are also in 
bunches and fire-like in colour. 8 The tonri flowers 
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are very bright and are like flames. 1 The naravu 
blooms are also in bunches and blossom one by 
one in order. 9 The ilavu flowers form a contrast in 
colour when placed with other blossoms* 3 

Nampi Kuttuvan 

A poet of the neytal region, though very brief, 
his descriptive touches are enough to reveal his 
interest in observing the beauties of Nature. 

The atumpu is said to have forked leaves like 
the hoofs of the deer and flowers bright in colour 
resembling small bells in shape. 4 The shrimp is 
described to have thorn-like legs and bent back. 
They are said to go in swarms. 5 The waves of the 
sea bring them together to the shore. 

In the grove on the seashore, an unripe fruit 
drops down from the kantal tree and falls over the 
ampal bud in the backwaters which then opens its 
petals a little and resembles the mouth of the crow 
just opened. 6 

The poet is sensitive to colours and forms, but 
there is no reference to his sensitiveness to sounds, 
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and fragrance. There is no description of seasons 
or hours of a day, no sky, no sun or moon rising 
or setting. 

Nallantuvanar 

Nallantuvanar is recognised as a poet of the 
maritime region but he has also poems on other 
regions. There is a description of thQ rain pouring 
on a mountain when it seems as if the sky and the 
earth are connected and joined by water. The 
clouds envelope even the sun, so that it is not pos- 
sible to know where it is, except by those who 
count time with their time-measure called kannal. 1 
It causes such a flood in the streams that the ele- 
phants with their mates bathe in them in such 
depths that their trunks get submerged. 

These are apostrophes to the sea, to the anril 
bird and to the flute in which the heroine addresses 
them, pities them for their cry and enquires them 
what their sufferings are due to.* The poet des- 
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cribes and compares the sea to the army of a king 
marching to the battle field. 1 The roaring waves 
stand for the royal drum, the boats for the ele- 
phants and the wings of the maritime birds for 
their different weapons. 

In another poem, the flowers closing their 
petals, the leaves of trees dropping down, the 
blossoms adorning the bushes and the bees 
humming all over are all described to picture an 
evening scene and each of them is explained by a 
comparison in which a moral or an abstract idea is 
introduced. * 

There are two poems in Paripatal, one as an 
apostrophe to the Vaiyat river 8 and the other as a 
description of it. 4 The descriptions therein are 
elaborate and exhaustive. 

Nallaliciyar 

There are two poems of this author in Paripatal 
One of them describes the flood in the Vaiyai river 
and the inundations in the adjacent regions. 5 The 
other dwells upon the Tirupparankunram, a hill 
near Madura and the various sounds heard there as 
Nature's music in accompaniment to the various 

SGBifOts r qarerflwr# p^jj&vnjD U6>nt-.tuir& 
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instruments played by the skilled musicians. 1 Like 
every description in Paripatal these are also elabo- 
rate and extensive unlike the brief and telling 
descriptive touches in the other anthologies. 

Nalluruttiranar 

The poet has all his poems on pastoral region 
and they are all in Kalittokai. They reveal the 
poet's accurate knowledge of the flowers of the 
region and his keen sense of colour and form. 

The descriptive touches regarding the pitavu, 
the kotaly the kaya* the mullai % the tdnri % the 
konrai, 3 the vetci, the kuruntu, the kullai* and 
other flowers are very realistic. The epithets given 
to the flowers are felicitous and apt. For example, 
the kotal blossoms are depicted to have long stalks 

y(rf)>£flu> t ir.ethrivityif ^pipsSter ^«5)<y^iL/^o 
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which sway and look like the drunkard reeling in 
his drunken state. 1 

The poet describes bulls of different colours 
and his imaginative skill is revealed in the 
comparisons given. The tall black bull with white 
legs looks like a mountain with white waterfalls. 2 
The white bull with dots over its body resembles 
the twilight sky with shining stars 3 The red bull 
with its curved horns appears like the God Siva 
wearing the crescent moon on his head. 4 The 
bells on the horns of the reddish black bull are like 
the bees humming over the naravu buds. 5 

To the poet's trained eye, the small pool on a 
black rock is the open portion of the tender 
palmyra fruit called nunku and the rock itself, a 
sleeping female elephant. 6 

Nalvelliar 

The poet is acquainted with the mountain 
scenery and the life of the animals there, especially 
of the elephants. He enjoys the music of the 
streams; the water flowing down sounds like the 
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drum called mulavti. 1 The streams run through the 
pools on rocks washing away small stones and 
then rush through the forest at great speed. 2 

There is a pathetic picture of a family of 
elephants. The male is killed by a tiger, and the 
bereaved mate with its young one close to it 
grieves over the loss like the warrior fatally 
wounded in a battle-field. 3 

The elephants always move in a herd with a 
leader among them. The poet refers to this in a 
comparison wherein he states that the hero who has 
to leave his love returns to his village like the male 
elephant deserted by its herd. 4 The deer is a very 
timid animal and is compared to the heroine 
bashful at the approach of her hero in solitude. 5 
Her heart, moved and melted by his approach, is 
compared to the mud that absorbs the rain water 
and consequently turns soft. 0 
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Nalvettanar 

The forest stream called kanyaru is mention- 
ed in two of his poems. In one it is liked and loved 
by the heroine and, in the absence of her lover, it 
is believed that its sweet fresh water has a recupe- 
rative effect on her emaciated body. 1 In the other 
stanza also the description is subjective but there 
the lady-companion requests the hero not to come 
at nights and warns him of the dangers on the 
banks of the stream. 2 The elephants fight on the 
banks and destroy them, thereby making it very 
difficult and dangerous to walk over those banks 
at nights. Crystals and gold dust glitter among 
the black rocks through which the stream passes. 
There are dangerous whirls in it where the croco- 
diles live. In such streams, floods suddenly rise 
whenever there is a heavy fall of rain, especially at 
nights. 8 

There is also a very brief description of a 
grove that appears fresh and beautiful in the early 
summer. 4 
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Nanpalurc Ciru Metaviyar 

He is a pastoral poet and in both of his poems 
he dwells upon the shepherd and his shrieks while 
he shifts his flock from place to place or protects 
it at night. 1 The poet has an intimate knowledge 
of the plants of the region. The white mucuntai 
flowers blossoming at night on the hillside resemble 
the stars twinkling in the blue sky at midnight. 2 
His picture of the timid hare that is frightened by 
the shepherd's shriek and immediately hides itself 
in a shrub nearby, is simple and interesting. 3 

Nannakaiyar 

She is interested in depicting various seasons 
of the year. In the very few poems extant in her 
name, there are descriptions of the three seasons, 
tlavenilj kdr and kutir i.e., the early summer, the 
early winter and the late winter. Two of them 
record the feelings of the lonely heroine and 
therefore the descriptions of the seasons are subjec- 
tive and very brief. 4 In the third one, clouds 
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surrounding the tops of mountains are referred to 
by the campanion in trying to console the heroine 
in her separation. 1 

The descriptive touch of the early summer is 
in connection with the cuckoo, the herald of the 
season. 2 Its shining black feathers are besmeared 
with the pollen of the flowers of the mango branches 
which the bird pecks with its beak. Its feathers 
then appear like the black touchstone with dust of 
gold. 

The description of the late winter is restricted 
to the rainy clouds and to the chill wind that makes 
the people shiver. 3 

The poet compares the slow movement of the 
rainy clouds in the winter sky to that of the pregnant 
women and the comparison though peculiar is true 
to Nature. 4 

There is a description of the evening — very 
brief but artistic and complete in itself. The bat 
of expanding wings and of slight flight is said to 
seek in the evening for trees bearing fruits. 5 In 
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another poem, the evening is not described, but 
subjectively mentioned with an epithet expressing 
the grief of the heroine in her separation (ndr il 
malai ). 1 

Nocci Niyaman kilar 

He is a poet fascinated by mountain scenery. 
The stream falling down is, in the imagination of 
the poet, like the wave of the sea ; the blue moun- 
tain here resembling the blue sea and the white 
waterfall on the mountain, the white wave rising 
in ^he blue vastness of the sea with water splashing 
against the shore. 2 The fertile growth of the 
ears of the final in the cultivated fields is described. 3 
The parrots come there in search of food. The 
sapphire-like bees are also depicted to strike their 
humming note among the Vantal blossoms. 4 

Paranar 

Paranar exercises his perspective over a wide 
range of Nature, from mountains to sea coast, 
though he seems to have more intimate knowledge 
of, and consequently an intense partiality for, the 
agricultural tracts. 

In one of his pictures the buffalo feeds upon the 
kalunir and the lotus flowers, walks majestically 
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like a warrior and sleeps on a heap of sand. 1 There 
are four beautiful pictures of the lotus 2 and three 
of the ampal 3 He describes the tiny flowers like 
the mullai* the marutu 5 and theneem* artistically. 
The birds like cranes 7 and the fish like the valai*hnd 
a place in his word-paintings. There is also a picture 
of the swan seeking fish in the south sea and flying in 
the evening to its young ones in the Himalayas. 9 
The poet incidentally alludes to the floods in the 
Kaviri river in two descriptive touches. 10 

In all these descriptions, it is action that has 
attracted the poet's artistic eye. The buffalo 
walks majestically. 11 The valai fish frisks in the 
tank and makes the lotus leaves appear conspi- 
cuously among the ripples caused by its leaping. 12 
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The wind blows and causes those leaves to wave 
like the ears of the elephant. 1 The wind also bends 
the ampal flowers and makes them stretch towards 
the adjacent lotus flower when they look like the 
maids of a royal princess bowing before her and 
with raised hands begging her .pardon when she 
gets angry with them. 2 The flowers of the mango 
tree in the field drop down like the drizzle 
of rain. 3 The birds perching on the branches of 
the marutu tree are scared of the harvest drum 
and when they rise up and fly away from the tree, 
those branches shed their flowers, 4 The crane walks 
cunningly and silently to catch the valai fish like a 
thief entering with great care into a house under 
watch and ward. 3 The shrimp scatters the tubular 
vallni creepers and leaps over the paddy crops in the 
field making the paddy ears expand suddenly. 6 The 
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ripe mango fruit drops down into the deep waters 
of the tank with the sound 'tutum'. 1 

Even while depicting the mountain scenery, 
the elephant is pictured as rooting out trees and 
fighting the tiger with great ferocity and entering 
the field and damaging the tinai crop. 2 The 
stream falls down and looks like a white flag on 
the heights of the mountian. 3 The manai creeper 
by the side of a block of rock is pictured to climb 
over the elephant sleeping nearby since it is there 
like a block of rock. 4 The picture of a wild pig is a 
complete one and it includes the description of its 
daily life in the mountains. 5 It drinks water of a 
rocky pool, eats the cempu roots, comes down on 
a rock that appears like a sleeping she - elephant, 
treads on brushing on its wav the bunches of the 
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kutalam flowers and has its back besmeared with 
their pollen so as to look like a touchstone with dust 
of gold, eats the tinai ears and sleeps there in a 
happy mood. 

The descriptions of the maritime region are 
equally full of such pictures of motion and action. 
A group of shrimp fish is said to attack the vessel 
sailing in the sea. 3 The waves dash on the shore 
and sound like a drum and damage the small burrows 
of the crabs. 2 The waves are numerous and 
their white tops dash and split and scatter spray. 3 
The vast surface of water is a grand spectacle and 
is said to shake itself when the wind blows on the 
surface. 4 

In the desert tract, the iruppai flowers blown 
by the violent wind drops down on the rocks below 
like the round dice called kalanhxi carved out 
of the tusks of the elephants. 5 The elephant hears 
the blended notes of the musical instruments of 
the musicians and mistakes it for the roar of a tiger, 
gets angry, attacks a blossomed venkai tree, tears 
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off one of its branches and wearing it on its head 
makes a roar that echoes in the mountain rocks. 1 

Thus everywhere it is motion and action that 
fascinate the poet more than colours and sounds 
which also he mentions but briefly and rarely. 
Anyhow it has to be said that he is very poor in 
his sense of fragrance. The objects mentioned in 
his poems are numerous and they include many 
flowers like the lotus and the dmpal, but it is a 
wonder that their fragrance is not depicted. The 
descriptions of the different kinds of scents of 
flowers require an accurate study of the seasons and 
the periods in which they blossom and spread their 
fragrance and it is clear from this why the poet 
who has depicted Nature in so many poems is so 
silent regarding references to seasons and periods. 

But Paranar has exhibited his interest in obser- 
vations of midnight, rainy clouds and the chill 
north wind. There are four artistic descriptions 
of the midnight, 2 three of the clouds in the sky 3 
and one of the north wind which is an apostrophe. 4 
One description is of a night bright with the moon- 
light and full of disturbances with the barking of 

sn&eueo @}9arujir «t_a/Ll tiffin 
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dogs and the hooting of owls. 1 Another night is 
dead-silent and even the sleepless fish in the sea are 
said to sleep. 2 The third description is of a 
night chill and cold with dew-falls. 3 The fourth 
is of a night with an ocean-like dark sky and 
heavy showers of rain and frequent lightning and 
incessant thunder causing great anxiety to the 
villagers. 4 

The clouds moving in the sky after pouring 
rain at night are compared to the elephants mildly 
walking after their ruttish adventure is over, 5 
They are said to pour at night and to surround 
the mountain cliffs at dawn like carded cotton. 6 
The rain pours at all places without distinguishing 
the fertile lands from the barren and the empty 
tanks from the broad fields and is therefore com- 
pared to a patron who never distinguishes his 
bards one from another but favours them all 
equally. 7 

i. Aka. 122. 
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There is nothing peculiar in the description 
of a sunset in a stanza in Akananuru, 1 but the 
following picture is of some interest. The wild 
cat seeks food to feed its hungry mate that gave 
birth to young ones, hides itself beside a large 
receptacle of varaku and watches silently for the 
opportunity to catch the domestic fowl there. 
Sunrise is briefly mentioned in a simile which des- 
cribes a king seen on a decorated chariot. 2 

Paranar's sense of form and colour has been 
so developed that throughout his poems he gives 
comparisons of the most appropriate and most 
arresting type. For every description of colour, or 
form, there is some flower or stem or some 
such object brought in for comparison. The lady's 
paleness of complexion in separation and sorrow is 
like the colour ot the ptrkku flower, 8 The 
shoulder is compared to the lovely part between 
the two nodes of a well grown bamboo. 4 Her eyes 

w<r£*r 
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are like the kuvalai flowers 1 and her complexion 
like the colour of the dmpal stem when its skin 
is peeled off.* The soft tongue of the great scholars 
is compared to the ilavu petal. 3 The move- 
ment of the needle in stitching the open wounds of 
the warriors wounded in the battle field is compared 
to that of the kingfisher that dips itself into the 
tank to catch fish. 4 The flags waving over the high 
buildings appear like the waterfalls from the heights 
of mountains. 5 Nature is referred to even in 
comparisons describing abstract feelings. The 
heroine pining in the absence of her lover consoles 
herself and says that her mind has suffered much like 
the cobra that has lost its gem. 6 The poet's inte- 
rest in depicting motion is again revealed in his 
comparison of the paleness that appears and dis- 
appears in her complexion to the duckweed in a 
tank that separates at the touch and re-joins and 
covers again by the removal of the hand from 
the water. 7 
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In a single stanza in Akananuru, there are 
nine beautiful similes in a series. 1 The tusk of a 
wild boar is very hard, and the hairs on its body are 
like the bamboo roots. The rocky pool resembles 
the beating side of the drum. The cempu has 
sapphire-like leaves and bulbous roots like balls of 
boiled rice. The rock on which the boar comes 
down looks like an elephant sleeping. The water 
of a fountain is abundant like that of a river. The 
white kutalam flower just blossoming resembles 
the perching posture of a crane. The kutalam 
pollen found on the dark skin of the boar is like 
the dust of gold seen on a touchstone. This is 
enough to prove that the poet revels in appreciating 
the beauties of Nature and in comparing one with 
another and painting pictures of different types. 
Similar one is found in the apostrophe to the north 
wind in Akan5nuru. a 

The epithets and verbs he uses in his descrip- 
tions are felicitous and full of suggestions and 
enable the reader to visualize the objects described. 
The lotus has flame-like flowers, long stems and 
broad leaves. 3 The vallai is the creeper thin and 
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tubular. 1 The dog is sharp-toothed and has its 
tail curled to the right. 3 The owl has a rough and 
strong mouth, 8 The iruppai flower is rounded 
and cone-shaped. 4 The elephant's trunk is strong 
and large like the trunk of a palmyra tree. 5 The 
wild cat has rounded legs and greenish eyes. 6 The 
domestic cock has dewlap-like part resembling 
tender leaves, thickly set hairs on the neck and 
bright crest like the murukku flower. 7 The 
shrimp is a fish with soft hair-like part in the head 
and curved shape. 8 The fig tree has white 
branches. 9 The kutali is short-stemmed. 10 The 
swan is a bird with bright soft feathers and red 
legs and strong tireless flight. 11 There are many 
such epithets and verbs of apt description. 

Picir Antaiyar 

There are three poems of this poet which con- 
tain descriptions of Nature. 12 The poet seems to 
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have lived near the mountains as well as the sea- 
shore. In a stanza in Akananuru he describes the 
clouds that pour rain at night and wash away the 
wounds of the elephant which fought with the 
tiger ; in the early morning these clouds 
overspread the mountain with a white haze like 
the smoke round the potter's kiln 1 

In a stanza in Narrinai there is a descrip- 
tion of the seashore with the pleasant shade of the 
punnai tree, the ceaseless sound of waves and the 
long-legged cranes seeking fish there. There is an 
interesting picture of the mother crane dropping a 
small fish into the mouth of its young one that has 
been all along calling its mother from its nest 
on a high branch. 

The third stanza is in Purananuru and is an 
apostrophe to the swan that seeks fish in the 
Kumari shore on the south and flies in the evening 
to the mountains on the north. 0 By addressing the 
bird, the poet expresses his affectionate feelings 
towards his friend the Cola king called Koppe- 
runcolan. In it the evening sky is painted with 

•aeogjar® Lfm*u3(ar Opffw jpun. — A ka« 
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the full moon shining bright and beautiful like the 
face of the king. 

Perun Kunrur Kilar 

Perunkunrur seems to be the village of the 
poet and, as signified by the name, the village 
was probably situated in a mountainous region. 
Most of the poems describe the mountain scenery 
and testify to the poet's intimate knowledge of 
this region. 

There are evidences in these poems to suggest 
that the poet has observed the beauties of the 
mountains from various angles, from the top and 
from the bottom, from afar as well as from 
near. A male elephant slips down a slope 
and falls into a pit when its mate tries to save it 
by rooting out trees, breaking the branches and 
throwing them into the pit so that they may 
serve as steps to its mate to come up. 1 This 
violent plucking and piling of branches resounded 
beyond the high mountain. Perhaps the poet 
had heard the noise from the top itself. The 
sounding cataract is to him the drum called 
'tannumai'.* 

In another stanza there is a description of a 
rainy night in which the lightning flashes as if the 
mountain winks. 3 This imagery is conceivable only 
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if one sees a mountain in a dark night from a dis- 
tance. The poet himself in a simile speaks of a 
mountain that seems as if standing and gazing at 
the world. 1 Yet another stanza refers to the height 
of the mountain which looks as if it peeps into the 
sky thrusting its towering cliff. 2 

Even regarding the descriptions of the ways of 
life of the animals there, the poet evinces his inti- 
mate and accurate knowledge of them. His picture 
of the bear that thrusts its hand-like foreleg into an 
anthill and digs and hurts the snake inside brings 
before the reader's eye the actual scene. 3 This usually 
takes place at midnights. The tiger kills the wild 
boar and draws it through the forest making the 
whole place stink. 4 The watchman in the tinai field 
places a trap for the pig but an unfortunate tiger is 
trapped. 5 The monkey leaps about and plays with 
the mountain goat called varutai.* 

There is a picture of an evening in the dewy 
season called acciram (or antrum).** This season 
is described in another stanza also as one in which 
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the clouds pass on to the south and by pouring rain 
make the mountains green with shrubs and creepers 
growing luxuriantly. 1 The poet has a partiality for 
showers of rain and floods and streams. Four of 
his stanzas describe the rain with lightning and 
thunder. 3 In a stanza in Patirruppattu, there is 
painted in two lines a picture of a flood and 
the stanza is, therefore, aptly called ventalaic 
cempunal (water red in colour with white head i.e. 
flood of reddish muddy water with waves white on 
the surface). 8 It is said to carry with it sandalwood 
and eagle wood from the mountains, pass through 
the regions with abundant foam and direct its 
course to the sea. There are brief references to 
the sea coast 4 and to the agricultural fields. 5 The 
poet in a humorous mood imagines the marriage of 
a big snail with a conch at day-time in the shade of 
an ampal leaf. 6 The house-sparrow feeds on the 
rice in the field and with its mate rests in its nest. 7 

2. Ibid. tf, UJ JUT. Pttia. 147. 
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In all such verses, the epithets to various objects cf 
Nature are themselves such connotative touches 
that they enable the readers to visualize the pictures. 
For example, the shade of the dmpal leaf is not 
simply mentioned but it is the shade of a broad 
leaf of the dmpal with tubular stem. 1 The male 
sparrow has a black neck and lives in the houses 
and its mate has a grey back. 2 The descriptions 
are thus made vivid with a wealth of living 
details. 

In addition to descriptions of the marutam 
region, the poet depicts the mountains and the 
rainy clouds. Even when he has to praise his 
patron KutakkOc Ceral Irumpori, he compares his 
army and the noise of the royal drum to the moun- 
tain and the roaring thunder of the rainy clouds. 8 

Perun Kaucikanar 

He is a poet of the night clouds as in both of 
his poems he describes the rainy clouds in dark 
nights. 4 In one stanza, the heroine looks at the 
dark sky and observes the movements of the clouds 
in the light emitted by the glow-worms among the 
branches of a jack tree. 5 The second is an apos- 
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trophe to the clouds themselves. 1 The hero has 
returned home in time before the commencement of 
the rainy season, and therefore feels thankful to the 
clouds for pouring in torrents after his return and 
wishes them a glorious career over the cliffs of the 
mountains throughout the world. He is in such a 
happy mood that he is able to appreciate the clatter 
of the pouring rain and compares it to the sweet 
tune of the ydl 

Pexuncittiranar 

All his poems are on purappovul or subjects 
other than love, and there is no necessity for him 
to describe the karuapporul or objects of Nature 
as background for his themes. Yet, whatever he 
refers to in his comparisons is very apt interest- 
ing and is enough to prove his interest in observa- 
tion and appreciation of the beauties of Nature. 

Women who have lost their husbands cast of 
bangles as a mark of widowhood and this is com- 
pared to the shedding off of the petals of the 
plantain flower one by one when finally the stem 
is left without any beauty. 2 In another simile, the 
description of the Ganges is most appropriate and 
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highly realistic. 1 The clouds rise from the sea, 
gather themselves, appear dark and huge like 
mountains in the sky, roar with thunder and pour 
in torrents; when such a rainy season is past and 
when the summer reigns supreme making the tanks 
and rivers everywhere dry, the Ganges flows full 
of water for the benefit of the whole of mankind. It 
is a fact that there are floods in the Ganges mostly 
in summer as it is then that the snow in the Hima- 
layas melt and flow into the Ganges. This the 
poet Peruncittiranar describes in a comparison while 
referring to the bountiful help rendered by the 
patron Kumanan in the absence of other patrons. 

There are two descriptive touches of the 
burial ground 2 and one of the Mutiram hills. 8 In 
the description of the hills, a male monkey is pic- 
tured to take possession of a ripe jack fruit of thorny 
rind and beckon to its mate with its forelegs thereby 
resembling human beings signifying their call to 
others with their hands. 
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Peruntalaic cattanar 

There are two brief, yet beautiful, pictures of 
the north wind and the dewy season. 1 One refers 
to the midnight when all are asleep and when there 
is rain ; the north wind blows and the eye-like 
karuvilai flowers wave and look like the spots on 
the peacock's tail/ 2 The other is of the cranes that 
perch on the sugarcancs and cry aloud unable to 
bear the chill north wind and the drizzle accom- 
panying it ; the paddy ears with the edges of the 
grains like the ends of fire, bend and wave towards 
the south ridge. 8 

The poet compares his own feelings, when the 
patron whom he approached for favour disappointed 
him, to those of the birds which fly a long distance 
seeking fruits in a mountain and return with great 
disappointment. 4 
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Peruntevanar 

There are two descriptions of a desert tract 
with the birds and animals suffering without food 
in the abnormal heat of the prolonging summer. 1 
The branches of the yd tree with high trunks are 
dry without leaves and there is seen on it a kite 
looking at its mate hungering for flesh. 2 Its 
feathers are said to be scorched on account of the 
burning heat there. The male elephant is said to 
feed its hungry herd with the inside of the trunk of 
the yd tree which it butts and gores with its 
strong tusks. 3 

A stanza in Narrinai is an apostrophe to the 
owl that has its abode in the deep recess of a tree on 
the bank of the village tank. In two lines the poet 
pictures the bird and brings it before the reader's 
imagination as having a sharp bent bill, clear round 
eyes, sharp nails, straight flight and strong build. 
Its shriek at night is said to be alarming and the 
lady-companion promises it a line and pleasant dish 
of meat boiled in ghee and fried flesh of rats if 
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only it kept silent at nights when the hero comes 
on visit 1 

Perumpatumanar 

There is nothing peculiar except that his des- 
criptions abound in audition. The wind blows and 
the dry seeds of the vakai sound like the drum beaten 
in accompaniment to a rope-dance. 2 The thunder 
roars and seems to shake and turn over the moun- 
tain. :i The birds chirp and gather in the branches 
of the banyan tree and seek its fruits again and 
again all the days of the year. 4 Even the north 
wind is described to make the continuous sound 
*im* in the dark nights. 5 

Peyanar 

He is the author of the last hundred of Ainku- 
runuru and a few other poems in the other antho- 
logies ; he is a poet of the forest region that appears 
most beautiful in the early winter, especially in the 
evenings. There are descriptions of the late winter 
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and the dewy season also but they are very brief 
and rare, while most of the stanzas deal with the 
early winter and the flowers blossoming and the 
animals and birds playing merrily during the 
season. 

The stags leap about the forests with their 
hinds, 1 The fresh showers make the frogs happy 
so that in every pit and pool their croaking is 
heard. 2 The bees hum over the newly-blossomed 
flowers in every shrub and creeper. 3 The peacocks 
begin their dance. 4 The skylark is content and is 
quiet and happy by reason of the heavy rain that 
pours. 5 The hares run here and there ; and when 
the watchmen fling some seeds at them, they 
timidly retreat into the coverts nearby. 6 From 
the anthills the winged white-ants start their flight. 7 
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The flowers mullai, konrai, tonri and pitavu, 
are described artistically. The konrai flowers 
are said to be like small patens of gold. 1 The 
poet uses a picturesque phrase when he mentions 
that the konrai blossoms garlands, meaning that 
the bunches are like garlands. The talavu bud 
is like beak of the kingfisher and the bee hums 
over it and opens its petals. 2 The mullai buds 
are as bright and white as the moonlight itself. 3 

The red ground of the pastoral region looks as 
if adorned by the various flowers of different 
colours and scents dropping down on it. 4 The gold- 
like konrai flowers falling into a pit on the way 
make it appear like a box of gold coins with its lid 
opened. 3 

The poet has a peculiar interest in comparing 
the beauties of Nature observed in this part of 
the region with the aspects of beauty of the heroine 
herself* The heroine's forehead is depicted to 
smell like the forest region that has become fertile 
and fresh after rain, 6 and also like the mullai 
flowers that blossom in the rainy season. 7 The 
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peacock is compared to the heroine herself, 1 and 
the timid look of the deer to her look. 54 While in 
separation, the paleness of her eyes is compared to 
the colour of the konrai flowers and the eyes 
themselves to the kuvalai blossoms. 3 

Peyanar is so much interested in depicting the 
beauties of this region that one of his poems is an 
apostrophe to the region itself. 4 It is an address 
by the hero who, on his return home, perceives the 
fresh appearance of the land made beautiful by the 
gold-like konrai blossoms and the honeyed kaya 
flowers and the tonri flowers seen everywhere. 

Since he has often described the fresh showers 
conventionally belonging to this region, one can 
expect descriptions of the atmospheric changes in 
the sky. He only mentions the rainbow in one of 
the stanzas and refers to the rain commencing its 
pouring, 5 But these are not up to one's expecta- 
tion. There is not a single description about the 
movement of the clouds in the sky and this only 
proves that the poet's eye observes with interest the 
beauties of the earth than those of the sky. There 
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are no doubt reasons for this ; the earth is full of 
fascinating colours and forms and attractive scents 
besides various sounds and appeals to almost all the 
senses of the poet, whereas there is compartively 
nothing in the sky except the colourful changes of 
the clouds to attract him. 

In one of his descriptions of the late winter, 
there is a brief reference to the moon seen during 
day and consequently appearing white but not 
bright. 1 The poet compares the white pakanrai 
flower to this pale moon- In the stanzas dealing 
with the dewy season, the north wind is described 
along with the fall of dew. 2 The poet says that 
the dew-fall is such that the whole earth is 
shivering with cold. 3 Here his vision is very wide* 
and he sees the earth as a whole in his imagination. 

He is one of the poets who have mentioned 
the skylark and in the case of the other poets, 
there is no description of the bird, probably because 
it is not visible even to the poet's searching eyes. 4 

Peralavayar 

Though there are only three poems of 
this poet, in these he exhibits himself as a great 
word-painter. His pictures are very interesting and 
realistic. The churning rod of a milkmaid hangs in 
front of a thatched hut and the young calf there 
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licks the rod. 1 The k&rlci tree is pictured with its 
short trunk and flowers that blossom in garland- 
like bunches. 2 

The picture of a mountain on a rainy day 
is also interesting. 8 The heavy downpour of rain 
is accompanied by the din of roaring thunder while 
the mountain with tall bamboo groves near the 
clefts echoes it. Ttn mountain itself seems to be 
shaken by it. The elephant bespattered with mire 
on the forehead tramples over the knlari flowers 
and then breaks off the branches of the jack tree. -1 

The poet has not restricted himself to any 
particular region or to any particular aspect in his 
range of observation. 

Peri Cattanar 

Though there are a few poems in which he des- 
cribes the scenery of mountains, he is mainly a 
maritime poet. 

The sea and the thickly grown grove on the 
sea coast are, in the poet f s imagination, like the 
moonlight and darkness side by side.* The blos- 
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somed white screwpine flower looks like the broken 
tusk of an elephant, and the blowing west wind 
spreads its pollen on the toy-houses of the 
young girls playing on the sand. 1 The wind breaks 
the rising waves, splits the water and throws the 
sprtndnft like the soft cotton carded with a 
bow-like instrument. 2 

The tall palmyra trees and the blossomed 
Punnat trees are everywhere described in the sea 
coast scenes. 3 The sharp-beaked anril bird 
perches on the palmyra stems and calls it& mate in 
a pining voice. 4 The village on the sea coast is on 
all sides surrounded by the palmyra trees as a fence* 
The punnat trees on the sand dunes have a special 
appeal to the poet s imagination. The bees swarm 
round the trees and hum over the flowers, and the 
hum is so loud that it is not possible to hear the 
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tinkling of the bells of the chariots running on the 
way- 1 

The noise of the waves is twice compared to 
that of the drum called mulavu* The sta is said 
to dance to the tune of the waves and resemble 
those who suffer from incurable wounds and 
restlessly toss in beds. 3 

In the descriptions of this poet, the sea coast 
is always pictured in an evening settirg and 
thus leads one to agree with Naccinarkkiniyar and 
argue that evening is the appropriate period for 
this region and that the term erpdtu occurring ia 
Tolkappiyam means ibe evening. 4 In the picture 
of an evening, the setting sun is depicted to disap- 
pear in a mountain leaving the sea coast desolate.* 
The black-legged white cranes after feeding on the 
shrimps rise up and fly to the ptinnai trees and 
stay there. 6 In the backwaters the sharks rise 
to the surface with their mates and because of 
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their movements the flowers therein merge into 
the water and disappear. 1 

In the mountain scenery, a male monkey 
climbs over the trees and drops the ripe fruits from 
there when the young ones peck at them from below*' 2 
The elephant and the tiger fight and shed blood 
which stinks; but the vetikat blossoms and the 
kulavi flowers spread their fragrance and dispel the 
unpleasant odour. 3 The peacock dancing there 
seems as if decorated with the gold-like pollen shed 
by the blossoms of the vetlcai trees. 4 There is a 
picture of a honeycomb on the high branch of a 
tall sandalwood tree grown on the heights of a 
mountain. 5 The bamboos grow in clusters and 
this the poet brings out in a comparison to a large 
family of members closely related to one another. 6 
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The poet depicts a heavy fall of rain on the 
mountain when the dark clouds spread all over the 
sky, cover the sun completely and pour in torrents* 
so that even the herds of elephants shiver. 1 The 
poet also appreciates the beauty of the stream on 
the top that resembles when seen from a distance 
a white garland worn by the mountain, 2 

There is a reference to the skylark that longs 
for rain and the poet mentions it is tulinasaip- 
pul % the bird that longs for the rain drops. 8 The 
poet's keenness of observation of sights, sounds 
and fragrance is well attested by his descriptions. 

Poruntil llankiranar 

In two stanzas the poet describes the arid 
desert tract withjytf and iruppai trees. 4 The kite 
perches on the branches of ihe^a tree and calls to 
its mate in its characteristic shriek. 5 The owl's 
harsh hooting is heard like the tune of the instru- 
ment called makuli and seems to have some 
signification. 6 The iruppai trees have low bran- 
ches which are tossed by the wind with all the 
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leaves withered and fallen away, but with tender 
leaves bright and fire-like in colour. 1 

The heroine's eyes are compared to the red 
petals of naravti and the blue blossoms of kuvalai, 
and her hands deprived of the bangles to the 
creepers that have shed all the flowers.* She 
listens to the tick-tick of a lizard predicting her 
lover's return. 8 

Maturai Alakkar Nalar Makanar Mallanar 

(Mallanar son of Alakkar Nalar of Madurai) 

The poet depicts the forest region both in its 
arid, rainless state and in its fertile state after fresh 
showers in the early winter. 

When in an arid state, the west wind blows at 
the bamboos and the branches of nemai trees and 
deprive them of their leaves ; 4 it stirs the dust of 
the land and whirls itself;* the wind is so hot that 
the poet appropriately uses the epithet eri*vay 
(fire-mouthed). 6 The pools are dry and the deer 
search for water, suffer without food, and faint in 
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the shadeless forest region scorched by the hot 
rays of the summer sun. 1 There is a picture of a 
ferocious boar with small eyes and miry back 
that falls a prey to the wild beast called honay 
which is in turn hunted by the mountaineers 
and deprived of the prey. 8 

The wild fowl satiated with the buds sleeps 
in a place where the pepper-creepers grow and 
shed their seeds. 8 

In the fertile pastoral region where the mull^i 
and the pitavu blossom, the peacocks play and the 
stags leap about with their hinds. 4 

The poet has a keen musical ear as evidenced 
by his reference that the wayfarers listen to the 
cry of the kite and compare it to the musical tune 
called ili * 
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The epithets the poet uses to describe various 
trees and flowers are arresting. The bamboos, the 
yd and the naku trees grow tall and straight, and 
this is expressed by the epithets cennilai and 
pokiya. 1 The tender leaves of the yd tree are 
forked as described by the epithet havaimuri.* The 
mullai bud is white and sharp pointed, 8 A pitavu 
with a bent trunk is described and its flowers are 
like moonlight in colour and the buds are in closely 
set bunches. 4 

Maturai Aruva Vanikan llavettanar 

{Havettanar, the cloth merchant of Madurai) 

The poet depicts all the regions except the 
sea coast. His pictures of the mountain scenery 
are many and leads one to think that he is mostly 
attracted by, or, acquainted with the mountainous 
region. 

In his mountain pictures, there are tall plantain 
trees that wave their long broad leaves when the 
wind blows so as to stroke the elephant sleeping 
below 0 The east wind bends and closes the petals 
of the hdntal flowers and strews them on the 
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rocks'; 1 the flowers then look like the cobra that 
contracts the hood ;* the ears of the tinai crop 
grow fertile like the trunks of the elephants ; s the 
echoed roar of the tiger that killed an elephant is 
heard by the mountaineers and is mistaken for the 
thunder of the rainy clouds. 4 

The red ground of the pastoral region is beauti- 
fully pictured. The fresh showers have made it 
attractive and the sapphire-like karuvilai f lowers,, 
the bright tonri flowers in the thickets and the 
gold-like blossoms hanging in bunches in the 
honrai branches are all said to adorn the region.* 

In the agricultural tract set in the early sum- 
mer season, a thin sheet of water flows in a curved 
manner like the crawling of a snake 6 The cuckoo 
is heard on the branches of the mango trees with 
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bunches of flowers. 1 A buffalo with iron-like black 
horns enters the tank with pearl-like clear water*, 
tears off the Ampal leaves, feeds on the luvalai 
flowers, chews the cud and walks under the l&nci 
trees which shed the pollen of their flowers on its 
wet back.* 

The poet is very brief in his descriptions but 
very picturesque and balanced in his observations of 
colours, forms and sounds. He is, however* 
silent about the fragrance of the flowers he dis- 
cribes. 

Maturai Maiutankilar Makanar Perunkanxianar 

(Perunkannanar son of Marutankilar of Madurai) 

The poet has two detailed descriptions, one of 
the early, winter in a pastoral region 8 and the other 
of the arid mountain tract. 4 

In the first he begins with the clouds covering 
the atmosphere and raining with thunder; in the 
pools, the frogs croak like the drum beaten during 
a rope dance; the bunches of konrai blossoms 
seem like gold ornaments hung over the branches. 
The flame-like tonri in the bushes and the mull at 

3. Ibid, 864. 
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and the illatn blossom in the season ; the rocky 
pools are full of water for the animals to drink. 1 

In the arid mountain scenery, there is the bear 
with fire-like mouth seeking food in the anthill 
after being satiated with the trtippai flowers ; the 
elephant keeps watch over the pathway and seeks 
to kill the wayfarers; the flock of kites with barren 
necks living on the heights of mountain longs for 
rotten flesh 2 . 

Mazikuti Marutanar 

The poet describes all the regions though it 
may be said that his description of the mountain 
scenery is poor. 

His famous poem Maturaikkanci has a large 
treatise on Nature. The poem does not, as 
denoted by the title, restrict itself to the descrip- 
tion of the city of Madurai, but deals with the 
P^ndiya country as a whole and consequently the 
different regions of the country. The notable 
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feature Of the descriptions is that of the various 
aoises heard in the different regions. 1 The Vaiyai 
river is portrayed with the animals and birds native 
to the banks and the flowers carried away by it in 
its flow and flood. 2 

Trees and flowers are decked with appropriate 
epithets: the vel tree is ciriyilai re/ s (yil with 
tiny leaves); the mango tree is ttinatt tek kokku* 
(mango tree that yields bunchf s of sweet fruits) ; 
the avirai flower is ponner avirai 5 {avirai of 
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gold-like flowers ;the kantal tree is kotunt&l kantal 1 
(kanfalol bent trunk) ; the lotus is muttdla cufart 
tatnarai.* (lotus ot thorny stems and flame like 
flowers). Similarly there are epithets to almost 
all the objects described. 

The west wind is said to blow into the clefts 
and roar like the sea ruffled by the wind* 8 

There is an interesting picture of the moist 
clouds and the flood they cause in the rivers, 4 
They spread from east to west, covering up the 
sky, pour in torrents day and night, fill up the 
streams with floods and by their rattling terrify the 
elephants and redden the rivers with the mud 
washed down the mountain slopes. 

Mamulanar 

Almost all his poems describe the dry desert 
regions, and, like Perunkatufiko, he may also be 
distinguished by the epithet *Palai-Patiya\ but no 
necessity has been felt to distinguish him as he is 
the only poet with this name. 
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In most of his descriptions, Nature is wild and 
rude, not mild and kind, and is red in tooth and 
claw. He paints terrible pictures and, in fact, 
among the poems of his age, his poems abound in 
such pictures of Nature. 

There is not a drop of water in the rocky 
pools on account of great heat and the rocks 
are so hot that the rice dropping from the bamboos 
immediately get parched by their heat. 1 There 
are no wayfarers and the highwaymen have no 
means of livelihood and are famished. 2 The 
heated rocks sp4t leaving clefts every where. ; 
Migratory birds suffer when they have to cross this 
part of land even if they fly high in the sky. 4 
The bamboos that can withstand any heat no 
longer survive and b< come scorched and the nodes 
split. 5 The elephants seek water in vain and in the 
mountain pools they find only moss which they 
eagerly eat and try to quench their thirst. 6 There 
are corpses on the way from which the kites take 
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off the eyes to feed their young ones with. 1 The 
tiger kills the deer, eats to its content and leaves 
off the rest for the kites and the eagles. 2 The 
python devours the male elephant when its mate 
spends sleepless nights roaring w»th great sorrow. 8 
The poor mammal is always afraid of falling a 
prey to the hungry tiger. 4 

Along with his description of the arid tracts, he 
paints the agricultural region in some stanzas with 
a contrast that is very conspicuous. r> In one such 
stanza there is the picture of the elephant in the 
arid mountain that searches into a rocky pool for 
some water but only gets the moss aad eats it and 
then rests with its hungry, faint mate. In the same 
stanza, a buffalo in the agricultural tract eats lotus 
flowers and when satiated walks towards a bent 
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jack tree and rests under its dark shade. 1 In 
another stanza, a tiger is depicted as attacking the 
deer and killing it and feeding on its flesh. When 
it leaves the place the kites feast on the remains. 
The picture given in contrast here is of marutu 
trees grown tall on the banks of a river and mango 
trees yielding beautiful tender leaves.* In contrast 
to the kites feeding on the flesh, there are cuckoos 
perching on the blossomed branches of the mango 
trees and singing melodiously. 

Of the fertile mountain scenery, there is noth- 
ing in his poems. But the mountains seem to 
have been observed from a distance and also from 
very near the bottom. The small and high moun- 
tains side by side have attracted his eyes and he 
draws their picture in artistic words— 'kuriyavum 
netiyavum kunru talai mananta'. 8 The wild fire 
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on the mountains resembles the row of lights in 
the fishermen's boats sailing in the sea at nights. 1 
The high cliff of a mountain is, in the poet's imagi- 
nation, the head of the mountain piercing and 
entering the sky. a There is a curious picture of 
the Himalayas, wherein he states that it rises high 
like smoke, approaches the sky and there looks 
like flame covered with snow. 3 

The sea is referred to in similes and the des- 
criptions are brief. 4 The tiny spray splashed by 
the waves that break against the shore forms a 
beautiful scene and is compared to the scene of the 
tiny white flowers of the murunkai trees dropping 
and whirling with the whirlwind in the arid tract. 5 
The rumour spreading in the village about the love 
between the heroine and her lover is said to be as 
bright as the full moon rising above the vast sea in 
the twilight after sunset 6 There are references 
to the sea, but no separate description of it* 
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Rainfall is also referred to. In two similes 
there are references to the hail falling with the 
rain. 1 The white murunkai flowers blown by the 
whirlwind drop down like the hail in the fresh 
showers. When the elephant rubs its back on the 
trunk of the maraam tree, the latter sheds its 
white flowers which then resemble the hail falling 
with the rain. 

The sun is described in a few stanzas not in 
similes but directly in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the abnormal heat of the arid mountain 
tracts. He is said to be burning red like fire and 
spreading his hot rays to the utter destruction of 
the earth. 4 His excessive heat causes clefts in the 
mountains. 8 He that makes the bright day with 
ultra-violet rays changes the fertile mountain into 
a desert. 4 In the poet's imagination the sun is the 
boat to sail the vast sky. 5 

There is a description of early summer called 
by the poet 'arumpata venir. 6 While referring to 
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the piitikam flower, the poet mentions it as a 
blossom of winter. 1 

Mamulanar is generally more interested in 
animal life and incidents than in the beauties there 
in Nature. Even as regards the descriptions of 
Nature, there are evidences to prove the poet's 
keenness of observation of colours and sounds and 
his interest in noticing the beautiful forms of objects 
and their portrayal. The forked tender leaf of the 
black-trunked yd tree is bright and beautiful and 
resembles the dewlap-like part of the domestic 
cock; 9 the round and flat foot of the elephant is 
the drum. 8 The white maraam flowers drop down 
like the hail accompanying the cool showers cf 
rain. 4 When they drop on the hot rocks below K 
they become parched like the fried grains of rice/ 

The poet is skilful in drawing word-pictures of 
an artistically high standard. The tall iruppai 
trees with red tender leaves shed their white 
flowers resembling cone-like pieces cut out of ivory/ 
The bears visit in a group like a herd of sheep and 
feed on those flowers. 7 In another picture, a tiger 
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attacks a male elephant whose loud roar terrifies 
its mate and makes it run away leaving its young 
one ; after a while the poor female elephant sear- 
ches for the young one with its trunk raised up and 
placed on its head, — really and affectionate mother 
searching for her missing child. 1 Another elephant 
feeds on the venkai leaves and has its trunk raised 
and placed on its forehead when the trunk looks 
like a snake that crawls on a big rock. 9 The poet's 
sense of forms as well as intensity of imaginaion 
clearly prove his artistic sense of appreciation, his 
intimate knowledge of Nature and his sympathy 
with the lives of birds and animals. 

Marokkattu Nappacalaiyar 

To this poet the crocodiles seen at night in the 
deep moats surrounding the city seem to rush 
together to seize the shadow of the watchmen fall- 
ing on the waters when they go round the city with 
iamps in their hands. 8 The thick forest is as dark 
as if the night itself sleeps there quietly. 4 The 
^arly morning is pictured with its dewfall and the 
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cock's crow makes men rise up from bed. x The 
river Kaviri is full of water and dashes against both 
the banks noisily. 9 

Nor does this poet lack acquaintance with the 
mountains. The parrots gather in groups in the 
fields on hills and feed upon the ears of tinai when 
their cry resembles the melody of the musical 
instrument called vayir.* 

Milaip Perun-Kantan 

He is a pastoral poet and depicts an evening 
of the region with the blossoming mullai and the 
setting sun. 4 In such a setting, the heroine feels 
that the evening approaches earlier during the 
period of her lover's separation than it used to da 
before, and this feeling is expressed in poetic lan- 
guage ; she says that the period of the blossoming 
mullai is not the only evening ; for persons like 
herself separated from lovers even the noon is an 
evening, even the dawn is an evening. 

In another stanza, he illustrates the eternal 
newness of love by comparing it to the luxuriant 
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and newly grown tender grass in the pastoral 
region gently rubbed by an aged cow. 1 

Mutattamak Kanniyar 

He is the author of the second poem in Pattu- 
pattu called Porunararruppatai. It is a long idyll 
dealing elaborately with all the regions. The 
similes therein are apt. They are not far-fetched,nor 
irrelevant. The pustule formed in the feet of the 
wayfarers by walking over the sharp-pointed stones 
in the hot desert are compared to the ripe fruits 
of the tnaral which is one of the plants of the arid 
region. 1 The poor shade of the leaf-less trees in 
the tract is like the net spread on the ground. 8 

The skill of the poet in describing various 
objects aptly and accurately is evinced in the series 
of epithets in those descriptions. 

The forest, the field, the mountain and the 
seashore are so near to one another that the wild 
fowl pecks the heap of corn in the agricultural 
fields, the domestic fowl eats the tinai of the hilly 
region, the monkey descends from the hillside and 
bathes in the backwater and the crane flies from 
the backwater and perches on the branch of a tree 
on the mountain. 4 
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One of the most beautiful pictures of the poet 
is the moonlight-like sand dune on which a peacock 
spreads its tail and dances to the tune of the hum- 
ming bees, 1 which resemble the music of the flute. 

Tjhe poet unfailingly praises the fertility of 
the Cola country and, therefore, ends the stanza 
with a long description of the Kaviri in floods. 3 

Mutat-tiru Maran 

There are two verses by this poet. One con- 
tains a description of an arid mountain with no 
shade and no food for elephants and with whirl- 
wind blowing and shaking the ilavu branches • In 
the other, a midnight in a mountain region is 
painted with rainy clouds spreading all over and 
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making the atmosphere so dark that the eye cattnot 
penetrate into it 1 There is an uncommon phrase 
describing a waterfall and it is very picturesque.* 
He says that the mountain stream rises up and falls 
down (eluntu vil aruviya malat). In these very 
few lines he shows himself to be a keen lover and 
observer of the beauties of Nature* 

Mutu Kuttanar 

His descriptions are of the forest and the 
mountain region. In a stanza in Akananfiru he 
describes a forest wherein the streams are dry and 
the wayfarers have to quench their thirst by sucking 
the mire in the wells, 8 The she-elephant treads 
first and the male follows it and touches with affec- 
tion its footprints. 4 In early winter, the mullai 
blossoms everywhere and all the shepherds come 
to the village with milk and return to the camp 
with food and wear the mullai buds on their heads. 5 

In the mountain scenery, the pearl-like clear 
water and the gold-like vlnkai blooms form a con- 
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trast in themselves. 1 The bamboos grow tall and? 
seem to pierce and tear the clouds that sail the sky.* 

There is a brief reference to a desolate evening 
on the sea coast* 

Moci Kiranar 

He has not described any scenery as back- 
ground but has painted two pictures, one of an 
elephant that starves with great sorrow for its mate 
that is missing 4 and the other of the neruhci 
flower in a desolate place which always turns towards 
the sun. 8 These two are brought in comparisons 
to explain respectively the great sorrow of the 
heroine during the period of separation from her 
lover and her constant love and attachment to him. 

Vatama Vannakkan Tamotaran 

In one of his verses, there is an interesting 
picture that describes a male sparrow that gathers 
fibre-like materials from the scentless sugarcane 
flowers to build a nest for its pregnant mate to 
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lay eggs in. 1 This is a picture of sympathy and 
love. 

The other one is of a dark night when the 
watchmen in the field keep up some fire to scare 
away the animals entering the field. 3 When the 
fire becomes extinct a lustrous gem lying some- 
where nearby casts its light instead, 

Vayilan Tevan 

In his description of the north wind he says 
that it is so chill and mingled with drizzling that 
the cranes which seek fish in the mire shiver and 
suffer from it. 8 The cranes are pictured to have 
red mouth and fine feathers resembling the petals 
of kavir^ 

The other description is of an evening in a 
pastoral region. 5 The mullai buds begin to blos- 
som. The cows return to their calves and the 
clouds are seen to surround the top of the hill. 

Virrurru Muteyinanar 

Though there are four descriptions of Nature 
in his poems, there is nothing peculiar or highly 
picturesque. 6 
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The tender mango fruit is said to resemble the 
parrot. 1 The poet has with minute observation 
noted the doll-like part of the root of arukai grass.* 
The wind blows violently and causes "the palmyra 
leaves to drop from the tree and fall in a heap. 3 

The shining stream flowing with sounds in a 
narrow path of the mountain is also a picture in his 
poems; and the divinity of the place is described 
to be such that even the male monkey that wants 
to feed its young one with the pulp of the jack fruit 
shivers and suffers as soon as it touches it. 4 

Venkannanar 

There are two poems of this poet, one of 
which describes the seashore 5 and the other the 
mountain scenery. 6 Both the descriptions are 
artistic and evince the talent of the poet in noticing 
and depicting the beauties of Nature. 

The picture of the screwpine flower in the 
grove on the seashore is highly imaginative. 1 The 
tree has a rugged trunk and branches spreading like 
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the hair on the head of a demon. The thorny 
covering petal is said to be keeping watch over the 
richly fragrant flower which blossoms white .waft- 
ing its fragrance and dispelling the fishstink on the 
seashore. The munfakam on the sand dune has 
luxuriantly grown buds with red stalks and full of 
tiny pollen inside. 1 The waves throw off pearls 
on the shore and these gets stuck into the parted 
hoofs of the horses that run there. 2 

In the mountain scenery, there are parrots 
with rainbow-like lines on their necks.* When 
they go to eat the tinai ears on the fields, the wild 
fowls turn them out and peck the ears for them- 
selves. The stream flows through the mountain as 
if searching for something there and finally leaves 
a lustrous gem near a hamlet which on dark nights- 
casts its light and dispels the darkness in the streets, 
around the hamlet. 
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Venputiyar 

In only one of his three poems, there is a 
description of Nature. 1 In the other two, there 
are simple references to the coastal grove and the 
screwpine trees. 2 The kalli trees is pictured in an 
arid region dry without rain for months together. 8 
It has forked branches and bent growth. The seeds 
when ripe burst with a sound that scares away the 
happy pair of pigeons perching on the branches. 

The screwpine tree on the sea coast has closely 
set leaves and bent trunk. 4 



Vellivitiyar 

The poet describes all the regions except the 
pastoral. In the mountain scenery there is a 
stream full of water mixed with honey.* The 
tiger that fights with the elephant returns wounded 
and withdraws itself into its den. 6 The poet refers 
to the incessant roar of the waves on the shore 
and the rich fragrance of the screwpine flowers 
scattered by the wind and the pining and heart- 
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trending voice of the anril bird that cries from 
the stem of the palmyra tree. 1 

The night-sky is bright with the light of the 
moon which has a special appeal to the poet.* In 
three stanzas she describes the moon 8 and in one 
she refers to the numberless stars in the sky in a 
simile. 4 The rays of moon-light spread all over 
the earth look like the garland of pearls worn on 
one's chest and like the white stream shining bright 
on the mountain. 5 The moon rises in the east and 
comes up in the bright sky causing the waves in 
the sea rise and fall with greater sound. 6 The 
moonlight spreads in the blue sky like an ocean of 
milk. 7 All these descriptions are of the night. 
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There is an apostrophe to the crane witfe 
feathers like the pure folds of washed cloth. 1 It 
flies to the tank in the heroine's village and feeds 
on the pregnant keliru fish and returns to the 
village where the hero resides. 

Vellaikkuti Nakanar 

This poet apostrophizes to the moon.* The 
rays of moonlight appear as if gathered and densely 
set and resemble milk spread out all oven The 
heroine addresses the moon, praises it for its nobility 
and impartiality and requests it to inform her of the 
whereabouts of her lover. 

There is a picture of an impenetrably dark 
night on a mountain in which the tiger springing 
from its lair attacks and kills an elephant, drinks 
its blood and cleans its mouth rubbing it against 
the trunk of the vlnkai** 

The Kaviri comes in for praise as it 
makes the sugarcanes grow rich on the fields. The 

ti/omfdmr &re8& 6* j»Qai«r«rrr*/ ($($(2* 
9*9ar*Q**&j) (tptmsesiut <jyei<$ru Quiutfi 
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white sugarcane flowers look like spears grouped 
in rows and wave merrily in the wind. 1 

The poet looks at the earth, the oceans and 
the sky as one whole, and says that the oceans 
girdle round the earth that has for its canopy 
the sky where no wind blows. 9 

Veri-patiya Kamakkanniyar 

There are brief touches of description of the 
kutihci flowers* and the nocci leaves. 4 The tigers 
hiding and cunning movement while seeking the 
elephant for prey is mentioned in a simile referring 
to the hero coming to his lady-love, carefully 
escaping the notice of others 5 

A bmle-field is described where a kite takes 
off a warrior's garland stained by the blood of his 
wounds mistaking it for flesh. 6 

The kuriAci tree is described to have black 
trunk and soft tender flowers' This is only a 
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brief reference ; there is no detailed description 
of this tree extant in the literature of this age 
in spite of the identity of the nomenclature of the 
flower with the region itself. 

B. Poets destinguished by their Pictures of Nature: 

Anti Uan-Kiranar 

There are very few verses depicting the even- 
ing of twilight and of them one by IJankiranSr is the 
most interesting. 1 The whole stanza is a picture of 
the restless state of the heroine in the evening 
during the absence of the hero. Out of eighteen 
lines of the stanza, nine portray the evening 
scenery. Like the ungrateful people deserting 
the poor and seeking the rich, the bees fly from the 
blossoms in the mountain pools to those in the 
branches of trees; the innocent deer look bewild- 
ered; the twilight sky is like the melted gold begin- 
ning to cool; the clouds of attractive forms spread in 
the vast sky, the evening bids farewell to the sun 
causing miserable despair to the lonely heroine. 
The arresting picture of the twilight herein earned 
for the poet the distinction 1 Anti IJaAkiranSr* 
CIla6kiran5r t the poet of the twilight^. 
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Uttiyar 

He is an unidentified poet with two beautiful 
word-pictures of mountain scenery and life. 1 His 
name is derived from the very appropriate verb he 
has used in both these stanzas to picture the colour 
of the tender leaves of the acoku tree in one 
and that of the blood-stained arrow in the other. 
The phrase is c utti anna* which means paint-like 
or looking as if dyed or painted so carefully as 
to arrive at the right hue. 

In both these poems there are references to 
sounds harsh as well as harmonious. In one, the 
contrast is between the melodious sound of the 
stream which is said to move and soften the kutalam 
creeper on its way and the loud roaring thunder 
that falls on the acoku tree. In the other, the 
heroine and her lady-companion listen to the 
humming of the bees which sounds like sweet 
music. 

There is another picture in the first stanza, of 
a swift mountain flood immediately after heavy 
rain carrying away the young of an elephant, when 
its mother cries aloud and its father searches for 
it in the flowing current of water. 

I. ui-umujk 
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In spite of all such artistic word-paintings, the 
verb 'utti 1 occurring to describe the colour of the 
acOku leaves in one and that of a stained arrow in 
the other has been selected to christen the poet. 
Neither those leaves nor the arrow forms so impor 
tant a part in these descriptions, yet the strength 
of the verb carries weight and the readers are im- 
pressed by it. Hence the poet comes to be known 
as Uttiyar. 

Kankul-Vellattar 

There is a poem in Kuruntokii whose author 
is unidentified bat is known a*> Kankul-Vt lj f mar 
from the phrase 'kituul velUm* occurring in the 
last line.* It is the expression ot a heroine's suffer- 
ings who anxiously awaits the return of her husband 
in an evening in tarly winter. The evening itself 
is dreadful enough for her and she worries herself 
,as to how to pass those few hours of extreme 
grief. It is almost like swimming hard thiough 
those hours at the risk ot her life. Her pining 
knows no bounds when she thinks that such an 
evening will however pass on and a more terrible 
solitary midnight is to follow. The evening is like 
a river or a lake with banks or bunds and one can 
swim through it to reach the other side; but in 
her imagination the night is a vast flood spreading 
all over space with no bank or bund to be seen on 
any side; and as such there is no hope for her 
to escape from it or to survive it. The metaphor of 

1. mffiiu <y>«>%> jj>ft>f« 
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picturing the night as a great flood is the very core 
of the poem and is, therefore, used in remembering 
the poet who composed it (kankul-night; vellam- 
flood). 

Kayamanar 

It is the arid mountain tracts with the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun that he mostly depicts. Water- 
less tanks at.d rivers, shadekss and leafless trees 
and hungry and thirsty animals occur everywhere 
in his poems. 

There is room to infer that 'Kayamanar' is 
not the poet's name and that it is derived from the 
arresting simile in which the neytal flowers tossed 
by the waves in the backwater are compared to 
the eyes of ladies bathing in a tank. 1 Here, the 
tank (kayam) acquires such an importance in the 
imagination of the readers that the poet comes to 
be known as Kayamanar ("meaning ' the poet 
of the tank'). There is also another stanza in 
which the tank (kayam) occurs in another context 
to explain the abnormal heat of the summer in the 
arid tract. 8 There the tank is said to have lost 
its form and wrecked on account of the excessive 
heat (kayam kannarra ) 

The west wind is described in three stanzas. 
The wind passes through the bores in the shell 
of the wood-apple and produces a melody like 

AMjQfifrg u>£«*/f *e&rmHdr i3« $p s, — Kuru. 
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that of the flute. 1 When it blows into the empty- 
pools in the rocks, it is heard like the beating of 
a drum.* The small leaves of the bamboos are 
tossed hither and thither. 3 

There is in the poet a balanced develop- 
ment of all the senses, so that nature is portrayed 
in all its aspects, colour, form, sound, smell 
taste and touch. This is indeed a rare gift* 

The poet has observed the stars in the sky 
at dawn fading faintly from view and disappearing. 4 
This he gives in a comparison with the fire-like 
flowers of the ilavu tree that drops its flowers one 
after another when the wind blows. An elephant 
gores the omai tree with its tusk and eats the fibre; 
when it leaves it, the red inside of the trunk looks 
like flesh; a kite comes and perches on the yd 
tree to have the red core for its food obviously 
under the mistaken impression that it is flesh.* 

I. QutrjS(u«ot «6errs3«sr LftiirLf jd s3Bmqy>m 
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The nocci leaves are described to be like the 
feet of the peacock, and this is an evidence of the 
poet'6 keen sense of form. 1 

There are many noises heard in the arid tracts- 
The crickets are said to make their tinkling sounds 
like the bells in a chariot* and the noise of the west 
wind is also described; 3 the male deer calls on its 
mate to come and eat the iruppai flowers faller^on 
the ground; 4 a she-elephant hears a tiger roaring 
with ferocity and runs away in fright; 4 a male 
elephant hearkens to the thundering clouds; 6 the 
dove perching on the nocci tree calls to its mate in 
a very clear voice and expresses some grief in it*; 
the confused noise of the chirping of the birds on 
a big banyan tree full of fruits is also referred to 
in a stanza/ 

i« utfttotf. +mesr u>r«(£r«> Qir*£ -Nil. S0§ 
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The poet distinguishes different kinds of smell. 
The pot used for churning curd is said to smell like 
the wood-apple. 1 

The bats are said to feed on the neem fruits 
and, being satiated, fly to the iruppai trees seeking 
the sweeter fruits there * 

There is an apostrophe to the vayalai creeper/ 
The foster-mother addresses the creeper in a 
grieving mood and feels for the absence of her 
daughter who used to water it daily but has 
now eloped with her lover. 

The sufferings of the thirsty and hungry 
elephants are sympathetically portrayed indifferent 
ways Even when the poet treats of empty 
pools in rocks he is reminded of the sunken eyes 
of the hungry elephants. 4 The e lephant crack the 
trunk of the omai tree with their tusks to feed on 
the fleshy part of it. 5 There is no water in the 
well dug by the cowherds and the thirsty elephants 
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with their young ones search for water and thrust 
their trunks into it. 1 

Xal-poru ciru nuraiyar 

The poet bears the name derived from an 
arresting simile in his poem* as the original name 
came to be forgotten. 

The heroine's sufferings during the absence of 
her lover gradually increase day by day, so thatshe 
herself loses hope of her survival and thinks that 
the very grief will end her life in course of time. She 
expresses this pining away in disappointment in an 
appropriate simile in which she compares her con- 
dition to the foam in a flood which dashes on a 
rock and gradually becomes less and less and finally 
disappears altogether. ' Kal poru ciru nurat* 
means the foam dashing on the rock ; and this 
phrase, being the very essence of the simile, came 
to be used to denote the poet himself. 

Xalai-tin-yanaiyar 

The original name of the poet as well as the 
stanza containing the picture that served to distin- 
guish him came to be forgotten leaving the phrase 
4 kalai-tin-yarui 9 (the elephant feeding on the 
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bamboos) in place of his name and a stanza in 
Purananuru addressed to the patron ValvilOri. 1 

Kakkaipatiniyar Naccellaiyar 

Naccellaiyar is the poet's name and her verse 
in Kuruntokai earned for her the epithet Kakkai- 
patiniyar.* It is not even an apostrophe to the 
crow like that of the poet Otal Antaiy5r.* It is only 
the expression of the feelings of gratefulness of the 
lady-companion to a crow. She was wise enough to 
interpret its cry as foretelling the early return of 
the hero and thus consoled the heroine who was 
pining during his absence. This is, of course, 
based on the belief that a crow's caw always 
predicts the coming of a guest to the house. It if 
perhaps to distinguish this poet from another of 
the same name that *this epithet has been selected 
and affixed to her name. 

Kakkaipatiniyar has ten stanzas inPatirruppattu, 
one of which is a beautiful picture of the seashore.* 
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This stanza is named 1 Vatu atu nun ayir* which is 
the most imaginative and beautiful phrase in it 
Tne wind blows and shakes the whole surface of 
the sea and causes it to roar like thunder. The crane 
seeks fish in the ponds and perches on the branches 
of the flilal where the bees have taken refuge 
among the bunches of flowers. The afumbu cree- 
pers grow wild in the shore. The crabs frisk 
on the sand and the marks created by their limbs 
are immediately covered up by the sea breeze with 
the soft sand there. 'Nun ayir' denotes the soft 
sand and 1 vatu atu* means that which falls over 
and covers the marks of the crabs playing there. 

Kavan-Mullaip-Putanar 

The name suggests that he is a poet of the 
pastoral (mullai) region, but many of the poems 
are on the arid tracts. The remaining poems are 
on the forest region but they are not as impressive 
and interesting as those on the arid regions. 

The south breeze occurs in one of his descrip- 
tions and it is said to shed the mar Ham flowers on 
the heads of the wayfarers. 1 

An original picture of this poet is that of the 
bees in the desert tract of scorching heat. They 
seek honey in a bunch of warrant flowers but fly 
away with utter disappointment. 1 
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The pictures of the animals suffering from 
thirst and hunger are sympathetic. The faint 
elephant is unable to move its tusks and has its 
trunk thrust into its own mouth 1 The stag runs 
after the mirage and when disappointed and tired 
stays and suffers from thirst. 2 The excessive heat 
of the region is left to be inferred from the fact 
that even the sprouts of the bamboos are found 
shrivelled. 8 

There are many similes which prove the poet's 
keen observation of Nature. The unripe fruits of 
ukd are said to be like the eyes of the cuckoo, 4 
and the ripe fruits of kumil like the gold coins of 
ancient times 5 Theelephant having its trunk thrust 
into its mouth looks like a hill with a cleft into 
which a snake enters, 0 

The elephants are pictured to be wise enough 
to suspect a pit as one dug out by the hunters 
to catch them though in fact it is a well dug out 
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and left unfinished as no water was found in it. 1 
The dried leaves over it are thought of by the 
elephents as having been wantonly used by the 
hunters to camouflage the pit and to deceive the 
animals coming that way, and they get angry and 
fill it up. This the poet must have either known 
from personal observation or learnt from the 
reports of others; there is such a sincerity of expres- 
sion in the description 

The lizard on the kalli tree makes its chara- 
cteristic tickling sound with itsbell-like voice and 
is said to be predicting events to the wayfarers.* 

Kuppaik-Koliyar 

The name is derived from the phrase 'kuppaik- 
kOli' occuring in the stanza by this poet. 8 It 
refers to the cocks fighting of their own accord 
with none to induce them to fight or to stop them 
from fighting. This is used in comparison. The 
heroine expresses her feelings about the pitiable 
state in which -he i<= p'aced in the absence of her 
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lover. Neither can she go to her dover seeking his 
love, nor does he come to save her from grief. It 
is, therefore, that she has to suffer alone and end 
her life, as is the fate of the two cocks fighting 
themselves on a heap of grain with none to interfere. 

The phrase is the very core of the word- 
picture, and hence it is most appropriate that it 
has been selected to remember this poet, 

luriyiraiyar 

The poet describes the village boys with whom 
the elephant baby comes to the village and becomes 
acquainted with the people there. 1 The young boys 
are said to have small wrists (kuriyirai) and the 
originality of this short descriptive touch catches the 
attention of the readers; theref ore the poet has been 
named 4 Kuriyiraiyar* the (the poet of 'kufiyirai 1 - 
«8mall wrist'). 

Kukaik-Koliyar 

In a brief description of the burial ground 
the poet mentions the sudden and shrill cry of the 
owl from the hollow recess in an aged tree with 
many roots spreading wide and piercing deep into 
the earth and causing clefts therein 1 . The silence 
of the graveyard seems to be broken only by its 
hooting. Everything is concentrated on the bird 
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which is mentioned as kukaikJcoli. The word 
'ktikai' itself is enough and, not content with it t 
the poet adds the word koli which means a fowl. 

The readers are fascinated by this phrase in 
the word-picture of Nature and therefore they rem- 
ember the poet by the phrase itself. 

Kottampalavanar 

A dancing girl climbs and dances over a rope 
skilfully to the accompaniment of musical tunes 
and leaves the place, when a female monkey 
with red face full of soft hair like a ripe fig f 
climbs over it and carefully moves and balances 
itself. 1 The young boys there witness it and 
immediately join together and keep time with their 
hands. 'Kottu* is the verb used by the poet to 
denote the rhythm of their clapping, and readers 
have distinguished the poet by this verb which is 
so impressively used in this context of humourous 
playfulness. 

Kotal-patiya Perumputanar 

As signified by the epithet 4 k5tai-patiya\ the 
poet seems to have been celebrated for his des- 
criptions of the west wind but the stanzas pictur- 
ing it are now lost to us. The one extant in 
PuranSnflru has no picturesque description of 
Nature.* 
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Kovenkaip-perunkatavanar 

There is the description of a mountain stream 
flowing rapidly through rocks and dashing forcibly 
against the branches of a high venkai tree on a 
mountain. 1 The tree is full of flowers and stands 
beside a rock along the course of the stream. The 
picture is so clear that the readers cannot forget 
the solitary venkai tree. Hence the epithet 
kovitikai (the high or predominant venkai tree) is 
affixed to his name. 

Cempulap peyal-nirar 

The union of the hero with the heroine is 
inseparable though boih of them belonged to 
different parentage unknown to each other pre- 
viously. Love brought them together and made 
them one. This is explained by means of a com- 
parison. 1 The red ground of the pastoral region 
is far from the rainy clouds in sky. The rainy 
season brings them both together through fresh 
showers and the rainwater so mixes with the soil 
of the ground that they can no longer be separated. 
The comparison is well appreciated by the readers 
who have therefore selected the phrase 'cempulap- 
peyal nir 1 (the rain water in the red soil) as the 
very life ol the picture and used it to remember 
the poet. 
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Tumpi Cer-Kiranar 

The epithet 4 tumpi cer' to the name of the 
poet refers to the bee (tumbi) and there are two 
apostrophes of the poet in which the heroine 
addresses the bees and expresses to them her feel- 
ings of suffering in the absence of her lover. 1 

The poet has a partiality for various kinds of 
fish. His descriptive touches of their forms are in 
the epithets given to them: the aval fish with the 
spindle-like nose (katirmukku an*/) hide themselves 
in the low depths of water, and the vdlai fish with 
the rotund pectoral fins (kanaikkottu vdlai) frisk in 
the surface of water; the tortoise like the drum 
called t atari in shape move and glitter here and 
there when the fishermen cast their nets. They 
catch in abundance the pregnant vardl fish which 
are like the palmyra sprouts ( the unexpanded tender 

jjjLfiifl^j tffirar «r«rC5i£>r. 
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leaves) and the bright kayal fish which look like 
spears. 1 

The poet mentions both the sun and the moon 
in similes. The stream appearing bright and white 
on the high mountain is compared to the rising 
moon seen on the vast ocean. * The blue colour 
of the mountains as well as of the ocean adds to the 
effect of the comparison. The sun is referred to 
when the heroine says that her life depends on the 
affection of her lover. 8 She says that her shoulders 
become beautiful or pale in accordance with the 
presence or absence of her lover and that they are 
like the nerunci flowers that direct themselves 
towards the sun and change according to its rising 
and setting. The hero is thus compared to the sun 
and is said to affect the life of the heroine just as 
the sun affects that of the nerunci flowers. 

Tey-purip-palan— kayirrinar 

The hero pining for the separation of his 
sweetheart reflects on his own state and feels that 
his body is so very emaciated with grief that in no 
time his life would become extinct. He compares 
his body to an old rope with strands worn out 

&fanr*l *rtl(p ourHur iEGru iSfiip 
^ifia *>p*> &L-ir tiuSesr <ur«Di0 uSsrfcru 

aLjopQai*) ^mror pmrmtui) (y>*&(§i£>. — Pura. 2 49 
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which is caught on each side by an elephant. 1 The 
elephants are strong enough and they play with this 
rope which may at any moment give way. The 
readers are impressed by the state of the rope des- 
cribed by the poet and the analogy instituted; and 
although they have forgotten his name, they choose 
to remember him by the phrase referring to the 
rope: Hey purip palafi kayiru* is the old rope with 
worn-out strands, and 'Tey purip palan kayirrinar' 
is the poet of that phrase. 

Netuven-nilavinar 

The poet, whose proper name has been for- 
gotten, is now known to us through the phrase 
'netuvefi nilavu' (the big white moon) in his poem.* 
It is an apostrophe to the moon, and hence this 
phrase seems very appropriate to denote the poet. 

The lady-companion addresses the moon and 
states that it is not favourable to the hero's coming 

iS fi 3 / 1 if) vifljufi Qwrtf?«^» a_«br**»r 
*.«w wih L9*aail*j!<ktr*fisr <$L~ir m tt/uSwr Qi*&&im 
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to her at night, since it is so bright that even the 
rock whereon the vehkai flowers have fallen and 
spread appears bright and clear and looks like a 
tiger's cub, and may, in her opinion, frighten him 
when he comes that way. 

Neytal Karkkiyar 

Neytal Cayttuytta Avur Eilar 

Neytal Tattanar 

These are three poets with the epithet 'neytal 7 . 
Of them Karkkiyar and TattanSr have described 
the neytal or the maritime region and therefore 
deserve the connotation Neytal Karkkiyar and 
Neytal Tattanar respectively. The former has 
two poems with a short description of the back- 
water and the soft moist breeze at nights in one 
poem 1 and with only a simple reference to the sea 
coast in the other; 2 the latter, Neytal Tattanar, 
describes the north wind blowing in the agricultural 
tract in one poem 8 and pictures the sea coast with its 
heaps of milk-like white sand and with the fragrance 
of the punnai and the screw pine flowers in the coas- 
tal village in another poem: 4 he has also a stanza on 
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the aspect of love of the maritime region. 1 The 
poet Avur Kilar has not a single reference to the 
sea coast or the sea and the significance of the 
epithet to his name is not known. His poems on 
the maritime region or the romance conventionally 
ascribed to it might have been lost; or, he might 
have belonged to a village called 4 neytal. ' His 
stanza in Akananuru has pictures of the bears 
damaging the anthill and seeking their food in it, 
of the tiger that roars after killing an elephant to 
feed its hungry mate and of the herd of deer that 
make their characteristic cry in the mountain slope 
with pepper creepers. 2 

Palaik Kautamanar 

He is the author of the third ten of Patirrup- 
pattu and all his poems are in praise of the CSra 
king, Palyanaic-celkeju-kuttuvan. He, is therefore, 
full of appreciation of the value of the fertile lands 
of the Cera king, and in contrast pictures the 

mtq-<su <t iii <£ ft aarggnmw ltd eiiem ^iruu& 
ItneS&sr er j&i*>£i */r&op Qjsirm ,a? u 
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devastated lands of his opponents which are now in 
a desert-like state but were, before his raid, equally 
fertile and valuable. 

The epithet 4 palai ' to his name means 14 the 
arid desert tract" but the poet does not seem 
to have specialised in depicting artistically that 
region. No doubt he describes that region but his 
descriptions are not so exhaustive or full as to make 
him deserve the epithet. On the other hand he is 
equally interested in painting the agricultural region. 
Therefore it may be said that he might have been 
the author of many other poems describing more 
artistically the desert region which are now 
lost to us. 

The phrases 4 tatainta kanci' 1 J^the kanci tree 
with branches in a damaged state), cTrcal velli 3 (the 
Venus of great fame), kan unanku katu neri 3 (the 
terrible path of the arid forest;, katur katu neri* 
(the wild path of forest-like nerunci), totarnta 
kuvalai* (the kuvalai flowers grown thickly and 
in continuity) and uruttu varu malir nirai (the 
flood that comes with force and ferocity) are des- 
criptive touches of nature and form the most arrest- 
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ing part of his poems. Hence it is appropriate 
that these poems are named by the phrases. 

The nerunci herbs grow so wildly in the deser- 
ted place of the enemies that the poet prefers to 
call it the forest of neruHci. 1 The flood of red 
muddy water is, in the imagination of the poet, 
coming fast and ferociously wearing a garland of 
leaves gathered on the way. 2 

There is a brief description of the sea coast 
also in the last stanza. 3 

Palai-patiya Perunkatunko 

In the case of this poet, the epithet Palaipatiya 
(he who has sung of the arid desert tract) is quite 
appropriate. Most of his poems in the anthologies 
contain descriptions of this region, and though 
some do not refer to this, they depict the early 
summer (ilavenil) which is the season of this region 
according to the poetic convention. 

His poems are full of descriptions of flowers of 
various colours and different fragrances viz,, 
murukku, kOnku, atiral, patiri, maraam 4 ilavu, 5 

1. Vatirrup 26. 

2, Ibid 2H 
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iruppai, 1 vetchi, 2 kuravu' 8 kalavu, and pitavu, 4 .He 
is sensitive to colours, fragrances and forms, as 
revealed from these descriptions. 

His sense of form is especially of a highly 
developed type. The crystal-like nelli fruits are said 
to drop down on the rocks below like the dice heaped 
upon it; 5 in the desert tract, an elephant goes in 
search of water and its foot-prints are seen in the wet 
ground adjoining the wells dug up by the shepherds; 
on the same way a tiger passes by leaving its foot- 
prints on those of the elephant, thus making them 
appear like the marks of the fingers beating the 
central part of the drum called 'mulavu;' this part 
of the drum is compared to the elephant's foot- 
prints and the finger marks to that of the tiger; 6 the 
elephant's footprints in such places are also said to 
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look like the garden-beds of the sugarcane field; 1 
the snake suffering and fainting in the arid tract is 
like the lengthy money-bag emptied of its contents; 3 
the iruppai buds are compared to the feet of the 
wildcat; 8 the unripe frait of the murukku resembles 
the bent tusk of the wild bear. 4 

The poet has an equally well cultivated sense 
of sound and this gift has enabled him to observe 
minute sounds and depict them in comparisons. 
In the branch of a halli tree in a desert tract the 
lizard calls to its mate with its charcteristic tickles 
which are compared to the sound of the people 
sharpening their arrows on the edges of their nails,* 
The bamboo rice dropping on the very hot rocks of 
the tract parches immediately with a sound like 
that of the snapping of the finger nail. 6 Besides such 
minute sounds, the calls of the deer 7 and the crow 8 
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are also described. The cuckoo's call and the 
cry of its mate in reply are heard in the early 
summer. 1 The poet attaches a significance to the 
cuckoo's note that the bird bids the lovers unite. 2 
The roar of a female elephant when its mate takes 
off its trunk and walks off in a different path is des- 
cribed as raising echoes in the mountain. 3 The hard 
breath of a fainted elephant suffering from thirst 
and raising its trunk high mistaking a big spider's 
web for a rainy cloud, is compared to the sound 
of the horn called 'tumpu'. 4 The poet has an 
accurate knowledge of the habits and adaptations 
of the deer, the cennay and other animals of this 
region, but he is unique in his descriptions of the 
elephants and their ways of life. There are eleven 
such descriptions full of artistic skill and human 
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interest. 1 All these are utilised by the poet in 
bringing to the imagination of the readers the 
horrors of the region as well as the feelings of the 
heroine separated from her lover who is on a 
journey through such a tract. 

Even the dried leaf, the withered creeper and 
the faded tender leaf are so depicted as to suggest 
to the hero the helpless state of his mate, in case 
he deserts her. 2 

The poet, besides describing the early summer 
in detail, 8 has, in one stanza, touched upon the 
dewy season and the north wind accompanying it. 4 
There are also descriptive touches of the early 
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winter 1 and the west wind. 2 Yet there is no doubt 
that he is interested in depicting only one season 
viz., the early summer called 'ilavenil.' His love for 
the season is evident from the affectionate terms 
with which he mentions it. He calls it inpa venil 3 
(the pleasant summer), mutira venil 4 (the young 
summer) and kulavi venil 6 (the infant summer J 
The number of flowers he mentions with approp- 
riate epithets in describing this season is amazing. 6 
In the stanzas in Kalittokai, the descriptions are 
exhaustive, yet, very interesting. The peculiar 
form of the •kali' metre, no doubt, enables the 
author to indulge in such lengthy and elaborate 
descriptions, but it is his personal enjoyment of the 
season and powers of observation of Nature that 
make his poems so interesting and artistic. 

One cannot pass without noticing his charac- 
teristic similes. He is one of the poets who depict 
the changes observed in the objects of Nature to 
illustrate the ethical and cultural ideas in human life. 
It is a wonder that the arid tract is full of pictures 
attractive to his eves and enables him to draw lessons 
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from them. He uses the strong verb 1 toiiru' (to 
appear like) in five of his comparisons referring to 
this region. 1 The konku flowers of the forest 
region seen at a distance appear like the stars in the 
sky at dawn/- 2 The desert-like forest with the 
wild wind scattering the red flowers of the murukku 
trees appears like elephants emitting fire. 3 Two 
adjoining hills, one high and the other of a little 
less height, appear like a male elephant and a 
female elephant standing close to each other. 4 
These are all comparisons born of the imagina- 
tion and recollection of the poet with an unerring 
eye and artistic taste. 

Marutam-Patiya Uankatunko 

(Ilankatunko, the poet of Marutam) 

As denoted by the epithet in his name, the 
poet has some attraction for the agricultural region. 
Of his three poems, one in Narrinai deals com- 
pletely with the love-aspect of the region without 
any reference to its background, the fields or the 
tanks or the birds or the animals; 6 but the other 
two elaborately deal with it." 
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In one of them, the poet depicts a tank in 
which the shrimp is said to taste the water of a 
washed-out wine cask and on account of its 
stimulation leap like a bow that rebounds when 
its string snaps. 1 On the banks there are the 
rattan creepers with thorny points on their stems 
like the edges of a saw. 52 When the north wind 
blows, an dmpal leaf sticks to the thorny stem and 
rises up and falls down resembling the nozzles of 
the bellows in a smithy. 

In the other picture, there are blossomed 
lotuses like smiling faces, with buds like sharp-point- 
ed spears, leaves like the ears of elephants, rounded 
tubular stems like bamboo sticks and mature roots 
that enter deep into the ground causing clefts 
therein. 3 The crab with bulging eyes resembling the 
neem buds fears the white crane seeking prey and 
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runs away to its mud-hole full of water through the 
pakanrai creepers in the miry field making its 
marks therein. 

The poet is interested in depicting various 
colours, forms and movements. 

Marutan Ua-nakanar 

The epithet Marutan in the poet's name leads 
one to doubt whether he is a poet of the 'marutam' 
or agricultural region like Marutam-Patiya Ilafika- 
tunko. The epithet in thelatter's name is Marutam- 
Patiya (one who has sung of the agricultural region) 
and is like 'Palai-patiya', the epithet in the name 
of Palai-patiya PerunkatunkO. PerunkatunkO and 
IlankatufikO are, no doubt, poets of ' Palai 9 and 
* Marutam ' as is clear from the poems extant. 
But it is not so in the case of the poet under dis- 
cussion. Here the epithet is not 'Marutam-Patiya* 
but 1 Marutan'; Marutan is familiar in the nomen 
clature of the Sangam age and there are three poets 
bearing this proper name in Sangam literature, viz., 
KuruAkuti Marutanar,Maturaip-Peru-Marutanar and 
Mankuti Marutanar. Here Marutan seems to have 
been the name of the poet's father and prefixed to 
his own name Ilanakanar as in the case of the poets 
KorranSr, TSvanar and TittanSr who had the 
names of their fathers prefixed to their own. Any 
how Ilanakanar is a poet traditionally celebrated 
for his descriptions of the 1 marutam' region and its 
aspect of love. 

There are many descriptions of the pastoral 
region in his stanzas. The konrai and other 
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flowers, 1 the peacocks and other birds, 2 the deer 
and other animals 3 play their part. The fresh 
showers are dealt with. 4 Of all these the most 
fascinating is the picture of the grass putting forth 
its tiny tender sprouts after showers, and the 
cochineal insects spreading amidst them like 
soft and small pieces of coloured cotton spread 
over the ground. 5 In another picture, the mullai 
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creepers on the short branches of the kalli with 
small thorns shed their blossoms on the water in the 
pool below; a stag with twisted horns comes there 
with its spotted hind to drink water and finding the 
mullai flowers covering the water, breathes hard so 
that they go apart and then drinks the clear 
water. 1 In a village in the pastoral region, a 
young goat is depicted with its empty stomach like 
the empty avarai pod ( mly the covering outside) 
and with its lone; ear^ bent down; 2 it nibbles 
the tender fork-like leaves of the dr in the village 
common. 

In the descriptions of the arid tract, there is a 
picture of bloo land horror; i kit * is depicted to be 
disembowelling the intestines of the warriors fallen 
dead in a bittle 3 Another kite plucks out the eye 
from a dead bjdv and takes to its young ones in 
the nest in the topmost branch of a tall yd tree and 
drops it into the rn mth of its youny one but it 
slips and falls down; it proves a windfall to a 
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hungry jackal below. 1 The bird's beak is red with 
blood, its white neck is spotted with dots, and the 
red ears seem as if decorated. 3 The partridge 8 and 
the wild fowl 4 are also described. A lizard is on 
the tombstone on the way and there makes the 
wayfarers pause a while on hearing its tickling 
sound. 6 The yd trees are depicted to cast very 
poor shade and even this little shade is sought by 
the wayfarers on hot summer days. 6 
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- In the stanzas in Kalittokai, there are pictures- 
que descriptions of the bees, 1 the swan, 9 the paddy 
ears 8 and the flowers like the dmpal* and the lotus.* 

In a simile he brings in the scene of the sun 
rising above the sea but only mentions it as a 
plain fact with no digression. * In a stanza in 
Kalittokai, the sun is depicted to sul through the 
sky. 7 He describes the waves dashing against the 
shore and washing off the house-like drawings of the 
young girls playing there and compares these 
white-headed waves to the grey-haired elders.* A 
male crab notices a fruit falling down from a nival 
tree, seizes it with its claws, crushes it out of 
shape and carries it to its mate in the hole among 
the screwpine roots 9 
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The north wind, 1 the dewy season, 2 the early 
summer 8 and the midnight 4 are described in his 
poems, and there is nothing characteristic of this 
poet in such descriptions. 

The poet evinces less interest in describing 
sounds and smells than in describing colours and 
forms. The elephants and the wild fowls are 
described without any reference to their sounds. 
The anvil bird utters its cry at midnight. 5 The 
cuckoo 6 and the peacock' make their melodies. 
The partridge calls to its mate. 8 

The lotus and the dmpal are described simply 
without any epithets as to their fragrance.* The 
pastoral region is said to smell fragrant with its 
flowers like the pitavu ltt The b^st instance of the 
poet's description of smell is in the picture in 
which the cranes eat fish and come and perch on 

1. Akf.. L'fitf. 

2. Ibid. 269 ; Kt\ll 7U 
Kali. 92. 
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the branches of the jack tree where the monkeys 
are thrown into a fit of sneezing on account of the 
stink of fish. 1 

But, he is highly artistic and very elaborate in 
the descriptions of colours and forms. The blue 
karuvilai flowers and the white pakanrai blossoms 
are said to form an artistic contrast in colours.* 
The anriVs head is red like fire. 3 The many tiny 
spots on the feathers of the wild fowl appear as if 
milk is sprinkled on melted ghee. 4 The young 
ones of the wild cat with soft white hair like the 
flowers of the wool plant called pulai, gather 
round their mother and look like stars surrounding 
the moon. 5 

An elephant kicks the tombstone and has its 
oail broken; the broken nail, the poet says, is like 
the integument on the top of the palmyra fruit.* 
A block of black rock with no rain to wash off the 
dust over it looks like an elephant smeared with 

J. GJ*/r(zp<*$.*Aru um>s&«r utuiiiQ ia$ «*®v/r «*«r 
Q*(iqkiQ*<i or euriitSuj u>r$®9aB « Q UtaSsv 
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mud. 1 The young boys sitting over the hairy back 
of a buffalo resemble the monkeys on a huge block 
of stone. 3 The twisted horns of the stag appear like 
the forked stick borne on the shoulders of a 
hunter. s The bent beak of the anril bird is like a 
shrimp, 4 

This aspect is more evident from some of the 
comparisons in Kalittokai. The lotus flower is 
compared to the face of a beautiful lady and the 
pakanrai blossom just approaching it, to the white 
vessel from which she drinks honey. 5 The paddy 
ear bending and falling upon the petals of the 
lotus flower is compared to the ornament called 
•vayantakam' worn on the forehead of a dancing 
girl.* A tender mango fruit drops down from the 
tree on the lotus bud adjacent to an ampal flower 
and makes it blossom, and this scene is compared 

uja 3& Hi®sr Qua eSu.j f £ 0 fr.trdr pjtb, — -K?iru, 27& 
ir u? tr ef «jr G? * t eh> t_- tr tr «s Q & it w ^C^if'L^jDh'- 
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to a lady trying to please her angry parrot bringing 
to it a white cup full of milk; 1 the lotus is the lady's 
face, the Am pal flower the cup with milk, and the 
tender mango fruit the parrot. Such comparisons 
make it clear that the poet has hig^i artistic imagi- 
nations of forms as well as of colours. 

Mineri - tuntilar 

"Win c ri tunti!' is a phns; in a description in 
his poem in Kuruntokii and means the fishing rod. 1 
There is a mount tin scenery in wh*ch the bamboo 
bent by the trunk of the elephant rises soon as the 
elephant hears the noise of the stone pelted from 
the sling aiming at it and runs away leaving the 
bamboo. There the poet compares the sudden rise 
of the bent bamboo to the fishing rod that rises up 
as soon as the fish is cajght. Ttie phrase is so 
exciting and aids the p ciunng of the scene; the 
poet is, therefore, namtd after it. 

Vitta-kutiraiyar 

While describing the tall bamboos soaring 
high towards the sky, the poet compares them to 
the horse seen leaping at a gillop with great speed 
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which is denoted by the phrase 4 vitta kutirai'. 1 
The poet is known by this phrase which makes the 
comparison effective and aids in picturing the 
bamboos. 

Vilikkat-Petaip-Perun-Kannanar 

In a description of the beginning of the early 
winter in a pastoral region, the poet mentions the 
blooms of the season, pitavu, talavu, konrai, kaya, 
etc., and portrays a stag calling its mate which 
has run away in panic along with its young 
one.* While referrine to the } oung deer, the poet 
uses a phrase *vil»kkat | Stai * (the innocent 
creature gazing with wide -oj en eyes) which aptly 
applies to it. The poet Ten ckannanar is therefore 
distinguished by this phrase added to his proper 
name. 



1. «£i--t— <9;S?«»/r gSgd&ulScst ^&v«r 
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THE EARTH 



According to Tamil literature, all land is 
divided into four regions, the mountainous, the 
pastoral, the agricultural and the maritime, and 
therefore called 'i.antlam' or the land of four 
kinds. 1 The arid tract ib only of the mountains and 
the forests that have become dry and lost their 
fertility, as explained by Ili6k5vatikal. a Itis always 
depicted as such in the literary works of the 
Sangam age. 

Besides classifying the earth into such divisions 
and describing them separately, the idea of the 
earth as a whole has been conceived and referred 
to briefly. The earth is pictured as surrounded — 
clothed in the poets' imaginative language — by the 
sea 8 and covered and adorned by the canopy of the 
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blue sky above 1 and illuminated by the sun and the 
moon moving round daily. 3 Even TolkappiyanSr 
prefers to use phrases like 'patu tirai vaiyam' a 
(the earth surrounded by the sea of waves). 

The mountainous region 

In Tatnilnad, the mountain ranges are never 
out of sight and it is the mountain scenery which 
many of the poets paint with special interest* 
Many of the mountains are mentioned by name,, 
especially when the context permits such localisa- 
tion, e.g , the Himalayas, 4 the Kolli, 6 theNaviram, 6 
the hills of Mullur, 7 ihe Potiyil, 8 theParampu,* the 
Venkatim 10 ana the Rirafikunram 11 Though there 
are no descriptions of any panoramas from moun- 
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tain tops, the interesting pictures of the poets like 
Kapilar must induce one to agree with Dr. Johnson 
that no man is qualified to be a poet who has never 
seen a mountain. 

The clouds reaching the summits of the hills 
are described by various phrases. They are said to 
crawl over the cliffs, 1 to play on the heights 2 or to 
rest on their sides and slopes 3 The cliffs are 
depicted to be adorned with white clouds that look 
like the avafai blooms 4 and the carded cotton.* 
They are so high that they seem to check the swift 
course of the cloud, 6 and the bamboos grown high 
in the mountains seem to pierce into and tear the 
passing clouds. 7 

The bright waterfalls in the hills appear to the 
poet's eye like the flags on the backs of the royal 
elephants.* Their sound while rushing down the 
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rocks is like that of the big drum called 'muracu'. 1 
The mountain with white streams flowing from 
the top seems as if adorned with white orna- 
ments.* It also resembles the dark sea with the 
white moon rising above it. 3 

There are many similes comparing the moun- 
tain to an elephant. It is most appropriate when 
the waterfall on the mountain is compared to the 
must of the ruttish elephant. 4 The pathways on 
a hill seen at a distance appear like the ropes on an 
elephant's brick. 8 A hill adjoining a smaller 
one resembles a male elephant standing by the 
side of its m.te. 6 One with the konku trees of 
golden b!»>.>ms is compared to an elephant adorned 
with gold i»rn. ononis. 7 

On dark rainy nights, the freqnrnt flashes of 
lightning s.*:n nh^vo she mountain appear, in the 
imaginali m of the poet, as though the mountain 
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winks. 1 When darkness slowly sets in and covers 
the mountain, it appears like a ship sinking in the 
sea and finally disappearing. * 

The height of the mountain cliff has not 
escaped the post's keen observation. It has been 
described in various phrases. The cliff is said to 
touch the sky or penetrate into it. Van t0v,» v5n 
ura nivanta, 4 vin toti nivanta 5 and van puku 
talaiya 6 are such descriptions. Without exaggera- 
tion they are remarkable for their simplicity and 
directness. 

There are two Hylls in Pattuppattu with 
lengthy accounts chiefly of the mountain region, 
viz , Kurincippattuand M*laipatukatam. Besides 
these, there are detailed descriptions in Maturai- 
kkSnci and in the other idylls of the same 
anthology. Th^re is an apostrophe bv Ka pilar to 
the Parampu hill of the great patron Pan. 7 

In Malaip^tikatam, there is a long elaborate 
description of th* variois sounds heard in the 
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fertile mountain region and it extends to more than 
fifty lines. 1 

Everything dark, huge and majestic suggests 
to the poets comparisons with the elephant, the 
greatest mammal of the hills. The blocks of 
rocks in the hills are to the poet like the sleeping 
she-elephants; 2 in the long absence of rain, the 
rugged rocks covered with mud are like the 
elephants covered with dust all over the body;* 
when found elf an after showers, they resemble the 
elephants washed clean 4 The horizontal and the 
vertical rocks are discriminated. In poetic language, 
some rocks appear as if laid down and some as if 
planted erect. 6 

The small pools in the hills are called 'cunai' 
in Tamil and are very familiar in literature. They 
are said to preserve water from the fresh showers 
of early winter so as to be useful for the animals 
to drink throughout the year. 8 The narrow- 
J. Mal«i. ?9r.:<48 
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mouthed pool is the beautiful vessel of honey, 1 or 
the tender palmyra fruit cut open, 2 or the drum- 
head; 3 the very small pools are the tiny holes of 
the ants; 4 the water in these pools is crystal- 
clear. 5 

The mountain streams are pictured in many 
stanzas. The phrases avvelUruvi, 6 tuvelliruvi, 7 
vayankuvelliruvi, 8 olirilafikaruvU 9 val Uiikaruvi, 10 
vitpliraruvt, 11 etc., denote the pure whiteness and 
bright appearance of the mountain streams. The 
rise and fall of the stream are pictured by the 
phrase 'eluntu vil aruvi' 12 

The mountain stream is compared to a bright 
white cloth, 13 a se;i-wave, 14 the white flig raised 
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on the back of an elephant, 1 the skin sloughed off 
by a serpent 2 and the moon rising in the blue 
sea. 3 

The tune of the flowing streams has been 
noted in many stanzas. The sound of the war- 
drum 4 or of the running chariot 5 is compared 
to that of the waterfall. Kapilar with his rich 
observation of such waterfalls in the Parampu hills, 
calls them drum-voiced torrents. 6 

The rapid falls and starts of the torrents are 
noted by the poets with interest." 7 The turns and 
twists are compared to the movements of the 
snake on the ground. 8 
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The stream is said to rush through the caves 
and come off washing out lustrous gems, x It 
strikes against the rocks on the way, 2 breaks the 
bamboos it comes across, 3 carries the jack fruits 
dropped down by the monkeys 4 and washes away 
bamboo-reeds on the way. 5 

While the stream glides through smooth valley- 
like parts on the mountain, the sound made by it 
is not rude and rough, but soft and sweet like the 
melodious sounds of the musical instruments, such 
as mulavu and tannumai. 6 The epithets innicai, 7 
imilicai, 8 etc., are found in such description and 
indicate the sweetness of the inarticulate murmur 
of the stream. The epithet 'ilumena' 9 is very 
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common and refers to the softness of the sound. 
There are other attributes like'kallena' 1 elsewhere 
and a Cera king has compared the confused and 
ceaseless noise of a torrent to that of the kitchen 
of a great patron who was one of his ancestors. 2 

The melody of the stream is said to lull the 
elephants to sleep on its banks, 3 and when it is at 
an audible distance from the hamlet, it serves as 
a lullaby even to the housewife there. 4 In an 
apostrophe to the stream, the love-lorn heroine 
addresses it and remarks that it covers itself with 
flowers and glides off bashfully; with sympathy, 
she requests it to stay with her for a day. 5 

The longest description of the torrent is by 
Nakkirar in Tirumurukarruppatai, the last twenty 
lines of which depict it. 6 The poet must have 
watched with interest and feelings of wonder the 
waterfall rushing and leaping in sheets resembling 
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waving banners varied in size, sweeping away the 
products of the mountain, making monkeys and 
elephants and peacocks shiver with cold and scaring 
and driving bears and boars to take refuge in caves. 

Thus the streams and waterfalls are given care- 
ful and discriminating study, though this rarely 
goes beyond external, artistic qualities. 

The Pastoral region 

The pastoral region is pictured by many poets 
in its appropriate season and hour — the evening of 
the early winter. The fresh showers make the land 
appear fresh and pleasant with a wealth of flowers. 1 
The frogs in the pools croak like some of the musi- 
cal instruments. 2 The stags with twisted horns 
leap about with their hinds, graze the tender grass 
and drink the fresh clear water in the pits and 
take rest in groups. 3 The flowers mullai, tonri, 
pitavu, konrai and kaya, blossom and adorn the 
forests. 4 
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The red ground looks like vermilion; 1 the 
faded kdyd flowers on the ground with the 
cochineal insects moving quickly amidst them look 
like sapphire artistically combined with coral. 2 
The poets use the phrase 'mani mitai pavalam' 
to picture the scene and this phrase is the title of 
the second part of the anthology, Akananuru. 

The cows graze on the meadows, and in the 
evening return with their udder full of milk calling 
their calves to the stalls. 3 The bulls gore the wet 
anthills with their horns and with mud on the horns 
accompany the cows. 4 The cowherds play their 
flutes while returning with the cows. 5 

The poet Itaikkatanar has given beautiful des- 
cription of this region with its appropriate season 
and hour. There is a long poem 'Mullaippattu', 
one of the ten idylls of Pattuppattu, describing the 
beauties of the region as a background for the 
particular phase of love. 
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There are repetitions in the descriptions but 
the pictures are always interesting because of the 
variety and felicity of the details given. 

There is an apostrophe by the poet Peynar. 1 
The hero addresses the pastoral region and app- 
reciates its freshnes in early winter and states that 
he is returning to meet his sweetheart as well as 
to witness its beauty wrought by the season. 

The arid tract 

The descriptions of this region are frequent 
and abundant. The scorching heat of the sun in 
summer is explained by the picture of the nodes of 
the dry bamboos spliting themselves. 2 Nothing 
is green; there is no verdure. 3 Even the valai* 
and the maral* the plants well known for with- 
standing the heat of summer wither away or 
wrinkle. The whirlwind blows with voilent force 
carrying off the dead leaves there. 6 The dry bam- 
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boos rub together and cause a great conflagration 
throughout the forests. 1 

The trees are devoid of leaves and con- 
sequently give no shade. 9 The birds and the animals 
suffer too much from thirst and hunger. The 
mirage is mistaken for water by the thirsty animals 
which run about only to be disappointed finally. 3 

Fissures are caused everywhere 4 and the rocks 
are terribly hot 5 and their pools are dried up. 6 
The heated rocks could fry even the grains of rice 
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dropping on them from the tall bamboo. 1 Instead 
of mire, the ponds and pits have dust in them. 2 
The tender palmyra fruits grow hard 3 and thick 
and the unripe neem fruits become wrinkled. 4 

The empty pools among rocks look like the 
sunken eyes of the hungry elephants. 5 The west 
wind blows into them and sounds like drums. 6 The 
highwaymen quench their thirst by licking their 
own tongues 7 and the wayfarers attacked by them 
do so with the drops of tears flowing into their 
mouth. 8 

The mirage is mentoined in Tamil as a white 
car (venter)°for the demon to ride on it(peyt ter). 10 
It is said to run through the arid region (6tu ter) 11 
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and is also called 'valankat ter (the car that 
never runs). 1 It looks like a vast sheet of water 
shining at a distance and attracts the thirsty 
animals. 2 

The agricultural region 

The buffalo is a sine qua non of this tract. 3 
The kingfisher, 4 the turtle 5 and the otter* come 
in for profuse mention along with the vdlai 1 and 
other kinds of fish of tanks and rivers. The 
cranes belong to the tanks, the trees, the fields and 
also the hay stacks. 8 The fields are full of crops 
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like paddy and sugarcane. The kaiici, the marutu, 
and the kamuku, are the important trees, and the 
vayalai and the rattan, are the creepers that 
flourish there. The habits and ways of life of the 
crabs, the free occupants of the burrows in the 
paddy fields, are not lost sight of. 1 

Elaborate accounts of this region are found in 
the idylls Porunararruppatai and Maturaikkanci and 
in a number of stanzas dealing with the differences 
between the goodman and the lady of the house- 



The tanks are full of lotus flowers of flame- 
like hue 2 aud numerous tiny fish like parched 
grains of rice. 3 The epithets 'netu nir', 'kuntu nir* 
and so on explain the depth of water. 4 

When the ponds are full with water, the poets 
imagine them to be the eyes of the rivers wide 
open to look at the beauty of the world in wet 
weather. 5 The blossoming of the eye-like flowers 
in the ponds is in the imagination of another poet, 
the waking of the latter with opened eyes. 6 
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The descriptions of the rivers of this region are 
no less interesting. Many of the rivers are 
mentioned by their names, as the poets recall 
those which they know. The Ganges descending 
from the Himalayas is always overflowing its 
banks. 1 The Kaviri, the Ceyaru 2 and the Vaiyai too 
frequently mentioned in the stanzas of Paripatal 
and Kalittokai and also in the idyll Maturaikkafici 
are among the important rivers. The descriptions of 
the Kaviri are found in Perumpanarruppatai and 
in Porunararruppatai and in some otheir poems. In 
winter the water in the river is said to be muddy 
and cool but crystal-clear in summer. 8 In the early 
summer called *ilavenil\ the flow of a thin sheet 
of water in the river is like the crawling of the 
snake. 4 There are also descriptions of rivers 
gliding with gentle murmur reminding one of 
Shakespeare's river in 'The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 

The floods of rivers have attracted and 
inspired the poets. The flood in the Vaiyai is 
pictured in many long stanzas in Paripatal 6 The 
poet Aricil Kilar perceives the huge sheet of water 
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in a river spread all over and feels that the earth 
cannot bear it, 1 The flow is fierce and the waves 
huge and strong. The flood in the Kaviri is 
depicted by the poets Avur Mulan Kilar, 2 
Nakkirar, 3 Paranar 4 and others. It is said to 
swell to the brim of its banks, denude the shore 
with great force and drain into the sea* The flood 
carries along with it the sandalwood, the eagle- 
wood, the foaming froth, many kinds of fragrant 
flowers and dried leaves. 6 The red muddy water 
seems to adorn itself with these flowers and 
leaves. 6 * Uruttu varu malir nirai ' is one of the 
phrases describing the tierce flow of the huge sheet 
of water and this forms itself the title of a poem 
in Patirruppattu. 7 

There are descriptions of the bubbling eddies 
revolving with speed like the potter's wheel. 8 
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The foam is depicted to strike against a rock and 
slowly dissolves itself and finally disappears alto- 
gether, so that the poet himself is remembered by 
the descriptive phrase in the stanza, 'kal poru ciru 
nurai.' 1 

The maritime region 

There are many poems describing the marit- 
time region, but only very few depicting the sea and 
its aspects. The sea awakens no sense of elation 
or of mysterious kinship as in the case of the 
English poets. Shelloy, Byron and others. Though 
ancient Tamilnad was surrounded by the seaonthe 
three sides, the south, the east and the west, it had 
never once assumed an aspect of deepening mystery. 
The influence of the sea upon life was great, 
though not greater than that of the mountains, but 
there are very few poems referring to the seafar- 
ing life of the time. The sea, in fact, has been 
mentioned by almost all the poets incidentally 
while describing the seashore or the grove there or 
the backwater, or while referring to its incessant 
roar heard especially at nights in the villages on 
the coast. 

Even UlOccanar, Nallantuvanar and Amrnu- 
vanar who seem to have lived very near the shore 
and gained a rich knowledge of the birds and the 
plants there, have not pictured the sea as Shelley 
or Byron have done. Alfred Noyes' explanation 
in the case of the English poetry seems to apply 
to that of Tamil also. 2 Even in England which 
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is, according to him, in almost all her phases- 
political, social, religious and artistic— a daughter 
of the sea, there was meagreness of conception and 
expression of it till Byron and Shelley came. 
There are very few Elizabethan lyrics that deal 
directly with the subject. The physical aspect of 
the sea began to have some vital importance for 
the English poets only after some of them had 
caught sight, across the grey horizons of England, 
of a vaster and more significant sea. The traders of 
the ancient Tamil country had recourse to com- 
merce abroad with the countries both in the East 
and the West 1 but the charm of sea-life and sea- 
borne traffic had no great influence on the Sangam 
poets; nor had they any thirst for sea adventure 
like Byron or Shelley. There are copious referen- 
ces to the life at the shore and the trade that was 
abundant at ports which had established themselves, 
but direct pictures of the dark deep sea are rarely 
found. Marutan Ilanakanar's verse in Akananuru 8 

1. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, P. 462. 
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describing the course of a vessel on the sea, alludes 
to its starting and compares its movement to the 
whole world in motion by reason of its hugeness 
and notes its blowing wind bellowing on the 
surface with the sailor at the helm directing its 
movement with an eye to the light-house on the 
distant shore. It is only pictures of this type that 
reveal their knowledge of sea-life beyond the back- 
water, the coastal grove and the shore. 

The seashore with white sand looks like moon- 
light while the blue sea itself appears like darkness. 1 
The sea-grove is fragrant with the punnai and 
screwpine flowers 2 the crabs playing amidst 
the iidlal flowers dropped down from an attractive 
scene. 3 The maritime tract is the only region 
which does not depend on rain for its fertility and 
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the poet Uloccanar says that when there is no rain 
the muntakam creepers grow abundantly and the 
salt-pans yield large quantities of white salt. 1 

The references to storms in the sea teem in a 
number of similes. The ruttish elephant that 
breaks its pegs, kills its keeper and runs wildly, is 
compared to a ship that is driven by the storm 
from its moorings. 2 Many of the objects men- 
tioned in Maturaikkanci are related to the waves 
and waters in the sea. The banners in Maduraiare 
said to wave about like the waves of the sea- r * 
The silent slumber of the city is like the noisy sea 
at rest. 4 

The waves are said to attack and fight with 
the shores. 5 There are pictures of the wind 
blowing violently and causing the waves to become 
huge and rise higher and dash against the shore 
with greater force. 
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The white foam of the waves is imagined to 
be the white head of the sea; and the waves 
which wash away the toy-houses built on sand by 
the young girls playing there, are the grey-haired 
old men who are generally a hindrance to their 
play. 1 

The waves are described to roar like thunder 
and like the war-drum beaten on the battle field.* 
The epithets *mulanku tirai 3 and 'itikkural punari'* 
illustrate this : where the sea is said to sound like a 
drum, the blowing wind is compared to the drum- 
stick. 5 The whole sea is compared to the 
military expedition of a king, the boats sailing in it 
to the elephants in the army, the sound of the 
waves to the sound of the drum, and the white 
cranes sitting in array on the sandheaps to the 
soldiers in white uniform. 6 

The waves are often pictured to dash against 
the punnai and the screwpine trees on the shore. 7 
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The white spray of the waves breaking on the 
shores is said to split and spread like the 
soft cotton carded with the bow-like instrument. 1 

Paranar says that the sea neither shrinks 
because the clouds drink its waters, nor swells 
because the rivers How into it,* It has also been 
noted that the waves rise higher and da^h with 
greater force when the moon rises. 8 

Numerous are the epithets describing the 
incessant noise of the sja, 4 the tossing waves, 5 the 
blue colour of the sea 6 and its vast expanse of 
water. 7 

There are two apostrophes to the sea by the 
poets Ammuvanar 8 and Nallantuvanar. 9 Both 
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express the grief of the heroine during the period 
-of separation from her lover. 

The descriptions of the backwater abounding 
in sharks 1 are also interesting. The phrases 
'•kotunkali' 9 and 'irutikali' 8 are often used to 
indicate its curved form and its blue tint. It is 
full of the neytaU the ntlavi and other flowers of 
the region. 4 The ripples in it sound and serve as 
a lullaby to the crow. 5 

The seasons 

The early winter is always described with the 
pastoral region since it is in that season that this 
region appears fresh and beautiful. The phrases 
*pulan ani konti kar etir kalai'/ kar kavin konta 
kamar katai ,7 and 'kar ceytanre kavin perukalam', 8 
are felicitous. The flowers, mullai, konrai, 
tonri, pitavu and illam, blossom and adorn the 
region. 9 The fresh showers delight the stags and 
the hinds which leap about and drink of the cool 

<?toar 9 « (jjj qj£0/57& jifLQ euippuQih. — Nar. 07 

(S&trdr*(tt? tuffiiii($LD *itresr(3&y> Slq^riim^fi. — Ibid. 76 

2. Q*r®isj*tf. —Ain. 183, Nar. 211 

3. ®C5*r«^. —Ibid. 1 J 6, 163; Nftr. 78, 117 ; Aka. 80 

4. fS«o £}<T$iii<aiy$ livoib s*.lqljld. — Ain. 116 
QmrCBAsffi Qrsujp&u* s^ldu. — Ibid. 181 

f§}Q5w<stflp &euaso fsQifiesr 3i<®*ii>. — Ibid* 163 

6. Ljtoar^Gasfl Qercourt-. sirircrfSr «rAu. — Aka. 30* 

7. «rr«a9«r Q«renrL_ <ru>r *jt&o. — Ibid* 374 
6. mirifQfiu petrQp GeSarQujp «*-«u>. — Ibid. 
■9. Ibid. 4. 304 ; Ain. 497. 409. 
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water in the pools. 1 The frogs begin their incessant 
croaking. 2 

The season succeeding it is late winter called 
* kutir kalam' and is mostly set in the hilly tract. 
The pakanraiand the inkai blossom 8 ; and the rivers 
flow full with muddy water which is a contrast to 
the crystal clear water in summer. 4 The beasts 
do not set out: the monkeys seek shelter on 
trees and shiver. 5 The cows spurn their own 
calves.* The clouds send down drizzling drops. 7 

The seasons following next are 'munpani* 
and 'pinpani' (the season of early dew and that of 
late dew) and both are termed 'arciram', which 
is too frequently mentioned. 8 The season of early 
dew is denoted by the phrase c putu varal arciram' 9 
and the dew-fall itself is said to be like the hard 



1. Q*u's£i<sSil. L^asrasr QersrSaJ /BfTjfwSejr 
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tuirjpt. — Ibid. 45 

5, uurQiLiu*) mpuu mifi — N atonal. 9 

««r jj/(J<sreyr ptftiu. — Ibid. XI 

7. Qutudoe-GOiBjfi 6T(ipih<£ Quirrsia*) Qsuamr lA&tnyp 

^sedq^ «8*iiniar fimUso mpu. — Ibid. 19*20 

8. Aka, 78, 183, 217, 273, 330; Kuril. 68 f 338: Nar. tit 
j>, ij&ir* <mjb®pu>» — Aka. 273 
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breath of the elephant. 1 The dew makes the lotus 
flower wither away as if scorched by heat. 2 The 
clouds after pouring their contents look like carded 
cotton* 8 The avarai blossoms now. 4 The 
bamboo blooms drop down; as also the long 
petals of the kantaL* But the green gram and the 
black gram grow fertile. 6 Along the roads the 
water runs zig-zag like a snake along the marks of 
the wheels of the running chariots. 7 

The dewy season is so continuous that it is very 
difficult to mark out the season of early dew from 
that of late dew. It is, therefore, that the poets 
have described the dewy season in many stanzas 
without specifying whether it is the former or the 
latter. In the latter season, the dew is said to fall 
in the early mornings like small pearls dropping 
down from the thread that had given way. 6 In the 
fields the paddy crops are said to bend with the 
weight of their ripe grains and fall on the edges.* 

J. <*«rfl jpuLtfir p ,««r^r amexryS jtf a/&«. — Aka. lt<3 

2, (ifistr I) vifitutn Qfi&ruasRu utr<g)efr. — Ibid. 

tr<&^/2/ tj&fflp gjiiiutJLL i„esr®>r. 

jj/fflj&i) gireua) *ifiu/. — Ibid. 217 
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The sugarcane blossoms; 1 when the lotus buds- 
blossom, dew drops shed from their petals.' 2 

The season next in order is 'ilavenir or the early 
summer. The poet Otalantaiyar has ten stanzas 
as 'Ilavenil pattu' describing the various flowers 
that blossom in the season. 3 The cuckoo's sweet 
notes are heard from the branches of the trees 
which, in this season, put on a foliage of tender 
leaves of attractive hue. 4 Perutikatunko's long des- 
criptive similes about the beautiful scenery of the 
season are interesting. 5 The phrase 'yanar venil 7 
refers to the endless new wealth and pleasures the 
season promises. 6 To distinguish this from the 
succeeding hot summer, various epithets are used; 
cevvi venil 7 (the appropriate summer), murra 
venil 8 and mutira venil 9 (the young summer), 
natpata venil, 10 and arumpata venil 11 (the summer 
of suitable climate), inpa venil 12 (the pleasant 
summer), kulavi venil 1 3 <the infant summer). 
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The descriptions of the late summer of scorch- 
ing heat are too tinny and occur in almost all the 
verses on palaittinai or the incidents or the anecdotes 
on the reparation of lovers The descriptions refer 
to the arid tract where the trees stand bare and 
offer no shade and the animals and the birds suffer 
from thirst and hunger and abnormal heat. 1 
There is not even mire in the ponds but only dust 4 
Everywhere there is mirage to lure the thirsty ani- 
mals and disappoint them. 8 

The hours or periods of the day 

The evenings described are mostly of the early 
winter season set in the background of the pastoral 
region. The cows returning home satiated with 
pasture, the birds returning to their nests, the sun 
setting in the west and the darkness slowly setting 
in are all alluded to along with the blossoming of 
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the flowers, mullai, pitavu and others. 1 There are 
also a few verses that depict the evening in the 
coastal region where the screvvpine trees blossom 
and diffuse their fragrance, the sea increases its 
roaring, the tide swells in the backwater and the 
neytal and the n% lam flowers in it close their 
petals. 3 In the poems by Nallantuvanar in 
Kalittokai, there are picturesque accounts of the 
evening scene with many similes aptly introduced. 8 

Midnight has a place in literature next in im- 
portance to the evening. According to litearary 
convention, the lovers' clandestine union takes 
place at midnight, especially in the late winter of 
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the mountain region. It is, therefore, that the 
descriptions of midnight go with those of the late 
winter, and refer to the rain accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning. 1 The sky is dark with clouds, 
the land is covered with shoots of water and there 
is darkness everywhere. 2 Thunder rumbles in the 
air and lightning rends like fire tearing the dark 
sky 8 The tiger is out in search of prey; and the 
bear digs out its food in the anthill. 4 The anril of 
the maritime region perching on the palmyra 
stem calls to its mate, the sea seems to have stopped 
its incessant roar, 5 the grove on the shore is silent 
and even the fish seem to sleep. 6 There are appro- 
priate phrases (viyal irul, 12 kanai irul% mayanku 
irul/ and ar irul, 10 ) describing the terrible darkness 
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at midnight and its stillness is denoted in 'nallen 
yamam', 1 its dreadfulness in 'utku varu natu nal.'* 
The early morning called •vaikarai' is the next 
period of the day in order. It is very attractive to 
the artists' observation. The space in the sky 
seems to expand gradually 8 and moonlight turns 
pale. 4 The cock crows as 1 the trumpet of the 
morn/* In rainy weather the white clouds are 
seen covering the mountains like the smoke rising 
from the kiln for baking earthern pots, 6 and then 
they appear like carded cotton. 7 

Morning is rarely described. The descriptions 
of noon are mingled with those of the hot summer 
in the arid region. Even in those descriptions 
specific mention of noon is rare. References to 
afternoon are rarer. All the six periods of the 
day are described in Maturaikkanci in which the 
story of a day is woven in the most graphic man- 
ner in the description of the city of Madurai 1 as 
in Tennyson's account of Enoch Arden's life on 
the desert island. 
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It must be mentioned that the poets have 
not dilated on these different parts of the day 
but have only given them slender references 
either independently or in the background of parti- 
cular seasons of the year. Vet, in this respect they 
can be said to have excelled the poets of the later 
period in the accuracy and minuteness of treatment 
and setting. 

The wind 

The south wind which is so frequent and 
popular in the literature of the later age, is very 
rareiy referred to in the Sangam works under dis 
cussion. But the phrases 'aitu varal acai vali' 1 
(the wind blowing softly and gently) and mana- 
vayt tenral 3 (the southern breeze of fragrance) are 
enough to prove that the poets have all praise and 
appreciation for the wind. It is a wind of the early 
summer. 

The north wind, though disliked by all, is 
most frequent in Sangam literature. The whist- 
ling of the wind is noted by the phrase 'immena 
iraikkum' 3 It is described to blow in late winter 
and in the season of early dew. 4 Its chillness is 
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felt more severely at nights when even the 
cranes and the crabs could not bear it. 1 The 
former cry out pitiably and the latter resort to 
their mudholes. It tosses the sugarcane flowers, a 
the velam flowers; 3 the cempu leaves, 4 the plan- 
tain leaves 5 and the nests of the weaver-birds. 6 
There is an artistic picture of the wind blowing and 
waving the thorny stem of the rattan with a broad 
dmpal leaf sticking to it which then rises and falls 
like the bellows in a smithy. 7 
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There is one long poem by Nakkirar which 
bears the name of this wind with the attributes 
netu (long,) and nal (good). 1 The epithets indi- 
cate the effects of the windon both the hero and the 
heroine. The contrast is clearly laid down and the 
descriptions are so realistic and touching that the 
author reveals himself as a master of word-painting. 

it is only the north wind that has apostrophes; 
and there are four apostrophes 2 by four different 
poUb but the theme is common referring to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the wind in increasing 
the sufferings of the heroine in separation. 

The east wind is mostly mentioned in the 
verses describing the seashore. The sand-dune there 
is said to be raised by this wind 3 It blows soft 
sand and covers up the marks made by the crabs 
playing on the shore. 4 It is also a soft breeze as 
indicated by the phrase 'kontal acai vali.' 5 

The west wind is more frequent than the east 
wind and the south wind; and in literary impor- 
tance it may be placed next to the north wind. 
It is mostly pictured in the descriptions of the 
arid tract. There it blows through the clefts and 
roars like the sea. tt Sometimes it takes the form 
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of a violent whirlwind when it is termed 'curalari 
katu vali' or 'culanru varu kotai' (the west wind 
that whirls about). 1 When it blows through the 
bores in the bamboos, it sounds like the tune of 
the flute. 3 The same sweet sound is heard also 
when it blows into the bores of the woodapple 
shell. 8 With the dried seeds of the ulincil it causes 
the sound of the drum beaten in accompaniment 
to a dance> It is said to use the konrai seeds as 
its drum-sticks to beat against the rocks nearby. 6 
As it blows in late summer, it is said to be very 
hot and this is well explained by the phrases 
'erivayk kotai' 0 fthe fire-mouthed west wind) 
and 'alaleri kotai' (the fiery west wind) 7 In an 
interesting picture, it tosses the bamboos in a bush 
and betrays the tiger hiding in it. 8 In another it 
raises a heap of sand around the trunk of a palmyra 
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tree on the sea coast and makes the tree appear 
shorter. 1 It is also pictured to drop down fruits, 
flowers and pollen of many trees 3 and to toss 
the aerial roots of the irri* and the banyan 
tree?. 4 

The wind from the four directions are denoted 
by four terms referring to those directions. The 
south wind is called 'tenral' (from ten or teriu, the 
south), the north wind is vatai' (from vata or 
vattakku, the north"), the east wind is •kontil' (from 
kuna or kurnkku, the east; and the west wind is 
4 kOtai' firom kut* or kutakku the west;. As se-jn 
above, the north wind and the west wind blow 
violently, the former with great chillness and the 
latter with abnorm al heat. The south wind is a 
light breeze blowing tfentlv; and the east wind is 
an ordinary wind of no force or violence. All 
these are depicted in their action on the leaves of 
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plants or on the water in tanks or ponds or the sea 
and in the case of the violent winds, also on the 
birds and animals and on the clefts in rocks and 
the bores in trees. The various kinds of sounds 
made by the winds are also often noted. They 
are depicted to murmur through the trees, to rustic 
lightly over the shrubs, to join the concert of 
woods and waters, or to sweep in mighty har- 
monies through forests and hills. 



THE SKY 



The Sangam poets were observers of a high 
order of the striking aspects of the sky, particularly 
those that appeal to the sense of beauty. They 
mention the night of a cloudless sky with twinkling 
stars 1 and also the twilight sky with the crescent. 1 
But most of the descriptions of the sky at night 
refer to black clouds, heavy showers of rain, flashes 
of lightning, the roaring of thunder and darkness all 
over. 8 The descriptions of moonlight are compa- 
ratively few. 4 The sky with the sun shining with 
abnormal heat is referred to, to point out the par- 
ched nature of the arid region. 5 The day sky is 
but briefly and vaguely mentioned. 6 
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The sky is like a canopy to the sea-girt earth. 1 
The sun and the moon are the eyes of the sky 
which is likened to the face.* The sky is also 
imagined to be a sea in which the sun sails as a 
boat. 8 

During the heavy rain in winter, the sky seems 
to be connected to the earth by the pouring 
showers. 4 The lightning spreads like creepers of 
fire in the sky that looks like the vast expanse of 
water in the sea. 5 When the north wind blows and 
the dark clouds move from the north to the south, 
the sky seems as if it peels off its dark skin.* The 
mucuntai creepers blossom white in the green 
bushes and remind the poet of the cloudless blue 
sky with lustrous stars. 7 

The twilight sky with the crescent moon in 
the midst of clouds is well pictured. 8 The flock of 
cranes flying in their characteristic orderly row 

useoir *_€0*ii). — Perumpan. 409 - 10 

2. LU'LiKjS^iii aQffcSiu <s3i!r>!,qap& <§pe 

Qjujiki®aj ^)(5*L_ff" *«wr Q«wr«sr. — Pur a. 365 

3. <jy««9(3 63srti iS jp(§ §>t—ti> Quirm>u 

uxg&c&l- (8&n p uvo&JBir ®ruSjpf. — Aka. 10 1 

4. tSeojBpiLb (S»ihLfih 4iflG3)UJih& tp&rjfi* 

pmfiixHutij QwrCSp fear^re) ertfed. —Ibid 48 

Lcts/gjeo iDiru)«fJifi Q pear li«ola UL-Qsib. Ibid* 24 

7. inmy>u3so norm la USm^astfii pcsreur 
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seen against the background of the evening sky with 
red glow, is described and compared to the white 
garland of pearls on the shoulders of the red god 
Murukan. The scene of the twilight sky with the 
vast expanse of sea in the west is like the Gods 
Siva and Vishnu appearing together. 3 

The sun is the light-giver and founder of the 
day* 3 The daily course of the sun is the subject 
of a number of references. 4 It is praised as the 
producer of all the wealth in the world and the 
centre of radiating light 5 Its disc-like shape and 
apparent movement diffusing light and lustre all 
over the blue sky have kindled the imagination of 
the poets. It is a boat sailing in the ocean-like 
sky.* ' Mantilam ' (orbit) is the term very 
frequently used to denote it. 7 Mythologically, the 

Q&eijGiirru] su ir <ck)T i h $«Rjn 9. uTb&r ^(Tj/SjS/ti) 

entjiii -sir a) Q&ra&ar la tSssijrumjD sa-<%uu. — Aka. 120 

2. Q«i(75ffl70 &(B<ii;j}jD90 D^Qu®* Qpusupg/ 
«_(75Q/L_6ar @sa)ujib r <6 (BjSirjopn C5u/r«a 

€uib& ifitrSso. — Ibid. SO C 

3. uiurvQ&Qp j&weSesr u«?* ( S/r ^$im9jpi 

6Uturii($Q &ir (/}#) pifQujr sumQariTLf eSerrtstQ. —Ibid. 298 

uti&JBir Lo«abr^.«uw uawj^uj ^irjbjiS — N»r. 09 

u&jb Qfuiiqih Q#®<g}iru9jpt. — Maduraik. 7 

4m to-60<3tih *L®llUU <3W«>Ou37 ITLf 

u«u/r nmy> <g;/ruS.p. — ThirU. 1-2 

cr«tffti> Q&eOM snipirLj @®Dp®Gu 

uevajgif ui«»rtf.«)ti> GeoGatrLf u>eo>/DUJ. — Kurincip. 215-0 

5. Aka. 298. 

&iuw($ $&»iru Quq$!iu 3LL—i> sL.»>($Qjgrri J p i & Qpirasrfl 

oi(u/s/(5*^/r eSifirsfi a.&2a>(ip ldsbtu^sold. — Ibid. 209 

u^eSmiL^ (S&stjd u*)&jBir PS$iru3jDi. — Ibid. 101 

in<rGOGuanpr iLenjDdjp gienpLfMiA i9«btQ/d* — Nar. 67 

7. u«b«^<r inahri^toih. — Kurincip. 219 

Nap. 69 # J 1 7, 162; Kali. 71. 
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sun is riding a chariot of a single wheel 1 drawn by 
seven horses, 2 the seven colours of light being 
represented by them. 

The rays of the morning sun are tender and 
not mature. 3 The setting sun has a red glow with 
the heat diminished in its rays. 4 Most of the 
epithets to this heavenly body glorify the fire-like 
rays and scorching heat in summer, e.g. uru kelu 
mantilam, 5 uruppu avir mantilam, 6 kayntu celal 
kanali, 7 kay katir, 9 katuri katir. 0 Those describ- 
ing its ultra-violet rays, brightness and brilliance 
are also many, e.g. pal katir nayiru, lu akan cutar, 11 
ilanku katir, 12 vayanku oli mantilam, 18 alanku 
katir mantilam, 14 celun katir mantilam, 15 viri katir 
mantilam. 16 It is often described as a disc moving 
fast in the sky, 17 or a circle of brilliant light crawl- 
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ing there and burning hot like fire and scorching 
the hills and forests. 1 The fierce summer is, in 
the imagination of Uruttirankannanar, the reign of 
the angry sun.' 2 It spreads fire, making the trees 
shadeless in the arid tracts 8 and splitting the rocks 
and causing fissures.* 

Either sunrise or sunset is mentioned occa- 
sionally and described very rarely. The sun is, in 
most of the pictures, depicted to rise in the blue 
sea, 5 but the setting is most by behind the moun- 
tains. () The rising sun is adored as a divinity and 
is paid homage to. 7 Nakkirar compares the red 
god Murukan's appearance with the sun rising in the 
sea to the great delight of the whole world. 8 The 
bright gold-like blossoms of the venkai tree remind 
the poet of the same scene. 0 

There are many descriptions of the sun setting 
in the mountains. To describe the descending 

1. qiit win pviriSjS q/uj/s/^ g>or# icaor u^eotb 

fjjj&ouSea invirifi Qprn^uieo ®«q mw, ~-Aka. It 

2, Grtu&tnrih t$Quj b(B ''>$p*> Q*j*R&. — Pe'umpan. 3 

tSipeo^esrjQi «wr l_ (8 tldupt $ attorn - Aka. %8 1 

4, <atn luygiQevoeo GGsred ««hj£,# Q&jpjfiz&esr. —Ibid. 55 

«;<L/rti/(5«$/r <J](fi'b<£ !"_(n ) Q«(?p LD«wn$.«)u). —Ibid. 26 3 

u$»&$ir (G$ru3 jpi 

mui'v&Q&tr fflvD jSffflujtr <aw eo Q sir ir Lf m3tnm@ 

itiear£aL~£) (3 $ rr w lo . — Ibid. 298 

<%&muit Qa^ojonir i Q$m j$i jh&igwt metojoui. — Nat. 69 

7. Aka. 263. 
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LnaofiiAQfim unfa) LDsoirihp Gsuriien*. —Aka. 298 
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sun, the eastward lenghthening of the shadows on? 
the earthy is adduced in proof. 1 The phrase 
'civantu vanku mantUam 1 aptly describes the red 
glow of the setting sun. 2 The sun with its rays of 
diminished heat seen just when disappearing behind 
the mountains is compared to the eclipsed moon. 5 
Muranciyur Mutinakarayar has observed the sun 
setting in the sea on the west coast, and there is 
the rare mention in his poem that the the sun rises 
and sets in the seas. 4 The poets generally depict 
it as setting among the mountains. 

On some full moon days, the moon and the 
sun are seen at the same time in opposite direc- 
tions, and in a short time the sun disappears in the 
mountain on the west. 5 On some other full moon 
days, the sun sets first and immediately the moon 
rises in the east and dispels the darkness. 1 

Nallantuvanar describes the days in which the 
sky is full of clouds and the sun is not visible; 7 time 
is known only by means of the water-clock called 
kurumrk-kannal and it is not known where the sun 



6. jxda)ei)r5fi Quq^tstrm *9fu>tu#& 

St($*i~ir fBtb^&r (J/sr«© 9(r$*t__r 
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is. There is the description of a winter day in 
which the sun becomes visible only just before 
sunset and immediately disappears; 1 this rare 
scene of Nature is compared to the winking of the 
eye. 

There are two apostrophes to this heavenly 
body, one by Kapilar and the other by Uraiyur 
Enicceri MutamOciyar. 3 

The Moon 

The poets seem to have been attracted more 
to the moon than to the sun. There are many 
verses which hail the full moon. On full moon 
days, the moon rises in the east soon after the sun 
sets in the west 8 or both occur simultaneously. 4 
The full moon just rising in the sea is pictured in a 
simile. 5 The light of the moon as bright as day,* 
as well as its paleness at dawn 7 are mentioned in 
descriptions. Auvaiyar notes this paleness in the 
felicitous pharse 'pacalai nilavu'. 8 The bright rays 



«9lft jjdmiAU ujpQuwmi a? err w (5 q tuanpQJ. — Nar. 2 41 

2. Pura. 8, 37 4. 
9. €0«u>L/ tip fib Slfirsp tfiruS jbjpiu 

($mrs>($er(ip gjisiach. — Pura. 379 

4, A- «a' *j r & pto eu!5 p QtiqrftBirar *3fLD<u p 

£(5«i_r piAQfiar (SisiriS. — Ibid. 06- 

5. A-(5©«(ip Qu(j5»«L.«) *_•/«/,* B*mr&firtsi<§ 

jt&Qijth ldot jpiulL l-.«t(5 jd . — Aka. 20 1 

§. mi(rm&mr «9ifliip uiftii^ar n?«j«/. — Ibid* 22 8 

7. *M($ri$kv LD^ujtb Quit sou gbuQojwu 
H&ihL}Q&trdi JiweiQinir® L/^«*€i?«r ffiyxip 

meoAQ^Qfi fdq$(ip*ts>. Ibid. 299 

u#9u ttiieSair umllu® tStq-iuA. Pura. 392 

8. Ibid. 
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spread over the blue sky and on earth are like an 
ocean of milk. 1 The rays of moonlight on a 
mountain are compared to a white pearl garland 
worn on the chest and to a stream of brilliant 
whiteness seen on a mountain slope. 3 

Picirantaiyar compares the face of his friend, 
the CQla king called KSpperuncolan, to the full 
moon. 3 It is likened to the beautiful face of the 
heroine. 4 In her pining state, the pale moon seen 
at dawn comes in for comparision.* The king 
shines in his company, his kith and kin, like the 
moon in the midst of stars/ His fame waxes like 
the waxing moon while that of his foes wanes like 
the waning moon. 7 The face of the lady, now hid 
and now seen, is the moon now hidden by the 

1. uirOtomu utrpjBQi, iSeoe3«sr utrto. — ^ka. 

iSgoQw, (fioiijD eSsLbiSmr ua>«j9r ufulHu 

urr<MLLG9 «/__«9«r upm.&uiL t—eifr^jo. — Nftr. 348 

r8e)thQ&frem i^meurso j©««*r jfw *^CJ/r. — Ait a. 362 

<3«/r(p4fc.® lg$uj (tfiQ(pr9«or a9 err «/ (§ ih . — Purft. 97 

4. &a>3ib mp@tu Qfiisiswifi 

Aka. 299. 

6. ueaTLBar *®©/«br Ufr*>a>$i} Quarms 
it/ear err ens 

u&ardSear fsQsuehr $iiu&m (Sureumfih 

& jdjdQldit(B Qu/r©9rc,#/$«tfj# sBarmB. — -Maduraik. 769-78 

*i$<su$i QljD&eiSebr wdlduQ QsirpfiUi 
(geoBTQjijS*) 1 fiiresrjfitjj ^ifi($ar u>j$u9dr 

Qpujsum Q&Q*tiesr Qp&ojir. — Maduraik. J 03-0 
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clouds and now revealed. 1 The wheels of a 
chariot with their spokes resemble the rays of the 
moon engirt with a halo in winter. 3 The moon 
•seen through the smoke on the top of a mountain,* 
or through the passing clouds/ has a special 
appeal to the trained eye of the poets and is com- 
pared to the honeycomb on the cliff. 

The crescent is not out of their ken. The 
crescent of the third day is worshipped by the 
people; 5 when seen in the sky of red glow it looks 
like a broken conch. 6 It is not easily seen and the 
people have to wait patiently looking at the 
western sky, especially in winter when the clouds 
rarely reveal it; this has been referred to in a 
comparison. 



Dparar .flu Qtjirfl&iiaOi&Lj fp»&uu paretryDeo 
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— Maduraik. 444-52 
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The cresceut moon of the eighth day is likened 
to the forehead of the heroine. The poet-king 
KOpperuncOlan compares the forehead surrounded 
by the black tresses of hair to the crescent of the 
eigth day seen rising in the blue sea. 1 Kapilar 
compares this crescent with a tank on the Parampu 
hills with curved bund. * 

The lunar eclipse is employed in similes, 8 but 
there is absolutely no mention of the solar eclipse. 
The halo of the moon is mentioned, but not 
described. 4 The spots in the moon resemble a 
hare and are betrayed when the sky is bright with- 
out cloud?- 0 The moon is very near the constella- 
tion Pleiades (aru min) on the day of the Kartti- 
kai festival. 6 

1, t£f««L_tiU ">(p«i/«Br er&tsrrsa «fr u««,«.£/u 

*j^uq^3f(um) <s3m!ii($Lb — Kuru. 129 

2. ^^piLjih Qu/ronjDiLjth masribjs p!k>\L> 
€T«Bor in err gdrsj&err ^Sarru Q*ir®«/*«D f p 

Q/Bmirerifn-& &jD)(gGrri£. — Put*. 118 
8. «_ jr«/««§r lAQjprEiftuj aeti^Gir fj$ru3 jjy 

ibjiStfiGsr gjQtuasr isvnpm'r. — Akft 114 

ifSuiuq^m (5L_L_ii (Btsfr&Q Qmuf-jBaHft&i 
t/a)fi/««'/'«) erQpjB Qutreorwiriit is sort* 
mjetTfsn, §) ir 8(flp& •/(pa/ruj uir&«mi— 
tfitrr»rr*B>fr ji prrLDonir qpfdjpeSifl nsir L-Gurr&i 
Qsirr&iQ&Qjir ti&j Q&K/sesar Qwso 

i»$?*r ^jrcSmr wren p Q p it ear jps th . — Cirapan. 180' 5 

4, QfsQQeuexr $mi&$f}ih am it Q & ir soar i_eor j^. — Akft. 2 

fj(5&/ war pj&u utrp&JSir ujfu\3 
«_(5«/ cureoriAjd amtrQairaur L-triE/fg* 
*±oh*ft Qurr(Tf)p euQeuirya QftiresngpiS-Q 

*trih jitf&xstiiriLi Q/slS. Oirupan. 250-58 
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This satellite of the earth is observed by the 
poets in the early part of the night 1 and also at 
dawn, 1 but it is only the midnight moon that is 
too frequently mentioned in conjunction with stars 
and also has apostrophes to it. 8 

According to Mutukuttanar of Uraiyur, the 
moon has a lesson even for the ignorant: one can 
learn the transitoriness and changeability of the 
lives and things of the world by observing the 
moon in the sky. 

The Stars and the Planets 

The stars are treated in general terms. The 
poets have observed the stars growing paler and 
eippearing fewer at dawn. 6 

The seven principal stars of Ursa Major, 
Charles' Wain (elu mm) in a clear blue sky are 



1 . usQeoirasr wen jd ftp v$/#«»/_ 
«ff*/i)L/ (tppih &rru9 jbj&u 

($*nr<kQ&(Lp j&rsiacrr. 
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mentioned in comparison to the small birds play- 
ing in the seawater. 1 The Constellation Pleiades 
(aru min> is mentioned as an important one from 
the festival point of view and the Karttikaittirunal 
is said to be that on which the full moon is very 
near to it. fl The star called Urokini ( Hyades, part 
of Taurus) 8 and the Aries or the Ram (first zodia- 
cal constellation; 4 are also referred to. 

Of the plants, only the Venus shines bright 
in literature, being the brightest and transcending 
in brilliancy even the brightest stars in the sky. 
The interest with which it has been observed is 
also to a certain extent due to the belief that it 
portends the prospects of rain for the year. 5 As a 
morning star rising in the early morning and 

1. ein*Qpw<£ i&riS&r wrtyiBvsr <2utr<x>i i 
& jyQsuaor a.raes)* u&eyt—ear «%(DiJ) 

gimp. — Nar. ^#1 

2. LLjSdaDfiKSgl 
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u}fieSfl«o Qfijpriru u^njL-eor ^/a/«r flui 

<a?£0o/. Aka. 141 

^tjpiifi&r uiuibp, ^ /)&Q&uj jsdiw& ,b . — Nar. 202 

3. Q&ireir&ireo ftdiQuj QisirQQmjabr $iii&ar 

<3*i$.eb eS^uu&ip tsrarp&o euKQ&ar. — Aka. 80 
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dispelling darkness in the blue sky, it indeed 
deserves the prominence given- 1 

Clouds 

There are fitting and felicitous touches of des- 
cription of the clouds that surround and adorn the 
mountain cliffs. 3 They are said to play over the 
hills. 3 When they appear white and thin, the hills 
look as if donned in the garb of the avarai 
blooms. 4 They also resemble smoke of the hills 5 
or the soft carded cotton.* 

The pictures of the rainy clouds accompanied 
by thunder and lightning at midnight are very 
elaborately painted. 7 The lightning seen above the 

au/pxemrth n^pp Qua tuens. — Nar. 2 30 

$ ear i ($ # Q $ ir m j$i Qsu m of) . — Ibid. 3 5 Q 

2. Aka. 47, U?, 1-33; Ain. 209; Nar. 2 47. 
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mountain cliff kindles the imagination of the poet 
in a peculiar way; it is to him the winking of the 
mountain. 1 

The clouds draw water from the sea, become 
darker and darker, cover the atmosphere with dark- 
ness, go round the sky, roar with thunder, cause 
lightning as if they split themselves, come down 
very low, and pour in torrents without any harsh 
roar of thunder but with the melody of raindrops 
that is heard like the sweet tune of the famous 
harp called «yal. ,a 

The raindrops falling on water and creating 
bubbles a<-e very rarely mentioned; 8 the drops on 
leaves of trees and other plants are described 
occasionally. 4 

The whole process of raining is compared to 
the military expedition of a king. One of the 
verses of Paripatal has many lines devoted to it.* 
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Ibid. 395; Kurvu 222. 
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The clouds are compared to the fighting elephants, 
the roaring thunder to the beating of the royal 
drum, the rain drops falling swiftly to the arrows 
flying fast, the lighting to the spears and the 
showers poured down to the bounteous gifts of the 
king to the bards approaching him after the battle 
is won. 

The clouds draw water from the sea and pre- 
serve it for twelve months before they empty 
themselves in raining. In the poet's imagination, 
they are pregnant with water for-twelve months. 
Like pregnant women with a keen desire for sour 
taste, they feel unable to climb over the sky and, 
therefore, pour down their contents on the hills 
nearby. 1 

The black clouds appearing in groups in the 
sky are also akin to the herds of elephants in the 
forests.* The rain descending on the horizon from 
the clouds is the trunk of the elephant 8 The 
clouds that have poured rain and become empty 
are the elephants whose rut is over. 4 

1, Qpitrtirmi @tv&dr 18 em pQ u ir p gi *#«»4f{£} 
gt&i tiuteo QdFA)fitfru u&ihLfeifl G«wlLck>««5 

LD&etfiit Quireo it irQ&irsmr ® 
tS&iPLjffilfuir ««b«o/r^/ &irmt($Lj Lftearifl^ 

QuQtffassS euirafrtr anr^b^ih. 

2, en/tuo/uii/^ @*Brp@&r miuSmaiuSesr Q$irmj8 

Ibid, 32 3 

g><r5UL%;£ Q/ftrQffiuS&r ff<abr(P«iwr (5(£§). 
4. UL-fr«9iu «wu/w*«wr ura/if * sujeuirtus 
<SL_/r «jfLO inir/fftu tutrdaor Qureou 
Quvu prr&uj Q u r iki ($ 3 & & jb QcirmrQfl 

minQ/srtu <s8+LbdlsBr L*rj$Pj$£i *-iflpr* 
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It is only to the rain that there are a great 
number of apostrophes in ancient literature. 
There are six poems by six different poets set in 
different contexts. 1 

Hail 

It is very rarely mentioned along with 
showers 9 and its chief usti is in comparison. The 
fall of hail is likened 10 the fall of small white flo- 
wers from the viurunkai trees 8 and the maf&am 
trees in arid tracts. 4 The pieces of hail falling 
down are compared to the dice round in shape* 
and to the inkai flowers. 

Thunder 

The roar of thunder is generally said to be 
harsh. 7 It is so fierce that it splits the hills" and 
even shakes the Himalayas. 9 The fire falling 
with it is compared to the red flowers dropping 



from 


the ilavu tree. 10 The superstitious tradition 


i. 


Aka. 188; Nar. 139, 238, 248 ; Kuru. 


158, 280. 
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that the thunder is an enemy of the snakes and that 
it kills them, has also its place in literature. 1 

Rainbow 

The rainbow, though very attractive, is not 
mentioned as frequently as one might have 
expected. It is compared to the garland worn on 
the chest of Vishnu, * and to the neckstripes of the 
parrot. 8 To distinguish it from the ordinary bow, 
the imaginative phrases 'eyya vari vil' 4 (the bow 
that is decorated but never used to dart arrows), 
'vanattuk kuraivil' 5 (the unfinished bow of the sky) 
and, "vicumpani vil" e (the bow that adorns the 
sky) are used. 

It may here be said that the descriptions of 
the sun, the moon and the stars are fewer thaa 
those of plants and animals ; yet they are 
enough to reveal the poets* discriminating and 
appreciative faculty in the study of what is 
actually to be seen in the heavens, viz., the 
never-failing phenomenon of sunrise, the solemn 
pageant of sunset, the charming and pleasing 
moonlight, the bright starry sky and the ever- 
changing charms of the clouds. 

1. QisQmjenr 1*05151 Sear uirihquL- ^if.«(5Lb 

*Q0Bas>* «-<5<y. —Kuril, 15 & 

t. Qm«-&&r iQmypp <3f%iB\u& Qr*>wmr 

Quit ri—tacS <+**>u* Qua-^i^iu jsrr<3uir*> 

0<5<**>. — Ika. 17* 
d. 9B*un3*r 

vrtutua- middimi +armr muripirr* 

Qemimtrtu* Qjpiaml. —Ibid. t98 
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Lowes says that the oldest things in the world 
are the things that also have been new as many 
times as human beings have been born and cites as 
examples the moon and the stars which have not 
grown old because uncounted centuries ago men had 
seen them and brooded and wondered and 
dreamed. 1 In ancient literature, it is seen that 
the poets have that gift to catch and fix the familiar 
objects of Nature in the sky as well as on the earth 
in the recurring act of becoming new, the gift of 
seeing and seizing anew the latent possibilities of 
familiar objects. 



U Convention and Bevolt in Poetry, P. 89. 



THE FLORA AND FAUNA 

The trees, the shrubs, the herbs and the creep- 
ers of the different regions are treated indivi- 
dually and described with great interest and atten- 
tion. Each of them is introduced by name and 
many of them are dealt with in detail. The 
katukkai, 1 the ulinai,* the crab's eye (kunri) 8 and 
the erukku* are mentioned without any elabo- 
ration. But the treatment is different in the case 
of the plants like the iruppai, 5 the jack, 0 the 
venkai, 1 the bamboo, 8 the punku, 9 the screwpine, 10 
the punnai 11 and the mullai. 1 * Their flowers and 
other parts are compared to the objects they 
resemble and their colour, form, fragrance and 
other particulars are minutely observed and 
picturesquely depicted through purple patches used 
as epithets. 

Some of the trees are mentioned with the 
birds that nestle in them, e.g. the vHkai with the 

j. Aka. 899 

2. Patirrup. 68. 

8. Aka. 133 
4. Pura, 106 

6. Aka. 9, 95, 225, 267, 276. 

0. Kutu. 90 ; Nar. 213; Patirrup. 60, 

7. Nar. 13, 889; Kili. 44; Miru. 134; Aka. 202.232, 898. 

9, Kail. 48; AU. 897; Nar, 116. 
9. Kuril. 53, 868. 

10. Nav. 10, 131, 203, 235,299, 835; Kuru, 246; Aka* 180. 

It. Aka. 10, 30;Nar. 228, 231, 278. 

12. Ain. 464; Nar. 248. 366; Kuril. 108, 220; nura. 117. 
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peacock, 1 the mango with the cuckoo, 2 the 
palmyra with the anril* and the yd with the 
kite. 4 The rattan bush is described as the refuge 
of the otter. 5 The climber atiral is pictured 
along with the patiri tree 6 and the vayalai with 
the velamS 

While dealing with the fruits of various trees 
and the eaii ot different crops, the particular birds 
and animals that seek them for their favourite 
food are also mentioned. 8 The poets also evince 
their knowledge of the taste of different fruits. 
The water one drinks after chewing and eating the 
nelli fruit, is as tasty and sweet as the honeyed 
words of an affectionate mother fondling her 
young child. 9 The uhay fruit tastes as if mixed 

1, erffi LOQfjdT Qeuwens $(5ib,a Q&nen*. — Ala, 294' 

2. (§u9g})u> 

Q fiLbutdj tnr*9ijigi &w(5@l9Br s3etfl&(§ib, — Aka. 34 t 

tA&resflar £ne8 ®qf)<K>($ui &) Qutraraftar 

(SJD/thjSirgi Q«/r^)^Lb. — KorU. 192' 

3. usuresifru Qusas Ssm& Q&&(Sjih 3k.irwrui 

£(5^crf ^ciir/rfa). — Aka, 305 

4, u<75«^(35«^ 

a-tua «9«fl uuSpjpib tur. — Ibid. 19' 

Ibid. 31, 33, 897. 
6. ai&tQgtt u9 JDJD' iffniruj 

(ipmarmiru LSribiBesr sp^dfa) Q&jSujUi. — Ibid. 6' 

6. LjfBrstrp uir^iff ^tftiSpp $srme8 

jp oar Q airiy- ^jdpQeoir® jpimiii® ^ipm) miifluu. —Ibid. 28T 

Qw*R*> *9i@rQwir® e3a»rS). —Ibid. 261 

7. ldB&ib® $l'iu9bo Q<suy>Lh ajbjDith, — Am. it 
a. Pttra. 2 36: Mulai. 292-3 : Kuril. 67, 90; Nar. 200,261, 279; 

Aka. 69, 178, 271, 306; 862; A|n, 268, 889. 
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with pepper. 1 The trees that yield big bunches of 
fruits are not neglected. The big drum-like fruits 
hanging in the branches of the jack tree have 
attracted the keen and imaginative eyes of the 
poets who have depicted the scene with a wealth of 
words. 2 Vilkot palavu, 8 vilukkot palavu, 4 talkot 
palavu 5 and celurikot palavu 6 are the. phrases des- 
cribing this attractive sight of the fruits of the 
tree. 1 Punaru palavukkani 7 ' and 1 pacum palap 
palavu 8 ' refer to the flower-like fragrance of the 
fruit and to the green colour of its coat even when 
ripe. The sweet juice in the tender cocoanut^ is 
denoted by an imaginative term 'kulavit ti nir" 
(the sweet water of the infant cocoanut) and the 
mature cocoanut as 'mupputait tiraj kay a ° (three- 
sided rounded nut). 

Similar descriptive phrases are found fre- 
quently in the case of the unripe fruits also. The 
unripe nelli fruit is noted by the phrases pukaril 
pacunkay, 11 vilkatait tiral kay, 1 * kuvi kan pacuA- 



1« L$eir($Qt itu pBssnu &€9>suuj uarmwtu 



— Nar. 66 
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—Kuril. 267 



8. Tbid. 
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— Perumpan. 366*7 



-Aka. 12 
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— Aka. 382 
—Kuril. 90 
— Aka. 189 
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kSy t x pug kay, a ampulit tiral kay 8 and tincuvait 
tiral k5y,* which refer to its beautiful form, roun- 
ded shape, colour and taste. 

There is a picture of a neem fruit in the hoo- 
ked beak of a parrot eating it. 5 This suggests to 
the poet the comparison of the fingers of a man 
with pointed nails holding globular gold coins to 
string them into a thread. The form and colour 
of the nails resemble those of the parrot's curved 
beak and the globular gold coins of those days are 
compared to the ripe neem fruits. 

The colour and form of the leaves of the 
different trees are also accurately described. The 
epithet *ciriyilai f (small leaf) is prefixed to the 
trees the velamf the sandalwood, 7 the bamboo, 8 
the ulinai? the nelli 10 and the neem, 11 as these 
are the trees noted for their tiny leaves. The 
luxuriant growth of the leaves of the field-beans is 
noted by the phrase c k51ilai avarai'. 13 The most 
tiny leaf is that of the titat 13 tree and is mentioned 

j. fgeS&em- uihtiiarruj. — Aka.315 

2. Lj&st&truj. —Ibid. 

3. tSfibLfsfRp ( ®^r«r«/ruj, — Ibid. 60 
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to illustrate the smallest space on earth 1 . The 
leaves of the ar* and the atumpu* have been 
observed to be forked. The teak, 4 and the plantain 
leaves 5 are broad ; the dried leaves of the former 
are blown by the wind and rising high in the sky 
they reesmble the kites flying in confusion. 6 The 
plantain leaves swing and wave with the wind and 
the phrase Hunktlai valai' is a picture by itself. 7 
The nocci leaves resemble the feet of the peacock.* 
The tender leaves of the yd 9 and the acoku 10 have 
a special attraction for the keen artistic eyes of the 
poets; the former is compared to the wattle of 
the domestic cock 11 and the latter is so well des- 
cribed by a poet that he came to be remembered as 
'Uttiyar* by the significant phrase in that descrip- 
tion. 11 



jStrQui ^«wrt- wlo/b t<s/rcu©>/r. — Pura. 36 3 
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The wind is pictured along with the descrip- 
tions of the trees as blowing and swaying the bran- 
ches, blowing down their dried leaves and faded 
flowers, shedding their pollen, spreading their 
fragrance far and wide and causing the dried seeds 
to rub together and sound like drums and other 
instruments. 1 The wind also waves the aerial roots 
of the irri* and other trees and bends and breaks 
the tender stems and stalks of some plants of deli- 
cate structure 3 The pictures of the waving ccntpu* 



jpjiS tru «nu(g5 <£ar ^mpu Lfeo it poSar 
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and lotus leaves 1 are interesting when they are 
compared to the elephant's ears and the compari- 
sons are most appropriate and artistic. In summer, 
•the arai (ox aracu) tree is full of hanging leaves 
and when the wind blows it makes its characteristic 
sound ceaselessly and scares away the birds that 
come and perch on its branches. 2 The waving 
aerial root of the banyan tree frightens away the 
doves likewise* 8 The west wind tosses the aerial 
roots of the irri tree so as to swing to and fro and 
stroke the she-elephant sleeping nearby. 4 

Many of the stanzas have accounts of the 
blossoming of the flowers. While describing their 
fragrance and colour, the poets express a sincere 
and naive interest in them ; scarcely a single detai- 
led landscape scene can be found which does not 
contain some reference to them. The seasons and 
hours in which the blossoming of various plants 
takes place have been observed clearly. The season 
of blossoming is sometimes used as an epithet to 
the plant itself, as in 'marip pittikam' 5 (the pitti- 
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kam of the rainy season), 'venil pstiri 1 ' (the patirr 
of summer), 'venil atiral*' (the atiral of summer). 

The tulay has been rarely mentioned in San- 
gam literature. It has been praised for its fragran- 
ce and the phrase 'kamalkural tulay 8 ' is the title of 
a poem itself. That of the screwpine flowers is also 
described with interest 4 and the epithet 'vilivil 
narranV refers to its abundance in scent. 5 

The name venkai also denotes the tiger and it 
is a wondrous sight that the blossomed tree resem- 
bles the tiger with its dots and stripes. 6 This fact 
has attracted the imagination of many poets of the 
age and they have described the elephants attacking 
with vengeance 7 or running away from the tree 
mistaken for a tiger. 8 The poet Cenkannan5r has 
put this fanciful image in a nutshell in the three 

J. Qe)afl«iuir^ifi. — Aka, 257 
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words 'venkaiyum puli Inrana 11 meaning that the 
tree has blossomed tiger. 

Similarly the kayd tree 9 is said to blossom 
the collirium, the tonri the lamps or blood, 8 the 
kandal the ladles, 4 the kotal the hands 5 and the 
kohrai gold. 6 The flowers of the konrai? the 
pitavu* and the kanci* are found in garland-like 
bunches and are, therefore, said to blossom gar- 
lands. The ukatti blooms 10 like the tusks of the 
wild boar and the ilavu is distinguished by the 
epithet *erippu' (fire-like blossoms). The flowers 
of the punLu xx the Mlal™ the iruppai 1 * and the 
murukku, 14 are also observed and dercribed by 
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comparisons to similar objects in Nature or else- 
where. The beautiful forms of the buds of the 
itikai, 1 the lotus,* the vetct, 9 the kuravu* and the 
truppai 6 are also depicted with appropriate com- 
parisons. The flowers that have soft hair-like 
parts called tuy are specially mentioned with them.* 

As expressed by F. C Prescott, whatever new 
faculty the poet may develop, whatever wisdom he 
may get from his experience of life, he must above 
all keep something of the child's freshness and 
vividness of imagination. 7 The poets are said to 
be men who still see with the eyes of childhood. 
While describing the flowers and fruits of various 
trees, the poets are thus seen to evince their child- 
like observation and imagination. They seem to 
have a simple and sincere delight in nothing their 
colours and forms and tastes. 
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Further, even familiar things have attracted 
the eyes of these artists of child-like imagination. 
With common men, if familiarity does not breed 
contempt, it may breed indifference or induce a 
state of passivity which borders on indifference. 
But this sort of imagination of the poets helps to 
develop a critical appreciation of familiar things as 
well as new and unfamiliar ones and open their 
eyes to their beauty. The dweller in the country 
is apt to care little for the wild flowers which are 
a wonder and a delight to the dweller in the cities.- 
But the poets have the special gift of discovering 
the beauty of Nature even in the common things of 
his familiar surroundings, and their perceiving 
powers never grow blunt or dull. As an example,, 
the poets' treatment of the neruUci flower may be 
cited. Nernfici is generally seen in the uncultivated 
or desolate parts and along the pathways of certain 
villages. 1 The flower is neither attractive in colour 
nor fragrant in smell but the poets appreciate it for 
always turning towards the direction of the sun and 
use it in comparisons in three contexts to explain 
the devoted life of the chaste heroine,* the attach- 
ment of the hero to the prostitute 8 and the grateful 
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feelings of a poet towards his munificent patron. 1 
Even the mushroom* and the duckweed 8 are refer- 
red to in such comparisons. As defended by Shelley, 
poetry turns all such things to loveliness; it strips 
the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays 
bare the naked and sleeping beauty, which is the 
spirit of its forms. 4 

The petals of the plantain flower dropping 
down one by on^ day by day 5 and the flowers of 
the mardam with spirals turned to the right* are 
described in apt phrases. There are deft descrip- 
tive touches of the screwpine flowers with their 
thorny petal covering them and protecting the soft 
fragrant ones inside which later on slowly emerge 
from them and spread their scent far and wide. 7 



j. 



—Para. 156 
Pernmp.'tn, 167*8 




—Kurtt. 98 B 



— Nar, 226 
—Para. 297 
— Ain. 348 
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The pictures of the atnpal 1 and the lotus blossoms 
are highly imaginative. 2 

The height of many stately trees is depicted in 
apt words but not exaggerated. The bamboos 
grow very high, as noted by the phrases like 'Oaku 
kalai 18 and *nitu amai.' 4 The branches of the 
yd tree stretching high have an attraction for the 
poet's eye. 5 

The stems of varions creepers and climbers 
are described with apt epithets. Some like the 
vallai stem are said to be tubalar, 6 some are noted 
for their delicate structure, 1 some are described 
to be interlacing 8 and some are depicted to be 
thorny. 9 As in the case of other features, the poets- 



Ibid. 300, 345. 



Ibid. 170; Nar. 300, 310; CirUpan. 70-76; Kali. 7J-74, 70 



Aka. J 00 
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try to picture them successfully by comparisons.* 
The varaku* and the biackgram 8 and the field- 
beans 4 are also depicted in artistic pictures. The 
seeds of the greengram 6 and other plants are also 
pictured with appropriate phrases. 

The bulbous roots of the ginger 6 and the 
seeds of the kalW 1 and the blooms of the 
aruku* are said to be like dolls in form. The 
hanging or waving aerial roots of the irri tree by 
the side of a rock suggest the imaginative picture 
of the waterfall in a mountain or the raised trunk 



1. QiStijQiutr® Lotu&Quj *-(LQfS£i£ir jb joesrssr 

wujgu. — AJn. 2 It 

LDtttfl&iir rrih jSGsrejr iAtr&Qsiruf. jjj/sw*. — Kuril. 26(f 

2, airj5?«n<5 uj&tgst a<ro<w««^ff- 

gjqtfLhLi&aiir «y jbjDasr Qu^ibqoV eujrQa. — Malai. 112*9 

Qld&tldu960 q€sd t (o^qjiuQu€S)u. *®uu ifUf. « 
mq^tsflirdr Guirfd &<Tiji5K$ iJ or sSiflrsgi 

aifr«S$«r *38anhp q&eiif<g. — Ptm. 120 

mcfpuu® Qfigi&truj. — KUIH # 08 

§$(T$inu*Ru uqrjGupp umSirGSfrtLt *-<y>t5gi. — Nar. 89" 
4. eSUarpuSifu iS^/reQesr g$lj&(§ fjj($e9Q ptr j&ib 

(5«rf?*TL/«j)ir Qaff-©«/«(ruj 0«/r«wrL-.«jr ^suem?. — Malai. 10Q~lfr 

GHaficuiriLj fpud&r uesrwtoir. — Kuril. 240 

6, 4k.iht3u 

u/djdigB® dtfreSiQsr uajjpts/ruj aB\puu. — Aka. 889* 

QuQ^itd- Gt/wwsu poor oar an i^. stq^gdu} 
($Q$Ui(rF)ULi e-jDQfiLb Qrst&LDirvhr Qisjb^esr 

gnuLnuujjTu. Pura. 297 

6, QfUJtuiru utresxai euefr rri^se3&r Qpjbjf)* 

gituju) Qairexjri_Gsr gi®8. — Malai. 126*6 

7. Qtsiruf.e3Q euasresr mtnusBQ) aaraf) 

cjf«Ofsr*«)tb uirmw. —Nar, 31 4 

u>mr£piL€mR uvorar mrtffiifeu uiraxu. — Aka. 18 (f 
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of an elephant. 1 The screwpine's aerial roots have 
no such suggestion but its name talai is common 
for the cocoanut tree also and when describing the 
latter, they distinguish it as «vil il talai'* (the talai 
that has no aerial roots). The aerial roots of the 
banyan tree has, of course, special descriptive 
notes, 8 and there is a very interesting picture of a 
very old tree that has lost its trunk but is suppor- 
ted by its aerial roots on all sides. 4 

Just as the animals in the arid tract are 
depicted to suffer and faint on account of the abnor- 
mal heat, so also the trees therein are described 
to be deprived of leaves and to wither away. Big 
trees like the yd 5 and the tnardam* also do not cast 
shade in desert tracts. The little shade that they 
offer is said to be so much interspersed with light 
as to look like a net spread on the ground. 7 Even 
the bamboos* and the maral 9 which are generally 
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able to withstand the heat of summer are said to 
shrink and wither away in this hot region. 

Nature's mischief in the plant-world is also 
depicted in respect of some of the trees. A mature 
cocoanut is described to drop down on a pot 
of rice cooked by the wayfarers 1 and a 
palmyra fruit to fall down on a neytal flower in 
the backwaters and crush it down and plunge into 
the deep mire. 2 A ripe jack fruit drops down 
into a deep cleft of a hill and on its way destroys 
a honeycomb full of honey. 8 A kantal fruit is 
described to fall over an ampal bud and cause 
it to blossom prematurely. 4 In a picture by 
Maturaik Kanakkayanar, the bamboos were when 
the wind blows, and betiay the tiger hiding in 
their midst. 5 

Among the plants, the nocci*, the tinai crop* 
and the vayalai* and mullai 9 creepers are those that 
have apostrophes addressed to them. The mullai 

1. LfenL-(*>y) QpriiSar qpuLj6B>L-.fl ^irarairuj 

^jp/Q*«b GULhueoir «<ruju# jff 

QerjD® <5i<?& ®&r* a0<jp»_tfl. — Perompftm 36 4-0 

2 *^G#<TL/ 

awesruo Quexr&m p Qj5gpi9Sii~ ^nfiuffiib 

^marm) @}(3<&<39jb£)i -HfeDU uil® . ~~Nar 372 

3. *irjr&) ueodi&r Qs<r Qptigimirir i5jpiihuy>us 
£k$ta&eo g9l_ f9ar dy>thQflefr Qeujbi3ar 

Qu®iQfitir ®(2?Jr*> Sjpjua. — Aiu. 214 

4* */r«r«> a«vrL_cb *y>esrjDi($ enumiGtrtu 

JL JDI&ITGQ glftilQ ^LDUff) 
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has two. Its blossom being a symbol for chaste 
life and a herald of the early winter stands as the 
most popular of the flowers in ancient Tamil 
literature just as the lotus flower has occupied a 
similar place in the literature of later days. 

On the whole it may be said that the plants 
are given abundant and discriminating attention, 
but this attention rarely goes beyond external, 
artistic qualities. 

It is a well-known fact that the names 
kurinci, mullai, palai, marutu, neytal, vetci, 
karantai, kanci, ulinai and nocci are very popu- 
lar names in literature indicating some of the trees 
as well as the different aspects of love and war. 
Especially the first five of these indicate in Tamil 
literatue the well-known five aspects of love and 
the five regions of land appropriate to them. 
Though there are arguments in favour of the 
theory that the names originally indicated the 
aspects of love and then the respective regions as 
expounded by NaccinSrkkinyar, 1 there is also a 
school of thought which agrees with the earliest 
commentator Ilampuranar 2 and believes that the 
names originally indicated the flowers and then only 
the regions concerned and finally came to 
symbolise the associations of love of those 
regions. 8 This proves the interest of the ancient 
Tamils in associating their lives with Nature 

1 Tol. Por. 5 ; Nar. 2. Ibid, flam. 

3. We know that the ancient Tamils distinguished five regions 
("tinais^) ; kurinchi, neytal, mullai, palai and marutam. The?e names 
were given probably after the tree 1 * or flowers which grew abundantly 
in the respective regions.— V. R. Ramachandra Dlkshitar, Studies In 
Tamil Literature and History, p. 273. 
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through the plants of the various regions and also 
the intimate knowledge they had of them. 

In the descriptions of the manners and habits 
of the animals, the terrestrial, the amphibious, the 
arboreal, the aquatic and the aerial, the poets 
have evinced powers of equally accurate and minute 
observation. Their word-pictures of the various 
animals are delightful and interesting. Not only the 
domestic animals like the cow and the ox but also 
the wild animals like the deer and the tiger are 
dealt with in detail. In fact, the domestic animals 
are not described as elaborately as the wild 
ones. The buffalo, the bull, and the ass have 
slender references. 1 As regards the domestic cat, 
there is no description of it, whereas the wild cat 
is mentioned frequently and sometimes described. 1 
But the elephant, the tiger, the deer and the wild 
boar are so frequently and so elaborately brought 
in that one wonders why the cow and the dog at 
home have not so much attracted the eyes of the 
poets. Even among the wild animals, there are 
some which are rarely mentioned and never 
described, e. g., the jackal. 8 Yet, it has to be 
concluded that the poets of this age treat more of 
the wild animals than of the domestic ones* 

This may be easily inferred from a study of 

the animals with reference to the regions to which 

they belong. Most of the animals described in 

Sangam literature belong to the mountain and the 

forest regions, either in their fertile or arid state,. 
_ _ ^ _ ^ _-. __ _. 

%. Ak». 297 1 867; Pura, 117, 824, 826; Kuril. 107. 139, 220 
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and only a few belong to the agricultural and the 
maritime tracts. The buffalo, the otter, the turtle, 
the snail and the crab are those described in 
the poems on the agricultural tract, and the 
various kinds of fish, the shark, the crab and the 
conch find place in the descriptions of the mari- 
time tract. But most of the wild animals in the 
mountains and forests are observed with interest 
and depicted in detail. There are sparse references 
to the mule and the camel which are not native 
to this country. An animal called acunam, which 
is extinct now, is mentioned with an interesting 
tale about its sharp ear for music 1 The lion is 
referred to with the name ali which, in the 
literature of later days, denotes a fabulous animal 
with the elephant's trunk and the lion's body, 1 
There are many references to the otter, 8 the wild 
goat, 4 the wild cow 5 and the wild ox 6 which are 
now either rare or extinct species in the country- 

The elephant, 7 the bear, 8 the tiger* and the 
wild pig 10 play a prominent part in similes detail- 
ing their legs, heads and other parts. Even their 
habits are dealt with in detail. Interesting pictures 
of the fear and anger of the elephant at the sight 



1. Aka. 88; Nar. 244. 

2. Aka. 252, 38 1; Perumpw. 258-59. 

3. Aka. 6, 16, 836; Nar. 196, 390: Kuru. 364. 

4. Kali. 48; Kuru. 187; AIn. 287; Mala!. 502-3. 
6. Aka. 3, 238; Kuril. 863; Pura. 67. 

6. Kuril. 317, 363. 

7. Aka. 148, 179, 228, 251, 847; Nar. 47; Kuru. 180, 232. 

8. Aka. 8, 16, 88, 201; Nar. 825; Tiru. 312-8 

9. AIn. 2itf;Kuru. 821; Nar, 144, 255; Aka. 168 1 22 1, 277. 898. 
iO. Nar. 98; Aka. 84, 178 t 217, 322. 
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of the blossomed vinkai tree which resembles a 
tiger, 1 are frequently met with. The tiger* and 
the wild cat 8 are noted for their cunning act of 
lying in wait for their prey and pouncing on and 
seizing them. 

The thirsty elephant mistaking the spider's 
web for a white cloud, 4 and the crab mistaking a 
black beetle for a naval fruit, 5 are all interesting. 
There are verses dealing with the affectionate life 
of the animals with their mates, their sacrifices for 
one another and their sufferings while separated, 
especially in the case of the elephants, 6 the 
tigers, 7 the deer 8 and the crabs. 9 The care and 
attention of the parent animals towards their 
young ones are well depicted in the case of the 
elephants, 10 the monkeys 11 and the wild pigs. 11 

tfjysyQar/raw-® <m&Gsr(ip&& ($<&J3uj UD&uutrdsir. — Kail. 3& 

Ibid. 49; Aka. 12. 

2. &®fl jb/fionir Q&if§$iu uir&eueo epgimfileisr 

&af\ p$ujiii(§ LDjiSesr euiuuLfeB. — Aka. 22 

Ibid. 97, 147, 277; Nar. 168; Atn. 210; Kali. 62. 

3. nscfrsrfl^srr tutriDp&i SjeoQeoeB uirriyiM 

tBmSar Ccu^®. — KtUU. 107 
Aka. 867. 

4. eu&rs&lb) Q&LMijpgi «u«urs/5 $ck>u)L9<or 
p«j>L_* (§mrpp£i& Q&ires)L-Qiuir® jpiueomir 
utmy)Q tutor LnQ$ahrL_ LDLDuair oa>«yt— «ar 

&ujzefijp erQpf (UrsfrtLi&Du. QisQisighs. — Aka. Ill 

6. Lfasrstreo rsireueo QutrfduLj/D Slq^iasefi 

Q9arQ& fig} Qmirtufii/s gjiibiS uyp(&Q<5F pgiu 

ueo&irGO jf&eu&r Q&iraiirL-CS&rrar. — Nat. 86 

6. Aka. 86. 137, 347 , 892; Nar. 14, 47, 92, 186, 222; Kali, 1U 
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7. Aka. 72, 147, 288, 277. 

6. Ibid. 84, 129, 199, 371, 878, 896; Pttra. 167; Nar. 242: 
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In the pictures of some other animals such as the 
bear neither their family life nor their affection for 
their young ones is dealt with. The poets have 
noticed and described the life of certain kinds of 
animals living as herds with a leader for each 
group. 1 The various kinds of sounds of roar or 
cry of the tigers, 2 the sheep,* the crickets, 4 and the 
toads 5 are given in appropriate contexts. 

The poets have imagined the fish and other 
aquatic creatures in the tanks and backwaters as 
feeling afraid of the objects that look like their 
enemy. There fancies of the kentai fish 6 and the 
prawn 7 afraid of the white lotus bud or the screw- 
pine bud that looks like a crane waiting for its 
prey, excite appreciation. The shadow cast on 
the deep water by the rattan stem waving on the 
bund is mistaken by the vdlai fish for the fisher- 
man's angle, as the poor creature has once had its 
own bitter experience of it. The superstitious 
ideas that the cobra has a gem disgorged to throw 

1. Aka. 16, 218, 248; Ain. 276; Kali. 26. 

2. Kuru. 211; Ain. 218; Nar. 988. 
9. Malai. 414-6. 
4. Aka. 89, 803; Patirrup. 23. 
f. Aka. 154, 301; Kuril. 193. 

6. Qe> ir err & @etfi<sp Q*«or«Di_ *9ftLieo& 

7. Q&irQw&yS LDtywfdm gjeairQtutl.® er^rs/s 

cumrQu® euirasrGuir^i Qeu@m.ib. 

8. Q*ir®wtriu j9<5*b<^eSr un^fiSU Ljattnu 
Quit $u3v»r agisSuj <3tuiry>mnnu cuir&tr 
ifiserflu tSribiSwr is® or (stipe) Qeu@tL.ih. 
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light while seeking prey in the dark, 1 that the 
thunder strikes at and kills it,* and that the lizard 
is a prognosticator, 8 have their right place in the 
poems. 

The instinctive qualities of some of the ani- 
mals have also drawn the attention of the poets. 
The tiger is said to eat only that prey which, when 
stuck, falls to its right and to leave off that which 
falls otherwise even if it be a fat one like an ele- 
phant. 4 There are funny accounts of the cunning 
acts of the monkey.* The elephant is resourceful in 

i. nor ld medsDirirji ajfirui-. suuSyoi^ 

QLDUJLDGXffl aSetrac*). — Aka. 72 
Ibid. 8 72. 

a^qpcip* &6ut5&i erfliLfLD. — Nar. 266 
M-jiJ$ «9f{re36sr emu js jS&o £i\B\u 

*_/a/(Z5(tP *-PJDiui. — Aka. 2$ 2 
t&saflQujirirp $Gsr<ssr Q pear ($ fr eo 

amfleutnuu ueoeS, — Ibid, 161 
Ibid. 361, 387. 

^«jrQ<?ra <9G5$ jdtLjeior l-„ (3/5 

eSfps&fljDi tAeto&tuirLj LfeS. — Ibid. 29 

Ibid. 97 ; Para. 100/ 
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Ibid. 279. 
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saving its mate as well as itself from danger. When 
the male elephant slips and falls into a deep slip- 
pery pit, its mate breaks off big branches and throws 
them into the pit so as to improvise steps for the 
fallen animal to come up. 1 A pit dug for a well and 
left unfinished gets itself covered with the dried 
leaves there, and when the elephants pass by 
they notice it and mistake it for the pit dug 
out by the hunters to ensnare them and with great 
anger fill it up. 2 The wild boar is depicted to be 
very careful while entering the tinai field. 8 There 
is a picture in which a boar is about to walk into 
a trap kept by the watchmen in the field but hear- 
ing a lizard's tickling fortunately hesitates and 
slowly steps back and wisely retreats to its rocky 
dwelling. 4 It is an animal well known for its hero- 
ism in defending its mate and young ones. A 
boar attacks a hunter's dog, terrifies his followers, 
runs away beyond their reach, takes the young 
ones in its care, and with an aim to protect its 
mate and kith and kin stands at the entrance of 



*&rn?3l IUl-i— «_a/&o,fib s,.cu6C 
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its cave expecting the hunter himself there- The 
poet continues the story and says that the hunter 
comes there and appreciates its heroic deed and 
returns without harming it. 1 When ferocious it 
is said to attack even the tiger.* The deer is 
depicted to be wise enough to blow and breathe 
upon the surface of water in a pool before drinking 
it, so as clear it of the faded mullai flowers fall- 
ing from above. 8 

As regards the crocodile, there is not a single 
reference to its pretences signified by the prover- 
bial saying 4 to shed crocodile tears', nor is there 
such a proverb in Sangam literature. The turtle 
is described to have an instinct for hatching its 
eggs and bringing up its young ones. The preg- 
nant turtle tears off the atumpu creepers, lays eggs 
on the sandy shore and covers them with the 
creepers. Its mate looks after the spot till the 
eggs are hatched. The oviparous young ones are 
afterwards taken care of by the mother. 4 

i. wiufttnu sr jflrigi tu&sru py* 

jjj&wiuir srujgipGsr Ssrr Qiutr® 

($&@Q5r®fr QptrC&pp &.ir*uiriuu usffi 
u>ss)L-.Q&eoeo (ipmtS&rpm u&bl-Q<f*s& Q&mtm>rr & 
<9K$myS e3®)&($inGTtJo Qutyrfp*) GuirdtrQwcr 
tutuujirgi Quujq^w, 

8l(§u>Lie8 Quit® jlu>. 

H&iu^ *-u2trui3esr tt&Sp 
Qjserrcfr jDeo uq$®uj @tfiu)($ULj v$ jn*9i0, 
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The peculiarities in the lives of various ani- 
mals are noted and specified. For example, the 
crocodile is said to eat its own young ones, 1 and 
the mother crab is said to die after delivering 
young ones. 

The favourite food of the different animals is 
carefully noted in the descriptions. The bear 
seems to have a special craving for the comb of 
the white-ants, nest in the ant-hill and digs it out 
with its hand-like forelegs ; the poets have pictured 
it in various stanzas with appropriate comparisons. 8 
The poets have not ignored even the particulars 
that the tiger first sucks and drinks the blood of 
its prey and eats the flesh afterwards.* 

The white-ants' ant-hill 5 and the spider's web 6 
are referred to in many verses ; it is only the former 
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that is appreciated for the great endeavour of the 
termites in raising them. 1 

The luxury that Nature provides for these 
animals has been the subject of description in many 
stanzas. A female monkey drinks the sweet water 
of the stream mixed with the honey dropping 
from the plantain flowers. 3 In another picture, 
the sweet juice of the plantain and jack fruits 
drops into the water in a rocky pool which 
becomes a self-fermented intoxicant and acts of the 
monkey that drinks it. 3 Later on this animal tries 
to climb up the adjacent sandalwood tree but fails 
and falls down but only on a comfortable bed of 
fragant soft flowers. Nature also arranges the 
peacock to dance with the necessary accompani- 
ment of an orchestra and to entertain the monkeys 
•that from the critical audience. 4 The monkeys 

&®i5i(§apaje3r jp <sr(BfBj6 (B&arwiriij Qff®»(3sfl-®. 
Ibid. 149. 
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eirpeo usoeS&r s,&trQujir(& amyf>u(B 
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*mfiujir&j *-*wri_ #®o/«8r ^fiuec^i 
ajjJtUGtrir ffiirisjsib wjneo Q&ioeoirffi 

Qsitodl- ^AiQiaft (§[p<sdGn& tuirmu 
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are accustomed to such fragrant smells of Nature 
that when a flock of cranes comes and 
perches on the branches of a jack tree, they 
sneeze on account of the bad odour of fish 
that the birds emit. 1 when an elephant sleeps near 
a plantain tree, a light breeze slowly waves its 
broad leaves so as to stroke the mammal gently. 2 
When sleeping near an irri tree its aerial roots 
similarly caress the mammal and make it sleep. 8 
While on the bank of a stream, the noise of its 
flow serves as its lullaby. 4 The luxurious life of 
the wild boar is also equally interesting. It drinks 
water of the drum-like rocky pool, then eats the 
rounded rooks of the cempu> walks over the elephant- 
like rocks, brushes against the white kutalam 
flowers and with their gold-like pollen on its 
touchstone-like back eats the bending tinai ears 
and sleeps there happily. 5 In the agricultural 
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region, the buffaloes enjoy such a life. They enjoy 
plunging into the deep waters of the tanks and 
rest in the pleasant shade of the marutu trees. 1 
A buffalo is depicted to tread upon the fish, feed on 
the rich kuvalai flowers and rest itself on the 
bed of the kuvalai blooms under the shade of a 
jack tree on which the pepper creepers climb; 
there the soft leaves of the turmeric are said to 
chafe its back, and while chewing cud, the animal 
is depicted to emit the smell of honey as a result 
of eating the flowers full of nectar. 8 

The descriptions of the animals suffering 
from the heat of the arid tract in summer excite 
pathos. Finding the ground too hot, the elephant 
walks with warily so as not to touch it with its 
trunk. s When thirsty, it runs after the mirage and 
with utter disappointment in the end lies on the 
way like a boat in a waterless river. 4 The thirsty 
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animal is depicted to raise its trunk and breathe 
hard sounding like> the instrument called tumpu. 1 - 
With raised trunk it look at the sky for rainy 
clouds. 2 When the scorching heat becomes un- 
bearable, the deer likewise forgets the food of 
leaves and faints forlorn. 8 

It is not primarily the objects of Nature 
described, but the method of describing those 
objects that makes these word-pictures interesting. 
The pathetic descriptions of the sufferings of the 
animals and of their sorrowful cries move the 
reader and strike a sympathetic chord in him. Here 
lies the greatness of the ancient poets as artists in 
words. For, according to T. G. Tucker, fine art 
is the expression of that which the artist experien- 
ces, or sees, or imagines, or thinks, in a manner so 
perfect that he contrives to communicate to others 
his own sensations, emotions, visions or concep- 
tions, 4 and literature is such a fine art, as evidenced 
by these descriptions of the animals c f the arid 
tract. 

There are also pathetic descriptions of the 
sufferings of the animals in other regions. A female 
monkey is said to have lost its young one in a deep 
deft and to mourn over its loss by crying aloud 
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among its group. 1 On the death of its loving 
mate, another female monkey is imagined to hand 
over its young one to its kith and kin and perform 
sati by falling down from the top of a hill. 9 The 
male elephant is depicted to deny itself food when 
its loving mate is missing. 8 When the male is 
devoured by a python, its mate roars aloud 
throughout the mountain without sleep or rest. 4 

There are no references to the poet's sympathy 
or love towards domestic animals. Want of 
biographical evidences as to such sympathy and 
love keeps one in the dark. Anyhow, the verses 
depicting there love for wild animals are enough 
to show that some of them might have been as 
much kind and affectionate towards domestic ani- 
mals as Byron had been towards his horses and 
bear and wolf and as Scott towards his favourite 
dog, Camp, which he solemnly buried in his garden 
with the whole family weeping round the grave. 6 

There are many artistic pictures of comparison 
to the animals in different postures. For examble 
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when an elephant raises its trunk between the 
tusks and thrusts it into its mouth, it resembles a 
big snake entering into a cleft in a hill j 1 raised and 
placed on the streaked forehead, it looks like a 
snake crawling over a rock.* When the young 
turtles climb over and sleep on the dome-shaped 
shell of the mother turtle, they resemble small 
copper vessels placed on the grain measure called 
'ampanam'; 8 rush of the turtle in water is a stone 
splintering off and its slow movement is a 
drunkard's walk. 4 

The footprints of some of the animals are 
depicted with apt comparisons. The mark of the 
elephants foot on the wet mud is compared to the 
centre of the drumhead and that of the tiger walk- 
ing over the elephant's footprints to the hand 
marks of the drummer beating at the centre.* The 
elephant's footprints are also compared to the 
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beds in the sugar-cane field. 1 The rounded hoofs of 
the deer make such cavities on sand that, when 
filled up with bubbles of water in rainy season, 
they look like silver cups. 9 The marks made by 
the crabs running over the soft sand on the sea 
coast are like decorative lines, which the waves 
immediately wash away. 8 When they move 
through the tiny nalal flowers shed on the shore, 
their marks resemble the finger-marks of the 
women spreading with their hands the tinai grain 
drying in the sun.* 

The artistic use of appropriate epithets in 
describing the animals is positive proof of the keen 
observation of Nature on the part of the poets. 
The front legs of the bear are called perufikai 5 
(long hands,) as opposed to the epithet kurunkai* 
(short hands) referring to the tiger's front legs 
which are used as hands in attacking, seizing and 
eating its prey; the sharp claws of the bear are 
sheathed by the skin when unused and the phrase 
'tunku tol tutiya vallukir' aptly describes this ; 7 
'its legs are covered by thick hair as noted by the 
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epithet 'mayirkkaT; 1 its head is said to be bent 
down (kavi talai) 2 and its mouth red like fire (alal 
vayj; 3 its body is bent and curved (kunaU 4 and 
its walk is short-paced (kuru natai). 5 While des- 
cribing the tiger, the ferocious red eyes, the bright 
sickle shaped stripes on the body, the neck like the 
trunk of the palmyra and the large cleft mouth 
are noted by the epithets cefikan, f katutikan, 7 
valvari, 8 kuyavari, 9 panaimarul eruttu, 10 kaya 
vay, 11 paku vay, 12 and pelvay 13 . The simple 
epithet 'vilai 1 in the case of the squirrel denotes 
the fact that it is a harmless creature generally 
loved and liked by one and all. 14 The chameleon 
is depicted to change its colour (niram peyar mutu 
pottu); 16 the dog's tail is whirled to the right 
(valan curit tOkai); 16 a kind of conch has spirals to 
the right ( valam puri). 17 The bear has the epithet 
'umai' 18 (dumb) which refers to the fact that the 
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beast makes no loud noise like the other animals 
and consequently deserves to be called dumb or 
comparatively silent. 

Such artistic epithets are not mere words but 
the outcome of the intimate experience, keen imagi- 
nation and serene recollection of the poets who 
perceived the beauties of the objects of Nature. 
Dorothy Wordsworth records in her "Journal** 
that her brother William Wordsworth had tried to 
seek an epithet for the cuckoo, and after forty- 
three years found himself able to express the sound 
of the cuckoo's "wandering voice", 1 A Japanese 
painter once confessed that he had to concentrate 
on the bamboo for many years and still a certain 
technique for the rendering of the tips of bamboo 
leaves eluded him. 2 Word.painting is no less diffi- 
cult. While depicting the objects of Nature, the 
ancient Tamil poets frequently use such simple 
adjectives that their deep thought and knowledge 
are distilled into elaborate details. This is especially 
true in the case of their pictures of animals. 

Among the animals, the monkey is depicted to 
be the most playful. A group of monkeys bathes 
in the mountain torrent, swings in the swing left 
hanging by the owners of the tinai field and plays 
among the venkai branches dropping down 
flowers on the rock below. 3 The leader of a group 

j. Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p, 6. 

2, Arianda K. Coomaraswamy., the Transformation of 
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takes in its hand a stick of the curat plant and beats 
the bubbles formed in the rain water. 1 Another 
takes the narai creeper and beats a thin cloud 
approaching it. 2 One climbs the irri tree through 
its hanging aerial roots, and from there runs 
about. 8 A young langur rolls the eggs of a pea- 
cock on a rock and plays with them in the plea- 
sant rays of the morning sun- 4 

The baby elephants are said to play with the 
boys of the adjacent village. 5 There is a picture of 
a young elephant competing with a boy and run- 
ning to take a woodapple just fallen from the tree 
in front of a house. 6 

The crabs on the seashore do not seem to be 
playful but the young girls have great pleasure in 
chasing them out and trying to catch them. 1 This 
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play is called 'alavan attar in Sangam literature. 
The crabs, being very swift and careful, always 
elude them by plunging into the holes in the soft 
sand. 1 

Though many of the animals are described in 
detail and with interest and accuracy, they seem to 
be lacking in the closeness of relationship with the 
poets; and it is, therefore, that there are not many 
apostorphes to them as in the case of birds. It is 
only the crab that is blessed in this sense and only 
once. 1 Even the monkey which is so familiar in 
Sangam literature has none either, perhaps because 
there is nothing serious in the animal which is by 
nature humorous ; and as such it does not suggest 
anything to the lovers who in their separation 
seek vent to their feelings of sorrow. 

It is natural that the poets should know, as 
they have done, birds of all the regions and their 
ways of life. The habits of birds, their manners of 
flight, their nests, the trees they choose for their 
habitation, their ways of protecting their young 
ones, are all well explained in their descriptions* 
This only shows that the birds are very much asso- 
ciated with the everyday life of men and play an 
important part in poetry. 

There are many birds which are simply men* 
tioned and nowhere described. It is only birds that 
affect or are affected by the lives of men that the 
poets have dealt with in detail. For example, 
among birds frequently referred to, the parrot is 
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one that has some connection with the tinai field. 
There the birds feed on the corn while the heroine 
keeps watch over them and scares them away. 1 
The owl is a bird with nocturnal habits and its 
hooting is felt to be a hindrance to the hero coming 
clandestinely alone at night to his sweetheart.* 
The bat is a bird of the evenings and its flight re- 
minds the parted heroine of the approach of the 
desolate evening. 8 The peacock is a bird of the 
early winter season called kdrkdlam and its dance 
is the harbinger. 4 The hero's return is expected, 
as promised by him, before the season begins, and 
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as such the bird's dance plays on the emotions and 
passions of the heroine. The cuckoo is a bird of 
early summer, the ilavenil, a season most fitted for 
the enjoyment of lovers. 1 The bird's note in the 
season has a very painful effect on the feelings of 
the heroine in separation. Thus these birds direc- 
tly or indirectly affect the life of men, especially 
of the lovers; and this is the reason why they are 
more often referred to and described with more 
interest than other birds. In addition to this, their 
attractive form, their charming movements and 
their melodious notes have lent colour and grace 
to poetry. 

The parrot being a small bird with beauty 
and charm in appearance and gay and grace in 
flight, deserves an important place in literature. 
But the Sangam poets have not treated it with as 
much important as the peacock or the cuckoo 
or the anril. There are only very few stanzas 
in which the bird is referred to with some interest; 
even in them the ideas are simple and the descrip- 
tions slender. 8 Compared to the variety of the 
picture of the peacock, those of the swan are also 
very few inspite of its being equally celebrated for 
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its gait. 1 The poets have depicted only the simple 
and happy life of the bird, but nowhere credited 
it with the popular notion of its power to separate 
milk when mixed with water as the poets of the 
later periods have done. The skylark has not been 
portrayed by any poet, and the only mention 
about it by different poets is of its song while 
soaring in the sky longing for rain, and it is said to 
suffer in the absence of seasonal showers. 9 Its 
names are given in different forms all expressing 
the same idea: vanam pati 3 — that which sings in 
praise of rain, vanam valtti 4 — that which praises 
Tain, tuli nacaip pul 6 — the bird that longs for rain 
drops and tali unavin pul 6 — the bird that feeds on 
rain drops. 

Many of the birds live in flocks and the poets 
never fail to note this with imaginative touches of 
description* When the cranes perch on the sand- 
dune along the sea coast, they resemble an army in 
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white uniform; 1 likewise the swans assemble and 
smooth out their feathers on the sand-dune.* The 
parrots always fly to the trees and fields in groups 
as denoted by the phrases *cevvayp p5cinam' and 
•vajai vayp pacinam' (the green flock with red 
beaks or curved beaks). 8 The crows too fly to- 
gether and caw and with their kith and kin 4 take 
the offerings made to them. 

Some of the descriptive phrases are pictures- 
que and interesting. The parrots are referred to 
as 'cirukili" 'centarp pai6kili\ fl 'kotuvayk 
killai" and Haliriyal killai' 8 (meaning 'small 
parrots', green parrots of red neck stripes', 'par- 
rots cf curved beaks' and 'parrots soft as tender 
leaves',). The cranes are noted as mutamutir 
narai" and 'kural kokku 110 referring to the bent- 
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down posture of the birds. The characteristic 
dance-like movement of the peacock is pictured 
with artistic touches describing its feathery tail. 
The phrases *oli netum pili, 1 'kamar pili ,a 4 ani kijar 
kalavam' 8 and 'mani marul kalavam' 4 describe 
the tail as beautiful, luxuriantly grown, long,, 
charming and sapphire- tinted. 

There are many kinds of cranes described. 5 
The owls are of two species, one a night bird 
residing in the hollow trunks of trees, 6 the other 
living in the arid regions. 1 The fowls are of 
three kinds and the poets have been careful to 
distinguish them. The jungle-fowl is always de- 
noted by the term varanam 8 and thus easily 
distinguished from the domestic fowl (manaiyurai 
kOli).* The water-fowl is referred to as that 
living in water and blue in colour fnirurai k6H 
nilac ceval ). 10 
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According to P. H. B. Lyon, there is a my- 
stery in the instincts which govern bird life and to 
the skilled listener something of this mystery 
escapes in the songs of birds. 1 Such songs form an 
important part of the descriptions in Sangam 
literature. The distinctive calls of the birds 
are referred to frequently. The owl with noctur- 
nal habits living in the burning grounds and other 
waste lands is said to make the sound 'cuttukkuvi' 
and is imagined to call to the dead. 9 The hoot- 
ing of the species living in arid tracts is said to be 
like the sounds of the drums called tnukuli 9 and 
iuti, 4, it is also compared to the sound made by 
the stones rolled down a hill 5 and to the sound of 
the iron cast and beaten in the smithy. 6 More 
often the poets mention its hooting by the verb 
'irattum' which means making double notes, 7 The 
shriek of the kite is noted by the words 'netu viji'* 
and 'tel vili' 9 and *vijai ,l ° The male kite has a 

ir The Discovery of Poetry, p. 122. 
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distinctive note praised to be melodious when it 
calls its mate to the nest. The wayfarers are said 
to compare it to the tune called 'iji 4 . 1 The female 
bird's voice is sorrowful and moving when it feels 
the separation of its mate and cries aloud. 9 

Among the singing birds, the place of honour 
is given to the cuckoo. It is the peculiar, sugges- 
tive and flute-like warble or musical note of this 
songbird that is repeatedly mentioned by the poets. 
Its pleasant song is said to accompany the music 
of yal and rouse_the people from bed in the early 
morning. 8 'Intim pal kural* (sweet harmonious 
voice of many tunes) is the phrase that adequately 
describes the bird's song. 4 No other bird is so much 
praised by the poets for the sweetness of the 
voice. 5 It makes at daytime such appealing 
and heart-rending notes when separated from its 
mate as does the anril bird at nights when 
similarly separated. 6 

J. gSSsttu U(7$f5 t €>«» (3&tr dr<sj&) Q&<su&) 
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The flight of the birds has a variety in itself 
and an attraction for the imaginative eyes of the 
poets. When the cranes fly in an order high in the 
air with the backgronud of the evening sky shining 
in red glow, they are said to look like the white 
pearl garland on the chest of the red god Muru- 
kan. 1 This orderly row of flying cranes suggests 
to another poet the comparison with a garland of 
the white kutalam flowers thrown high into the 
air. a Though they fly high, they are neither fast 
nor quick in their flight- The poets notes this by 
the epithets 'kurum parai' 8 (short flight) and 'men 
parai' 4 (delicate and slow flight). While seeking 
for fish, the bird is depicted to walk silently with 
a slow pace like a thief carefully entering a house 
under watch and ward. 5 The swans are remark- 
able for their stately flight very high in the sky 
and then they seem to approach the sun. 6 They 
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fly in an orderly row (nirai parai annam ) and are 
:said to present the appearance of the gallopping 
white horses. 1 The house-sparrow, in the poet's 
observation, leaps more than it flies and is, there- 
fore, distinguished by the epithet tullunatai\ a 

It is said that poetry and painting, if not 
brother and sister, are at least nearly akin. 8 But 
painting cannot really represent action. As ex- 
plained by Charleton, the painters can only repre- 
sent it as a scene, a deed done, or a deed about to 
be done. 4 They paint the horse's foot raised in 
act to leap, the man's arm bent in act to throw 
and so on. But the leaping and the throwing are 
actions, and as actions, they cannot bs repre- 
sented in paint or in pencil. They can only be 
suggested. But the word-painters have the privi- 
lege of representing the actions themselves. The 
old Greek saying that painting is dumb poetry and 
poetry is speaking painting 5 is too true in the 
case of the description found in Sangam literature. 
The crane is depicted in the act of slowly and cun- 
ningly walking on the banks seeking and watching 
for its prey. 6 The kingfisher is pictured in the act 
of plunging suddenly and diving into the water to 
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catch fish in the tanks. 1 The peacock is described' 
to walk with gait and perform its dance-like 
movement with its charming tail. There are 
such complete pictures of the lives of the house- 
sparrow, 3 and the kite.* 

In general it may be said that the birds have an* 
appeal both to the eyes and the ears of the poets. 
They have heard with interest not only the flute- 
like notes of the cuckoos, but also the pleasant as 
well as the unpleasant cries of the parrots, 5 the pea* 
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cocks, 1 the kites,* the owls 8 and the Jcanantuls*. 
They have been inspired not only by the plumy 
crests and painted feathers of birds, but also by the 
dance-like movements of the peacock, by the gait 
of the swan and the diving act of the kingfisher.* 
The flights of the birds, swans, kites and cranes 
have also attracted their eyes, They have observed 
the cranes perching in flocks on the sand-dunes in 
the seashore and smoothing out their feathers. 
The fighting of the cocks has also been noted with 
some interest. 8 
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The timidity of the birds, parrots, 1 cranes, 3 
crows, 8 and doves, 4 has moved the sympathetic 
hearts of the poets who have imagined and depict- 
ed various incidents in this connection. The 
mature seeds of the kalli tree are said to split up 
with a snapping or cracking sound and frighten and 
drive away the couple of doves that come and 
perch on its branches. 5 The timid birds are 
also afraid of the spiders web that looks like the 
hunter's net 6 . 

The sympathy of the poets sometimes extends 
further and imagines provisions for the life of the 
aged birds unable to fly far off or to move quickly. 
An aged crane finds itself helpless and quite unable 
to fly out and therefore quietly perches on a branch 
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that bends down and stretches towards the waves 
on the shore and expects some fish through the 
waves rising there. 1 An aged kingfisher having lost 
its strength slowly comes to a tank and perches on 
a lotus leaf in the water and silently keeps watch 
for the small fish that come near the leaves. 9 

The sufferings of the birds caught in nets have 
also drawn the attention of the poets and have 
been described with pathos. A female crane is 
said to grieve for its mate caught in the net of 
some young boys. It stays with its young ones on 
the palmyra stem and cries aload piteously without 
food. 8 There is a pathetic picture of a paacock 
caught in a net with its charming long tail bent 
and folded and its attractive feathers broken and 
scattered. 4 

Such evidences as to the sympathy that exist- 
ed between the ancient poets and the birds are 
numerous and show that the poets might have ex- 
tended this sympathy in their real life as in their 
imaginative poetic creations. But unfortunately 
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there are no biographical records of them as there 
is in the case of Tennyson who, on account of such 
sympathy, refrained from shooting the blackbirds 
and from netting his orchards. 1 

The habits of some birds are described with 
remarkable accuracy ar.d minuteness. The skill of 
the weaver-birds in building their "textile" nests 
is much appreciated. 2 The kites are portrayed as 
keeping their fledglings in the nests built on the 
topmost blanches of tall trees like the yd^ so that 
they may be beyond the reach of mischievous 
wayfarers and hunters. 8 The affection of birds to- 
wards their young ones is depicted in various 
stanzas especially in the case of the cranes, 4 the 
swans, 5 the quails 6 and the kites. 9 

i. Tennyaon as a Student and Pcet of Nature, p. 198, 
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Some incidents in the lives of the birds like 
the sparrows, the swans and the kites are imagined 
and narrated. The way in which a female sparrow 
treats its mate coming late after spending some 
time with another female bird is an interesting 
example. 1 The bird first refuses its mate admis- 
sion to the nest but finally recalls it with some 
pity. The swans 8 and the kites 8 are said to mis- 
take things easily and commit errors in life. The 
pregnant cranes and swans and other birds are 
treated with sympathy. 4 The male birds taking 
care of them, building nests for them to lay eggs 
and feeding them when they are unable to go out 
and seek food are examples of pictures painted 
with human love. 5 
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The poets have with no less enthusiasm 
mentioned the skylark which is a bird occasionally 
heard and very rarely seen. 1 The cuckoo is a bird 
more often heard than seen and yet the poets have 
descriptive touches of its red eyes resembling the 
ukdy seeds 3 and also of its shining black feathers 
with the gold-like pollen of flowers shed over 
them. 8 In the case of the skylark, there is not a 
single description of its feathers or any part of its 
body, but the ears of the poets are open to disco- 
ver the hidden songster which is no easy matter. 4 

There is an attempt on the part of the poets 
to the verbal reproducing of the notes of the owl* 
and the domestic cock, 6 and there is also the 
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sentimental interpretation of the notes of the 
cuckoo, 1 the peacock 2 and other birds. 8 

The reference to migration of birds are very 
few. 4 Peruntalaic - Cattanar compares his own 
disappointed return from the patron he approached, 
to the flock of birds that with dejected feelings 
leave the trees in which the ripe fruits are over 
and migrate to another region. 5 Kallatanar com- 
pares the soul departing from the body to a bird 
that leaves its nest in a tree and migrates to 
another in a distant place. 6 

Nature is also depicted to provide the birds 
with certain comforts and luxuries in life and these 
pictures are creations of the sympathetic imagi- 
nations of the poets. For example, the sound of 
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the waves is said to serve as a lullaby to the cranes 
on the seashore, 1 and while in the fields, the 
sfikai shoots 9 or the tender leaves of the mango 
trees 8 are said to rub softly over their backs and 
make them sleep. The sound of the waves in the 
creek of the sea serves the crows as a lullaby in 
their sleep. 4 The peacock dances in the presence of 
its mate basking in the morning sun's pleasant 
rays. The venkai blossoms shed their pollen on 
the charming feathers of the dancing peacock;* 
the bees sing tunes' and the owls hoot and keep 
time to its dance 8 and thus encourage it. The 
monkey is depicted to act as its drummer but the 
drum that it has in its grasp is only a jack fruit and 
produces no sound. 9 A peacock drinks the self- 
fermented toddy in a rocky pool formed of the 
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water mixed with honey and with the pulps of 
the jack fruit and staggers like a lady dancing 
on a rope. 1 

The apostrophes to the parrot, 2 the owl,* the 
cock, 4 the swan, 5 the crane 6 and the crow 7 
show more than anything the soft-heartedness of 
the poets towards the birds. Naccellaiyar has come 
to be known as Kakkai-patiniyar Naccellaiyar, the 
poetess of the crow, through her poem in Kurun- 
tokai appreciating the caw of the bird. 8 

In general, it may be said that some of the 
Sangam poets must have been great lovers of birds 
or ornithologists, for the intimate knowledge of 
their ways and habits displayed could only have 
been the outcome of long-continued and keen 
observation. 

The bees and the beetles have an important 
place in Sangam literature. They are almost 
always associated with the flowers from which 
they collect the nectar. 0 Their tiny bright wings 
have attracted the eyes of the poets. 10 They are 
not content with small descriptive touches of these 
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insects, but give biographical notes of their lives. 1 
Their nomadic life is narrated with interest.* 
The humming of the bees is not an ordinary sound 
but the favourite tune of Nature that the poets 
enjoy. The buzz of the insects over the temples 
of the ruttish wild elephant is said to be mistaken 
for the sweet tune of yal and listened to with 
interest by the acunam, a creature believed to be 
susceptible to harmony and fascinated by notes of 
music 8 Their humming is depicted to be as 
melodious as the sweet yal resonating the vilari or 
other tunes. 4 
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In a few instances, the bees are described 
along with their honeycombs 1 which also attract 
the imagination of the poets by their bright colour 
and beautiful form. 2 

The beetles are also described often..] There 
is a humorous picture of a beetle approaching a 
ripe black ndoal fruit mistaking it for its kind. 3 
A crab runs to the spot thinking that there are 
two black fruits and snatches the unfortunate 
beetle first. The poor insect makes its pitiable cry 
like the sweet tune of ydl and attracts the atten- 
tion of a crane in its immobile watch for fish and 
gets itself disentangled when the bird approaches 
to snatch away the crab. 

There are three apostrophes tothe insect, 4 
two of which are by a poet Kiranar who 
thereby came to be distinguished as Tumpi-cer- 
Kiranar (Kiranar of the bees;. 5 



r&ihiJGxr ^ <sir <5jysu £_gd jn($ r >dfi &in*u<;§& 

&(ftrb<3p jQijpiQ&ir QtDir@l,lp-ar ^^j/n. — Patirriip. 71 

siribjBw Q&n-Qjp @tB r 3&&r* — 'Nar. 1 

2. (jj/rL/tfeij ^Q&epgiu i3paif>. Malai. 239 

IrsiBuSp Q&M&iLb Qntua-xamr £}r$*si<30. — Ibid. 554-5 

Qucn^ffiSsar p Q&rrQpfl Q&irqpmxessr $($^90. —Nar. 168 
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4. Kuru. 2, 392; Nar. 277. 

5. Kuru. 392; Nar. 2,77. 
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NATURE IN SIMILITUDES 



The similes in Sangam literature have the 
exceptional vividness that comes from first-hand 
observation and show an accurate perception of 
subtle analogies. There are no conventional and 
stock phrases of similes as when, in the literature 
of later times, a woman's face is frequently 
compared to the lotus flower, her eye to the 
kuvalai, her shoulder to the bamboo and so on. 

There are such simple comparisons in Sangam 
literature; but they are very rare and in each of 
them, there is an imaginative freshness and 
appropriateness. For example, the hero on his 
return home looks at the full moon appearing above 
a hill and immediately calls up to mind the face of 
his sweetheart at home and derives a consola- 
tion in the thought that he too has such 
a moon in the face of his lady. 1 In a poem by 
IJankiranar, the heroine is depicted as feeling 
desolate when she hears that her lover is 
leaving her on a journey to a foreign country and 
her face is then said to have lost its fresh beauty 
and become as pale as the moon without lusture 
at dawn. 8 



i. (§wjpjrir Uifdujuo QiBir&Q rSasrjpiiSBssrrsgii 
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The heroine's forehead seen beneath her dark 
tresses appears as the crescent of the eighth 
day just rising in the dark sea. 1 The tresses 
themselves resemble the black layer of sand called 
«araP along the rivers, * or the dark clouds descend- 
ing to rain 8 or the tail of the peacock. 4 The 
braided hair is like the trunk of the she-elephant 5 
or the plantain flower itself. 6 The women on 
beach with their dishevelled hair drying after 
bathing are said to look like a flock of cranes 
smoothing out their feathers. 7 

The heroine's eyes are likened to the neytal 
blooms blossomed at dawn, 8 or a pair of kuvalai 
flowers; 9 the eyes with tears glisten like the kuvalai 
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flowers with rain drops after a shower in winter* 1 
The red streaks in the eyes give the appearance of 
the petals of the naravu blooms.* The eyes them- 
selves were frequently compared in later days to 
the tender green mangoes, but in Sangam literature 
the original appropriateness was made clear. The 
iron knife that cuts the tender green mango into 
equal halves also splits the white seed within and 
turns it blue. This colour in the centre of the 
oval-shaped halves makes them resemble the eyes 
with the pupils in the centre. 8 The red eye-corner 
has a special artistic attraction in it and three of 
the Sangam poets have explained it with one and 
the same comparison. 4 The object compared to it 
is the red outside of the fragrant pittakam bud of the 
winter season. 

The teeth are white as the mullai buds, but 
the poet imagines only the buds arranged in two 
rows like teeth. 6 The shoulder has the shape 
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of the bamboo 1 ; three poets of this age have 
compared it to that part of the bamboo between 
two nodes. 2 Ka pilar specially mentions the bent 
portion of a bamboo between two nodes so as to 
make the comparison most fitting to the form of 
the shoulder. 3 P. H. B. Lyon is just in his remark 
that only a poet can make an exact comparison 
for the first time, because he has the gift 
to see the likeness in two things which on the 
surface are quite different. 4 

The gait of the heroine is likened to that of 
the female swan, 5 and her entrancing movement 
to the peacock's dance. 6 

Numerous comparisons are given to the tan- 
like colour called 'mamai* of the young lady. 
Paranar* 1 and Orampokiyar 8 liken it to the colour of 

1. QemuLjetDir uSsmpQ&trdr. — Aka. 47 

uSsoarQuj(fi9) ^iffiiu eutrQih. Ibid. 17.1 

2, GtrLBiS&r 

—Aka- 271 

QpirQerr (Ssuuj<sdlds ««rew#«»L- t/«ajr®. Ibid. 152 

6UITISJ&6IDLD& *«br GSSfl «D l_ <&®UUUJirULJ 

g)tOL9«r«r ertBpp pL-Qw&r QprQetr. — Ibid. 18 
S. Ibid. 

4. The Discovery of Poetry, p. J 07. 

5. jfasjfl/sfiDL-, «jrfljr«jTLor«»r Qucm^uSar QumrQu>*> £}iu6&. — Aka. 219 
itsop jsesresr fSflis/Sarr er($pjBar 

*%®06B)& er$a)(8eoih «®uu* — Ibid. 86 8 

7. r§ ftou git it ^Lbueo giribLj<si)L-p j©j«r*/r« 

nirqsifip pesTGsr L£> pert ear u>irca>u>. — N»r. 9 
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fifip&gpiLb ititpjbjx&i) Lb&rQesr... 

ior«DLD* caSIQar. —Am. 86 
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the dmpal stem when stripped of its skin-like 
covering. It is of the same hue as the tender 
leaves of the acoku % x the fresh blooms of the 
kurinci* or the tender leaves of the ifikai.* Even 
such tender leaves are those looking fresh after 
showers. 4 The paleness in the complexion while 
pining in separation is said to resemble the colour 
of the pirkku flowers 5 or the konrai blooms. 5 The 
yellow spots of beauty on the skin are like the 
pollen of the lotus flower, 7 or the vinkai blossom 
itself. 5 

When adorned with shining gold jewellery the 
young heroine is as grand as the blossomed vinkai 
with golden blooms, 9 and when in a desolate state 
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without adornment, she is the vine that had shed 
all its flowers. 1 

The grey hair of the old woman bent with 
age resembles the whitefeathers of the crane-*. The 
child's lips look coraMike* and its pure palms 
like the bright inner petals of the lotus flower. 4 
The red tongues of the learned are compared to 
the blooms of the ilavu* 

The beauty of the heroine is frequently equa- 
ted to the grandeur of cities, 6 seaports,* or 
rivers 8 which the poets are acquainted with and 
desire to speak higly of- Here is an opportunity 
for many of the Sangam poets to praise the cities, 
etc., to ingratiate themselves with rulers 
possessing them, or to please themselves by thus 
appreciating their own native places. For example, 
Ammuvanar, the poet well-known for singing of 
the coastal region, depicts the lady -companion as 
requesting the hero to elope with his sweetheart 
who is as beautiful as the Cera king's seaport 
Tonti. 9 The same poet in another stanza com- 
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pares the status of the hero to that of this great 
seaport in South India. 1 

These are all examples of comparisons sought 
from Nature to explain human beauty, but there 
are also similes of the reverse order in which the 
objects of Nature are compared to the various 
parts of the human body. The blooms in the 
mountain pools are said to blossom like eyes, 2 and 
the mullai to yield buds like teeth. 8 The hero is 
depicted to console his sweetheart before departure 
by promising to return when the mullai yields 
buds like her teeth. 4 The rainy clouds are said to 
descend like her tresses. 5 The peacock spreads its 
tails so as to resemble them, 6 and moves like her. 7 
The pastoral region with its mullai blooms smells 
like her forehead. 8 The neytal blooms submerge 
in the tide of the backwater like the eyes of women 
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merging into the water while bathing in a tank. 1 
The petals of the murukku look like the painted 
finger nails of ladies, 2 while the konrai trees 
blossom like ladies wearing many gold jewels. 8 

The next class of similes consists in explaining 
the things of the world by comparing them to the 
objects of nature. The cloth of the finest texture 
of those days was as bright and tender as the 
sloughed-off skin of the snake 4 , or the skin-like 
delicate covering of the bamboo. 5 The wheel of 
a cart with its spokes and axle-box was like the 
halo round the moon. 6 The chariot rolled as fast 
as the flow of water 1 and as swift as the mountain 
stream. The wheel was bright like the crescent 
moon and cut off the green crops on the way while 
running fast like the meteor. 9 The white chariot 
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ran like the swan flying in the sky 1 and the noise 
of the running chariot reminded the poets of the 
stream washing through rocks. 9 

The plough is said to be like the trunk of a 
she-elephant. 3 The royal drum sounds like the 
sea. 4 The elephants in an army resemble a group 
of hills 5 and the army itself roars like the sea.* 
The raised spears shine like lightning.' The broad 
street of a city is like a river and the high building 
in it resemble the hills and the clouds, while the 
noise therein is heard like that of the sea or of rainy 
clouds. The flags waving over the high buildings 
present the appearance of the streams on the hills. 9 
The whitewash gives a bright appearance to the 
buildings like that of the crescent moon while the 
inside is spacious and cool like a tank. 10 
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The pearl-garland worn by the heroine on her 
chest is said to emit light and appear like the 
lustrous eyes of the wild cat in a dark night,* 1 the 
sides of the drums called parai and kinai 8 resemble 
the footprints of the elephant; the big grains of 
cooked rice are like the date seeds; 4 the bubbles 
formed in fermented curd appear like the budding 
mushroom; 5 the cooked varaku resembles the 
pulai flowers 6 and the cooked avarai looks like 
the venkai blooms; 7 the young boys marching 
with cooked rice in their hands look like the ants 
marching in an order with their white eggs; 8 the 
worn-off rags are like the feathers of a kite wet 
in winter; 9 the pustules formed in the feet by 
walking along a very hot tract in a summer noon 
are like the maral fruits; 10 the young boys on a 
buffalo's back look like the monkeys on a block 
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of rock; 1 the large group of relations of a chieftain 
stands as the thick cluster of bamboos in a bush. 55 

The following are examples of yet another 
class of similes, a class in which the objects of 
Nature are used in comparison to explain one 
another. The hare s eyes are like the unripe nelli 
fruits 3 and those of the uka treelike the eyes of the 
cuckoo; 4 the eyes of the crabs of the sea coast are 
akin to the nocci buds; 5 those of the agricultural 
region are like the neem buds; 6 the hare's legs like 
the stems of the elephant-grass called 'kanpu'f the 
tender leaves of the yd tree forked like the wattle 
of the domestic cock; 8 the mullai yielding 
buds like the teeth of the wild cat; 9 the white 
clouds on the cliffs like the avarai blooms; 10 the 
lightning over the hills like konrai flowers 
amidst the kaya blossoms; 11 the /erw/"blossoms like 
the spots on the face of the elephant; 19 the red 
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kdntal like those of the elephant stained with blood 
while fighting with a tiger; 1 the sugarcane flowers 
blown by the north wind like the flowers of the 
piilai; 9 the vakai bloom like the plumy crest of the 
peacock; 8 the kaya tree blossoming blue like the 
peacock itself;* the kantal flower stretching 
towards it resembling a hooded cobra afraid of the 
peacock; 5 the kuvalai blooms like the lower part 
of the neck of the chameleon; 8 this chameleon 
suffering by reason of fierce heat of the arid region 
in summer and becoming wasted like the unexpan- 
ded tender leaf of the maral of the same region; 7 
the tiny murunkai flowers dropping down when a 
whirlwind blows violently presenting the appear- 
ance of a seashore with the waves splashing white 
particles of water; 8 and the plantain bud like the 
white tusk of an elephant stained with blood while 
fighting with a tiger. 1 
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The varaku crop grown luxuriantly looks like 
the pregnant peahen; 1 the rich tinai ears are like 
the trunks of the she-elephant; 9 the tender green 
mango resembles the parrot; 3 and the folded leaf 
of the sugarcane appears like the pregnant whip- 
snake. 4 The broad leaves of the cempu 5 and the 
lotus 6 waving in the wind remind the poets of the 
ceaseless waving of the ears of the elephant. A 
block of huge rock washed by rain resembles the 
washed elephant. 7 The elephant's trunk when 
raised high looks like the trunk of the palmyra 
tree, 8 and when thrust into its own mouth appears 
like a snake entering a hill, 8 and, when placed 
on its own forehead, is verily a snake crawling 
over a block of rock. 1 0 The irri root that stretches 
♦down and touches a rock below looks like the 
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elephant's trunk raised above. 1 The nail of the 
-elephant's foot bears resemblance to the integu- 
ment covering the palmyra fruit. 8 

The setting sun loses its lustre and puts on 
the garb of the moon in eclipse. The moon 
spreading its rays appears like the white stream 
on a mountain.* The mountain stream, on the 
other hand, is compared to the moon rising in the 
sea. 5 It is also said to rush down like a snake 
crawling over the earth 6 and like its skin sloughed 
off. 7 The sea and the dark grove on the coast 
present the appearance of moonlight and the ring 
of darkness surrounding it. 8 The dark rainy clouds 
look like a herd of she-elephants 9 and the descen- 
ding rain like the trunks of the elephant. 10 The 
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west wind blows through the mountain clefts andt 
roads like the sea. 1 

The comparisons of objects of Nature with 
those made by men constitute another class of 
similes. They are also very frequent in Sangam 
iterature and the following may be cited as striking 
examples : 

The flowers of the ilavu tree shine like the 
lamps lighted during the Karttikai festival; 3 the 
tonri flowers are like small hollow earthen lamps; 5 
the punkn blossoms appear like parched rice 4 and 
the mulli like sapphires; 5 the kotal yields its laddle- 
like blooms that wave here and there like a 
drunkard; 6 the iruppai flowers are white and resem- 
ble dice-like pieces cut out of the elephant's tusk; 7 
the small pit full of blossoms dropped from the 
konrai tree looks like an open box of gold coins;* 
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the pdtiri blossoms like the painter's pencil 1 while 
the velam is the royal yak-fan itself; 2 the murukku 
petals remind one of the painted nails of ladies; 8 
and the sugarcane flowers present the appearance 
of spears. 4 

The wood-apple drops down like a ball falling 
to the ground; 5 the ktimil fruits look like globular 
gold coins; 6 the unripe fruits of the nelli are like 
dice; 7 the leaves of the cempu are like sapphire in 
colour 8 and its roots look like balls of cooked 
rice; 9 the dried seeds of the ultficil 10 and the 
Jwnrai 11 sound like the drum when blown by the 
wind; the marks made by the crab running through 
the faded fialal blooms are like those of the fingers 
of the lady drying the tinai grain; 12 and the poor 
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shade of a leafless tree in arid tract is like a net 
spread on the ground. 1 

The flock of cranes sitting on the duns resem- 
bles an army in white uniform; 1 the cuckoo 8 and 
the bee* besmeared with the pollen of flowers- 
look like the touchstone with streaks of gold ; the 
spider's web on a nemai tree waves in the west 
wind and present the appearance of a flag on 
the elephant's back; 6 and the cochineal insects 
swarming on the pastora) region resemble pieces 
of coloured cotten spread there. 7 

The horns of a deer look like a forked stick 
carried by a hunter; 9 the footprints of the elephant 
are like the sides of the drum called mulavu* 
or like the garden-beds of the sugarcane field/ and 
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the bear that draws out its food from the anthill and 
breathes hard seems to bellow like the noise at 
a smithy. 1 The shrimp is pictured to leap about 
like a bow when its tight string suddenly snaps. 2 

The falling dew drops glisten like pearls 
falling from a thread that snapped; 3 the white 
clouds gathering round a cliff are like the carded 
cotton 4 or the smoke round a potter's kiln; 5 the 
mountain stream sounds like the big drum called 
muracu* or echoes the noise of the famous kitchen 
of the great Cera Utiyan.* The disorderly flow of 
the flood in the Vaiyai river is like the dancing 
of a lady without any training in the art 8 or like a 
lady in exultation ignorant of the tact of tackling 
her husband; 9 the white spray of the waves of the 
sea is like soft pieces of cotton; 10 and the sea with 
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the white foam of the waves resembles the grey- 
haired old men, especially when it destroys the 
toyhouses on the shore built by young girls at 
play. 1 The radiant sun in the sky is, in the 
imagination of the poet, a boat rigged out to 
sail on the vast sky. a 

Another class of similes consists in comparing 
feelings and passions to facts of the world of 
Nature. Such similes are also of frequent 
occurrence in Sangam literature. For example : 

The heroine pining in separation compares 
her trembling heart to the shivering tender leaves 
of a tree on the bank of a stream when its roots 
are washed off by the flood dashing against and 
smashing the banks; 8 the villagers engaged in 
calumny against the lovers are blamed for their 
indirect and unreasonable ways of behaviour like 
the fibres intricately woven without any order 
in the nest of the weaverbird:* the hero's heart 
always longing for the love of his sweetheart and 
heaving towards her is compared to the swan that 
•seeks prey in the southern coast and flying far 
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off to the young ones in the nest built in the 
Himalayas. 1 

During the period of secret amorous approa- 
ches of the hero, the heroine is rarely to be 
seen and her rare appearance then is compared 
to that of the crescent in the sky. a The heroine 
in separation feels very much disappointed at 
the absence of her lover and feels that their love 
and relationship are lost once for all as is the ripe 
jack fruit fallen into a deep cleft in a hill, * She 
also says to her companion that in such a 
period of separation she feels herself languishing 
and perishing gradually like the foam in the sea 
dissolving and disappearing little by little while 
striking against a rock. 4 When the hero has 
gone to a distant country, she feels that in that 
grief of separation, her soul had better departed 
from her body as the bird that leaves its nest 
while migrating to a distant place;* the hero 
in the distant country also feels this separa- 
tion but there is a struggle in him, between his 
feelings and his thought; the former induce him to 
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start immediately to his sweetheart, while the 
latter condemns this attempt as bringing on him 
the charge of ignorance and blame for not having 
accomplished his duty and exhorts him to be 
firm; he then feels that his body will perish in the 
struggle just as an old rope with worn-out 
strands will give way when caught on opposite 
sides by two elephants at play. 1 Even while 
setting out from home for this purpose he under- 
goes this struggle and feels himself to be in the 
state of an ant at the centre of a firebrand burning 
on both sides. 3 He feels this struggle also on his 
way to the distant country and blames his heart 
for not permitting him either to proceed further 
and earn wealth to get rid of poverty, or, to 
return to console his pining sweetheart. He then 
explains to himself the state of his heart swaying 
hither and thither, towards affection on one side 
and duty on the other side and compares it to 
the unsteady waves in the sea where the river 
Kaviri drains into it and where they bring shrimps 
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to the shore and carry away garlands to the 
deep waters. 1 

During the period of secret relationship, the 
companion perceives the despair and sorrow 
of the heroine and blames the hero for being 
the cause and compares him to the young elephant 
that originally played with and pleased the boys of 
the village and has later on turned troublesome 
by beginning to graze and destroy the tinai crops 
in their fields.* 

When the heroine has an occasion to criticise 
the behaviour of her husband, she explains his 
faults to her campanion and says that he who 
has been all along good and kind, has turned to be 
the cause of her affliction, just as the nerunci that 
yields attractive blooms has also thorns with it. 8 

When the hero elopes with the heroine, those 
who find him on the way along the hot desert 
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region blame him for escorting the young lady 
through this tract and remark that he is unkind and 
merciless like the harsh thunder shaking even 
the hills. 1 

After quarrelling with her husband the heroine 
perceives his kindness and gradually feels drawn 
towards him and finally accepts his approach. 
When questioned about the quarrel, she explains to 
the companion that her heart melted away at 
his behaviour just as the ploughed red soil of the 
field becomes soft and dissolves when mixed with 
rain water, 9 

On his return home after accomplishing his 
duty undertaken in a distant country, the lady- 
companion asks the hero whether he had remem- 
bered them there; and in reply he says that his 
great feelings of anxiety were like an enormous 
flood in a river and have now come to a close like 
the same flood subsiding into a thin sheet of water 
to be drawn out and used in small quantities. 8 

The hero's love is as essential to the 
life of the heroine as is the tender care of the 
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mother turtle to the growth of its young ones. 1 
The heroine's affectionate look at her lover is like 
that of the calf at its mother cow 2 and her great 
disappointment and despair at its absence are 
like that of the calf when the cow has not returned 
home. 3 Her delicate soul bears her great love 
for him as the slender branches of the jack tree 
bear fruits of very big size. 4 The coming of the 
hero with proposals of marriage is as great a 
relief to the heroine and her companion, as the 
shower to the withering paddy crop after a long 
drought* 

The heroine is so completely reliant on 
her lover that she has no thoughts and words 
beside those of his and simply repeats to her 
companion what he says to her, just as the moun- 
tain rock echoes only the sound that one utters 
near it.* She admits to her companion that her 
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lover is to her shoulders what the sun is to the 
nerunci blooms which always direct themselves 
towards the sun and droop down when the sun 
sets. 1 The lovers have united themselves and 
become one like the rain-water mixing with the 
red soil and turning out to be inseparable. 2 

The heroine feels that her love is so powerful 
and influential that it overcomes her self-control 
like the great flood in the Ganges that overflows 
the banks and smashes the dams in its course.* 
The inseparable union of the lovers is compared 
to that of the water-birds called makanril 4 and the 
sufferings of the heroine in separation to that of 
the attril bird in the absence of its loving mate.* 
The lonely heroine's plight of despair is like the 
desolate front yard of a house in a small village 
where even the timid squirrel freely frisks and 
plays without any fear as there is none to scare it 
away, while her rejoicing in the company of her 
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lover is like the exultation of the whole village oa 
festival days. 1 

The acquaintance with noble men of high 
qualities is as sweet as the honey gathered by the 
bees from the lotus flowers and stored in the honey- 
comb on the lofty branch of a sandal- wood tree in 
a high mountain.* A patron and king of the 
Pantiya dynasty supporting a large group of 
dependants in the wake of his bountiful ancestors 
is compared to the aerial roots supporting the 
whole banyan tree when it has lost its trunk. 3 
A bard awaiting with hopes the kind munificence 
of a benefactor compares himself to the skylark 
that longs for drops of rain* and his (imaginary) 
begging bowl raised towards the patron to the 
nerunci bloom directing itself to the sun.* 
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There are some other similes, in which the 
poets explain the things in Nature by comparing 
their conditions and changes with the moral and 
ethical behaviour of men; and such similes are 
very rare compared to others. 

When the bee hums over the kantal bud and 
tries to penetrate into it, the bud slowly yields to 
it and blossoms with fragrance like the dutiful and 
grateful men welcoming with delight the noble 
gentlemen with whom they are acquainted; 1 the 
parrots with their kith and kin feed on the tinai 
ears in the field, just as the bards and other poor 
dependants live upon the bountiful benefactions of 
a patron; 2 the tinai ears heavy with corn bend 
like the modest women full of coyness; 8 the 
leaves of the trees droop down in the evening 
like the heads of the gentlemen hearing others 
praising them in their presence;* in early summer 
the trees yield tender leaves and blossom with 
fragrance like the ever-flourishing wealth of one 
with spotless character- 5 In the desert region the 
trees wither away like the career of a youth in 
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poverty 1 and become devoid of any shade like the 
useless wealth accumulated by a miser of mean 
character; 4 and some of the trees become scorched 
to their very roots like the despot wrecking himself 
on the rock of his own tyrannical acts. 8 

The objects of Nature have also been 
compared to the mythological pictures or scenes of 
the Puranas and the Itihasas; and though a few, 
these form a different class by themselves. Some 
of them are given below : 

The blossomed venkai tree at a place of height 
where two hills meet and two streams fall down 
looks like the Goddess Lakshmi seated on a very 
beautiful red lotus flower while two elephants pour 
water from their trunks one on each side of the 
Goddess. 4 The cranes'f lying in a semi-circle in 
the evening twilight sky resemble the white pearl 
garland on the chest of the red God Murukan.* An 
elephant in rut perceives a venkai tree fully blos- 
somed appearing like a tiger and in great anger 
it gores into its trunk with its tusks but the poor 

J. QJ jfiiuGuesr SJerrGVLDQuira) qjitu^uj ffiBssnuwuiriu Kali. 10 

2. &/tiiuw€ST Q*meutb(2u(r«i Osiris jBtrir&<§ fty>e8mjS, — Ibid. 

3. tuinrsaar^HU) ®&i6$iQ&uj& ^m^QsiLi^irm &jp$($uirii 
QeuQjrrr® inrihQajthu. —Ibid. 

4* sfireBA *&»r*L_ir* «oS«rQ*/r«w-i_ isarig&irr* 
srfBQrjSir &w8uj uardsueDp 

mii/ljp/teo er ffl goQgu y> ib yitrQwjb Qeiriflpru 

fidSisiuis^l Sl^mfiesrar Qp&Gu>y> *8p*>Q*ijbu, —Ibid. 44 

6, Qf8®<3*tm LDiririJmr ^rw Quirm* 

muiii&rrjb Qatrm&dr tieDruenp a_«uu. — Aka. 12 ff 
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animal immediately suffers unable to take off the 
tusks from it like Ravana who attempted to lift up^ 
the Kailas mountain with his arms but shrieked 
and suffered, when caught under pressure. 1 

The complexion of Krishna and his brother 
Balarama is dealt with in a comparison with the 
scene of a blue hillside and a white waterfall adjacent 
to it;* the elephant that bends the branches of a 
yd tree, so as to enable its mate to feed on the 
tender leaves is compared to Krishna in his act of 
bending the branches of a kuruntu tree on the banks 
of the river Jumna so as to enable the 'gopikas' to 
use its branches for hiding their nakedness from the 
sight of Balarama who came there while they were 
bathing; 8 the trees, tnar&am, cerunti % kdfici, nalal 
and ilavu standing on the bank of the Vaiyai river 
in the suburb called Tirumarutamunturai or 
Marutanturai (corrupted as Maturai) present a 
peculiar scene with trunks of different sizes and 
flowers of different colours and are compared to 
Balarama, the Sun God, Kama or the God of love,. 



i. 93<fl<3 fi&ouSeor ^ir*«r (Js/ruj/rdr 

«jp/Q/Q<s/r«br(P vSfjSesrqfifiso ($p$uj LDptuirBm 

0«r($L/uja **)«)irg] a.y>a(§ih — Kali. 3$ 

mJireSQiutresr ^esreor euiuaa^Qtumr «r(j$«0. — N*r. Sfr 
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his brother Sama, and Siva respectively- 1 When 
a herd of elephants is caught in a wild fire 
spreading over a mountain, the leader of the 
herd takes courage and boldly guides the others 
out of the fire and saves them like the hero 
Bhima of Mahabaratha who saved his brothers and 
his aged mother when their palace was set fire 
to by the scheme of their arch-cousin Duryodhana.* 
An elephant attacking a tiger with great ferocity 
and with its sharp tusks tearing it into pieces is 
compared to the same hero of the great epic in 
his act of fighting with his enemy Duryodhanaand 
cutting his thigh with vengeance. 8 When it returns 
to its herd in a spirit of joy and pride after killing 
the tiger, it is compared to Krishna who killed and 
crushed the pugilists induced to attack him. 4 

There are also pictures of Nature set in 
different environments and compared to similar 
pictures of Nature or outside it. An ampal flower 
among its green leaves in a blue tank is conceived 
to blossom white and brilliant early in the morning 
like the Venus rising with lustre at dawn in the 

Utyfiitutgi Q&ioGUGBrQuira) tsBssr my>p fB Q&($ii$ ay ih 
dSQ&srpjpi* Q&rr rear Quit eo u8ig$(rtjir&<£ii) «ir<«5©iL/ifl 

^rQ^earQuireo i§jDm&Gtriru &®gQuj ^trfpstiih 
< &<3e$rjD£)j4i Q & it ut-QtLiirasr Quireo erfgifluj $}&>eu<ipih ^iit&j 
ji&fln- 8/dul9«st ffiGUif&err rSSsoQuireou 

(tutrpe9y> i&jrpQpfr® QurQj-sswjr ««9«r3up, — Kali, 26 ' 

2. —Ibid. 25. 

9, <y>jDqejQ&<s3 ldgs) JD u u rr uj lj (tpfrehrQ&uj/B LjdSIQ&jbjDi 
mpiiptoo* Q<a/r «brL_ jgir jbjpeuir ^fto«/&or« 
(Sfits&JDip jSQsuirasrQuirit 8k.it jpfD LL®p&par 

itfi^f^iruf. Qfijraar &trtn& iSmmq^uq cr£0ct)aj/r&8r. — Ibid. 6&* 
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blue sky. 1 The bear thrusts its hand-like front leg 
into the anthill raised by the termites and scoop 
out their comb for its food at midnight. While 
doing so, the poor snake that has its abode in the 
anthill, is fatally wounded by the sharp claws 
of the beast. The fireflies surrounding the ant-hill 
fly scattered and emit phosphorescent light. This 
scene in repeatedly pictured in many passages by 
different poets and compared to that of a smithy. 
The beast covered with thick black fur all over the 
body is likened to the blacksmith working in the 
smithy, the ant-hill to the raised structure of the 
furnace, the hard breath and action of the beast to 
the roar and action of the bellows, and the fireflies 
flying and emitting light to the sparks of red hot 
iron beaten there. 3 

The acute observation of the objects of 
Nature in their most meticulous details is best 
revealed in another type of similes employed by 
the Sangam poets. Nature's objects are best 
portrayed in instituting comparisons sometimes of 
the components of a plant of the botanical kingdom 

i. «&wr«s«/r«> ^ lb use ^uSjfi&isir jpi pexrQuir£i 

($aor6i<§pQ ptrmjpi Qeu&rafiuSvr $(5«rG?*i_- tSifliqih. — Nar. 280 



2, LSeendmA Quitrujj6& (ipreqeutruju qjbjDth 
Slqr>wnQ&\u Qsir&Qeo&srp Q^rssrjp/Lb 
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or a few of the organs of animals. Oftentimes 
the similes are also of the Homeric type one 
depending on another in succession lending charm 
to the theme of the verses. To illustrate from 
Porunararruppatai ; 

The lyre of the age known as the ydl is 
anatomised and set in appropriate comparisons of 
things and objects profuse in the richest storehouse 
of a poet's imagination. The hollow part called 
pattal is the footprint of a hoofed animal; its 
stitched leather-cover is a young woman's stomach 
with soft hair at the beginning of her pregnancy ; 
the pins binding the eyelets fastening the leather- 
cover are the eyes of the crab; the opening on its 
drum-like part is the crescent of the eighth day ; 
and the handle is the snake with its hooded head, 
the strings being the well-husked tinai grains. 1 

A second may be drawn from Uloccanar's 
description of the punnai tree.* The mineral 
kingdom comes into full play, precious stones 

1. ($ err ui-i®)$ UJ6D7W <aaw©u® up &eo 

sr lulu ir ® or jn Q&ujQtuutroT ^weuu3 jdjh 

*9f8nr*Jir y) ^MGiiasr <s<nr«ear L-Ggtgst 
gtSnrGuiruj gtrirrb p gmruuanus ^cwfl 
creator JBisi&efr cuu^sfl p (y® 
JK «»r^ «' ou /r «4f«DL0Q/($ gujdiguituju 
utrthuasris georetsr piia@(§ inQ^utS&r 
LDir<3uj/r&r QpevremG ^luQ/sin^. 
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included. The dark branches of the tree look like 
iron ; the green leaves are like sapphires; the bright 
bunches of flowers blaze like silver and the 
fragrant pollen glitter like gold. Nakkannaiyar's 
painting of the sere w-pine belongs to the same type. 1 
The trunk is as rugged as the back of the shrimp ; 
its leaves are as thorny-edged as the tusk to the 
shark : its biggest buds resemble the elephants* 
tusks while its blossoms bristle like the plume on 
the horse's head. 

The warp and woof of these similes establish 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the poets' deep 
insight to the morphology of Nature's objects, 
their profoundest comparative study and their 
richest imagination in associating them with 
things of human creation. 

Yet another type of similes employing objects 
of Nature is neither artistic nor figurative but 
forceful in expressing certain ideas. The poets 
bless their patrons and kings to live a long happy 
life for as many years as the drops of rain-water 
poured on the earth ,* or the grains of sand on the 
sea-shore or the river bed or bank, 8 or to live an 

* jD«/«(3*/TLl L-G37W (Lp6fT6ffi&0 £ $irOf>\p 

mesruurm *.«D£ouS«r Q&jjpjul^p Qptresrjfi. — Nar. 19 

jpehrueb &j&fi u9 gpius curr y$uj umiGeu, — Para. 84 

9, ctkjQgit mjrySuj @(Pu9... 

riGor&firLj u&jdigiR iagsbtgS s^ld u»)(3<su, — Ibid* 9 

U2*(§*i($Lb J)<ajr«jfr<s &ire3ifl 

er«*/r £$lLl_ uanreS&iUi ueoQmj. — Ibid, 48 
QGuaxTL—tkou Ljsaar/fl ^Hai^ih QftsjBsb 
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unperturbed and most reputed and unique life 
like the mountains, the Himalayas 1 and the 
Potiyam.* The rich men of the world who 
lived in vain without helping others and died 
without a name are as many as the grains of 
sand in the Ceyaru river. 8 While advising 
a ruler to be just and kind and to do his best to the 
people } a poet declares that the number of imperia- 
listic rulers who had ruled and disappeared from 
the earth would be as countless as the particles of 
sand heaped up on the shore by the waves of the 
sea.* Another poet praises the bountiful acts of 
the patron Ay by stating that if the whole of the 
•sky is illumined with stars leaving no space there, 
they would then perhaps equal the number of 
•elephants offered as gifts. 5 

1. ts(B&&&irn9 risdtuGirir *§ipm&. t . 

Qutr p(2*nrLLQ {j^iDtuyuii QuirjSiuQfiib Qur&rQjD. — Pnra. 2 

aeny>6i)€Tr ir ^ldiuld (Bu/reo 

rfetfijujir *9tp&>fiS tieouSem^ ajnQosr. — Ibid. 169 

2. Ibid. 2 
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Tolkappiyanar specially notes yet another 
kind of simile 1 which Peraciriyar* explains as a 
type resorted to, to make the literary expressions 
apter and more beautiful. These are the similes 
characteristic of Sangam literature and are implied 
or suppressed as denoted by the term ullurai 
uvatnatn. They are used to illustrate human actions 
giving vent to subtle feelings. They are similes 
incognito which leave to the reader to discover 
them. The commentators have done a great 
service in explaining their setting. Sometimes 
they are very suggestive and sometimes not. Even 
when they seem far-fetched, they are not 
superficial. The things compared are true and 
subtle but are only implied, lacking in facts required 
to illustrate them accurately. The subtlety of the 
analogies often escapes the reader, but no one can 
fail to observe the beauty of the little pictures into 
which the things compared are imbedded as in the 
following examples : 

An angry elephant attacks a vcnkai tree and 
destroys its branches : the branches are not broken 
but only bent to the ground; the branches continue 
to blossom and the girls find it easy to 
pluck the flowers standing on the ground.* This 
picture is in the utterance of the heroine suggesting 
the companion that the hero has caused 
her untold sufferings but has been merciful enough 

Q*t_6U(5 tApiSesT tt.«r<o5«B)^) QtBQfi. — Tol. Por. 48 

2. —Ibid. BOO; Per. 
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to make her still live without perishing and undergo 
some more sufferings by others. The venkai tree 
hsre stands for the heroine, the elephant for the 
hero, the bent*down branches for her miserable 
life during their secret relationship, and the flower- 
gatherers for the scandal mongers. 

An otter enters a lotus tank, scatters the 
vallai creepers, seizes the valai fish amidst them, 
feeds upon it and returns to its rattan bush. 1 The 
heroine describes the incident to blame her husband 
on his return from a prostitute's house. She 
suggests to him that she is aware of his infidelity, of 
his loose morals, of pleasing the prostitute's 
parents and her kith and kin and of returning home 
at dawn for a formal stay. Here the hero is the 
otter, the prostitutes the valai fish, the vallai 
creepers the prostitute's parents and his own 
house the rattan bush. 

In these innuendoes, the pictures of Nature 
serve to express the subjective feelings which the 
utterer hesitates to pronounce openly but desires to 
dwell on minutely and more effectively in a wordy 
caricature of a familiar incident in Nature. 

Many of the interesting descriptions of the 
plants and animals in Sangam literature are found 
in such implied similes suggestive of the feelings, 
passions and emotions of lovers; these are the 
very core and essence of the many scattered 

J. #Lruyi jBrtamr &rqp$it u(ft6srp£i 
miir&tr QtAiump 9U&rQaru9 jbjpi itrrstnu 
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similes in Sangam literature displaying objectively 
the subjective aspects of conjugal relationships. 

The bees, the buffaloes, the fish and other 
objects are frequently brought into play in this class 
of similes. In a good allegory there has to be a 
perfect balance and correspondence between the 
components, namely, the description of Nature and 
the idea suggested by it. Norman Hurst would have 
it in an allegory that the characters and details of 
the description of Nature should be in harmony with 
the lesson or idea to be conveyed by the utterer ; 
and the purpose of such similes, as that of the 
allegory, is both to reveal as well as to conceal. 1 
Therefore they may be called 'dark similitudes', 
the term which Bunyan used to denoM the 
allegories. 

Tolkappiyanar clarifies and codifies the con- 
ventions in the utterances of the heroine, the lady- 
companion and others involved in such suppressed 
similes. 2 For example, the heroine's utterances of 
this type are generally restricted to the marutam 
and the neytal aspects of love 8 and to those objects 
of Nature with which she is familiar. 4 Among the 
objects called *karupporul\ the grammarian would 
not defile God in such similes; 5 the play of plants, 
animals, birds, etc. is alone permitted in them. 

J. Foui Elements In LIteiatuie, Pp. 145-6, 
2. Toh Poi. 299—306. 
8, QffieB Q&reoeSle&r jqeuerr jfl ©err a? 
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The frequency and abundance of similes, 
Petrarchan as well as Homeric, and the wide range 
of the objects from which they are drawn lead one 
to conclude that the Sangam poets had the power 
not only of memory, but of free reproduction of 
their experiences in Nature. They are, therefore, 
able to reproduce them aptly whenever required 
in comparing objects. As explained by I. A. 
Richards, it is availability, not mere possession of 
experiences that is essential for poets 1 and this the 
Sangam poets were richly endowed with. It is, 
therefore, possible for them to compare the beauty 
of one object in Nature with that of another and 
explain the variety of the beauty of Nature. The 
numerous similes that are found in the work of each 
of the poets are the result of this richness of 
experience and their availability for reproduction. 
Most of the similes are of visual images, images 
formed through the eye, for, according to Alden, 
both memory and imagination are more at home 
with objects of sight than with those perceived by 
the other senses. 2 

Nature is thus often used in similitudes and 
described for a purpose. The comparisons given 
are neither conventional nor superficial but original 
and copious. The aspects of Nature employed in 
such comparisons are depicted artistically while 
the human facts are represented realistically. 
The vast range of such similes comprehends 
plants, birds, beasts and insects, besides landscapes 
painted with a picturesque vigour. 



I. Principles of Litetary Of itioitm, p, 181, 
2. An Introduction to Poetry, p. 94 



COEXISTENCE WITH NATURE 

The Sangam poets have not only painted 
landscapes as scenic backgrounds for the play of 
human love, but have also depicted their heroes 
and heroines as projecting their own personal 
feelings into Nature and discovering there, some- 
times a sympathetic response to their emotions, at 
other times an unsympathetic repulse. When they 
are glad and prosper in their love, Nature's beauty 
increases their ecstasy; at other times it brings 
only cruel mockery or misery to the rejected 
lovers. Thus the external world is brought into 
direct relationship with their individual feelings ; 
and Nature and man seem to coexist. Sometimes 
there is a personification of natural objects with 
the ulterior purpose of making them conscious of 
the emotions of the heroine and others. In such 
cases, the expressions bear the mark of inner 
conviction, or strong emotion, and Nature is 
pictured in terms of human feelings and actions, or 
as Palgrave puts it, Nature is clothed in the hues 
of human passion. 1 

The lovers meet in the mountain grove 
adjacent to the tinai field and the growth of the 
tinai crop with rich ears has a great part to play in 
the beginning. The heroine's father bids her watch 
the field and scare away the parrots with slings 
and other instruments, and this makes her compa- 
nion feel happy over the opportunities they have 

1. Land«cat* in Pottiy, p. 0. 
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for meeting the hero there. 1 After a few days, the 
heroine wants to inform her lover of her cares and 
anxieties in leading such a secret life of love and 
with this aim addresses the tinai to say that she 
watches the crop only on account of his boundless 
affection towards herself and her companion and 
requests it to grow full and fertile and rich with 
ears.* This address is meant to be heard by the 
hero who has come just then and whose presence 
she pretends not to have noticed. 

While seeking the help of the companion 
of his sweetheart, the hero says to himself, but so 
as to be heard by the companion, that the parrots 
also recognise the voice of his sweetheart watching 
the tinai field and that he feels himself relieved of 
his anxiety when these birds fly to the field and 
that his whole life ebbs away when they absent 
themselves. 8 



1. gKupfitou ijesfijb utr«b&JirirLf $enjD&&(p 
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There comes a stage in their love-affair when 
the companion has to goad the hero on to 
marriage putting forth various reasons, the 
chief of them being the mother's restriction on the 
heroine not to go to the field. The hero promises 
to marry soon after the harvest but she informs 
him that her parents would not let her watch the 
field till the harvest, as her melodious voice invites 
the parrots instead of scaring them away. 1 Later 
on, to make it more effective, she pretends to have 
not noticed the hero just coming and standing 
beside the fence, and warns the heroine that if she 
continues to be careless in watching the field always 
filleJ with thoughts of love, then the mother will 
notice the earless stalks of the tinai crop and ban 
her from this duty. 8 She also makes the hero over- 
hear her request to the parrots to inform him, if 
they happen to meet him there in their absence, that 
the mother forbids her to watch the field since 
they eat away the tinai ears and leave only bare 
stalks. 8 

The venkai tree in the tinai field also stands 
to bear some significance to their life. Its blossoming 




— Ain. 28 9 
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season is the season for the marriages of ancient 
days and also for the harvest of the fields. One 
day, in her usual overheard speech, the lady- 
companion enquires the heroine why her mother 
prayed that the venkai should blossom and imme- 
diately looked at her face. She thereby suggests 
to the overhearing hero that her mother may 
hereafter restrain her daughter from going to the 
field and thereby indirectly urges him to marry 
soon. 1 

The hero absents himself for a short period 
in order to make arrangements for marriage, but 
this leaves the heroine in a state of anxiety and 
despair- She then asks her companion how he is 
able to forget to leave a message, though not to 
them, at least to the venkai tree which has been 
such a good company to him during many desolate 
nights. 2 

In another situation, the companion addresses 
the bee with sapphire-tinted wings and requests 
it to carry the news of the restricted life of 
the heroine at home to the hero of the yonder 
hills and also hints that there is nothing to be 
afraid of in carrying such a good message. 8 

erdsrQp&ib (Btsir&Qsar&r er&iGsrQatrco Qjsir(fi 
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There is another address to the bee but it is by 
the heroine herself when her lover has gone to a 
distant country seeking wealth. Her complexion 
becomes pale with sickness, and she asks the bee 
why it is not attracted by the paleness of her comp- 
lexion just like the pir blooms of the same colour 
and attributes it to its lacking fragrance. She 
blames that the bee is cruel and has no virtue, and 
enquires whether it is as gloomy and dark in 
knowledge as in colour. She also curses it to 
suffer like her since it does not help her and carry 
her message to the hero. 1 

The hero in a delightful mood of apprecia- 
ting the charms of his sweetheart enquires the bee 
whether there is any flower known to it smelling 
as fragrant as her tresses and requests it to state, 
not what it likes but the barest truth in the 
matter.* 

When the attempts for marriage come 
out successful, the companion in a mood of joy 
remembers the past days of anguish and anxiety 
and asks the heroine how she was able to bear all 
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the sufferings. The reply of the heroine is that 
one day the stream from the hero's mountain 
brought in its flood a Jcdntal with tender leaves 
which she embraced, brought home, planted and 
looked after with loving thoughts of him. She 
also feels grateful to her mother for not having 
objected to these eccentric acts. 1 

The companion perceives dark clouds encir- 
cling the mountain cliffs with lightning and 
thunder and says to the heroine that there will be 
rain and consequently flood in the stream so as to 
enable them to plunge and bathe in its fresh water 
and hopes to be relieved of the distress caused 
by the absence of the hero of that mountain. 2 
She also explains the nature of the expected flood 
with its foam, flowers and fragrance, and eagerly 
desires to bathe in it to their satisfaction if only 
somebody represented to the good mother the 
advantages of young girls going outside and playing 
in free air and if, on their advice, the mother 
permitted her to do so. 8 In another context, it 
is said that the mother expressed that the fresh 
sweet water of the stream would have medicinal 
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effect on her daughter and advised her to bathe io 
it. The companion thereby doubts whether she 
is aware of their love-affair. 1 

One day she meets the hero and directly 
expresses the desolate condition of the heroine 
suffering in his absence by saying that she begins 
to weep even at the sight of the stream in his 
mountain. 2 

The heroine's mother, while a young girl, 
played with some pttnnai seeds and forgetfully left 
one in the sand which later on grew into a young 
plant. She took affectionate care of it as if it was 
a child and watered it even with the milk and the 
honey offered to her by her mother. It gradually 
grew into a tree she herself became a mother. 
To her own young daughter she introduced it as 
her elder sister since she treated it as her child before 
her marriage. This daughter also had some real 
affection towards it till she herself became a young 
lady, now the heroine. The hero has been 
frequently meeting her under the shade of this 
punnai tree, but one day the companion 
makes use of the story behind it to urge him to 
early marriage. She informs him that the heroine 
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feels shy to meet him under its shade as she 
considers it as her elder sister. 1 

The hero has to be absent for a shou period 
to arrange the marriage when the companion 
feels depressed and asks the heroine how she could 
stand the separation. In reply, the heroine just 
looks at the mountain of her lover and turning to 
her companion enquires of her whether the comp- 
lexion of her forehead has improved or is of the 
same old pale colour of sickness. She thereby 
suggests that she will try her best to console herself 
by often looking at his mountain. 2 

Yet, the heroine feels desperately lonely in the 
evenings ; the sight of the birds returning to 
their nests, the flowers closing their petals, and 
the coastal grove appearing desolate increases her 
misery. The evening sky appears to her bewildered 
and suffering like herself ; and she hopes to survive 
if only somebody informed the hero of her plight. 1 

The heroine pretends to be unaware of the 
approach of the hero on the side of the fence and 
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in her talk with her companion mentions that she 
has been all along bearing the misery of separation 
only on account of the sight of the lofty cliff of her 
lover's mountain. 1 In another context, she requests 
the companion to explain to her mother her 
feverish and wasted condition and move her heart, 
so as to permit her to come out in the fresh air and 
enjoy the breeze from the mountain of the hero 
which will bring her comfort and health. 9 

The anril is a bird wellknown for its constancy 
in love and for its sufferings when separated from 
its mate. The hero expresses his miserable despair 
at night especially when the anril raises its cry 
from the nest and expects the companion at 
a distance to listen to his words and help him in 
obtaining the favour of the heroine. 8 

The companion tries her best to console 
the pining heroine but in spite of all her attempts, 
the latter feels for her miserable loneliness at 
nights. The evening begins with its usual 
accompaniments, the darkness slowly setting in 
after sunset, the bats flying hither and thither and 
the nocturnal owl screeching in the neem tree. 
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The heroine broods, thinks of what is to follow 
them and immediately feels more miserable and 
asks her companion whether she will have to hear 
also the voice of the anril from the palmyra tree. 1 

When she is sleepless during wintry midnights 
with the chill north wind blowing ceaselessly, she 
experiences the effects of hearing the anril* $ cry 
and says that it is enough to make the lonely 
lovers lose all their hopes and pine away. 2 The 
voice of the bird in the company of its loving 
mate aggravates her misery and she asks her 
companion whether the hero knew how she longs 
for him. 3 Her sufferings increase whenever she 
hears the lonely anril making its sorrowful cry in 
the palmyra tree adjacent to her dwelling. 4 She 
says that its pining cry is such that her heart burns 
on hearing it and later on the tune of the flute 
played by some careless people fans her grief into 
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a flame. 1 Her despair increases to such an extent 
that she gradually loses her sense of discrimina- 
tion and enquires the bird whether it makes the 
cry in sympathy with her own sufferings or whether 
it has itself such a cause for suffering. 2 

When the professional bard pays his usual 
visit to the house, the companion informs 
him of the heroine's misery and tells him that the 
heroine with tearful eyes points to the sleepless 
bird separated from its loving mate. Expressing 
her own inability to console her she requests him 
to carry the news to the hero in the distant 
country. 8 

The heroine feels herself desolate and 
miserafre at the approach of evining and the 
companion also feels sorry for her. This 
sentimental attitude towards the evening is expres- 
sed by various epithets in describing its approach. 
Some of them are : 

paiyul malai 4 (the distressful evening) 
pulampu kol malai 5 (the desolate evening) 
perum pun malai 6 

(the evening of great unpleasantness) 
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cirupun malai 1 

(the evening of misery and unpleasantness) 
palankan malai 8 (the evening of distress) 
punkan malai 8 „ 
marulin malai* (the bewildering evening) 

arul il malai 5 (the merciless evening; 
kaiyaru malai 6 (the evening of despair) 
pulampotu vanta punkan malai 7 

(the evening of solitariness and distress) 
pataiyotu vanta paiyul malai 8 (the distressing 

evening that invades with an army) 
kaiyara vanta paiyul malai 9 

(the evening of despair and distress) 
kaiyara vanta polutu 10 ( the evening of despair) 
kaiyara vanta maiyal malai 11 



(the enervating evening of despair) 



pulambu kol marul malai 12 (the evening of 

despondency and desolation) 
itumpai kur marul malai 18 

(the painful evening of despondency) 
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The companion tells the heroine that the 
evening approaches as a messenger from the 
lover. 1 The heroine's sufferings increase as it 
slowly approaches and in her pining state she 
enquires her companion whether the hero would 
not have such an experience and whether there is 
no evening in the distant country where he has 
gone to seek wealth. 3 She also feels that it comes 
earlier now in his absence than it used to do before, 
that it comes in the noon itself ; and addressing it 
she cries that there is none to help her even if 
it came still earlier, with the morning itself. 8 
She is so much in agony as to feel unable to believe, 
in what others say that evening is the hour in 
which the mullai blossoms. So she says to her 
companion tnat the hour of dawn when the 
cock blows ii s trumpet and the bright noon time 
are also evenings for ail those who suffer loneliness 
during the absence of their lovers* 4 

The crescent in the twilight sky reminds the 
heroine pining in separation of her hero and 
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aggravates her feelings of despair. She says that 
the very appearance of it is distressing. 1 

While returning from the distant country the 
hero requests the charioteer to drive the chariot 
faster so as to reach his village before evening, as 
otherwise, his sweetheart will have to hear the 
sound of the bells in the necks of the cows return- 
ing to their village and thereby suffer with despair 
on account of his absence. 2 Later on in his life, the 
hero has an opportunity to remember how when 
he stayed in an evening in a village on his way 
home he imagined the feelings of the heroine at 
home in her act of lighting the lamps. 8 

Midnight is not addressed to by the lovers 
but it has its own influence over their feelings and 
sufferings. The death-like silence prevailing in the 
village at midnight is unbearable to the desolate 
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heroine and increases the pangs of her heart. She 
is tempted to hit herself over a wall, to 
beat herself, or to pretend a cause to cry aloud 
and wake up the whole village silent in sleep 
without any sympathy for her sufferings. 1 The 
hero's sufferings have not found any such expres- 
sion but he says that in his pangs of separation 
he breathes hard at midnight like an elephant in 
sleep. 3 He feels miserable and says to himself 
that his thoughts of the heroine make him 
•sleepless even at midnights, even when the fish 
sleep. 3 

To the companion who consoles her in 
her desolate loneliness, the heroine says that even 
if she swims through the despair of evening, she 
feels herself distressed at the approach of the flood 
of night, a flood greater than the ocean itself. 4 

Amidst the silence of the wintry midnight, 
the companion hears the roar of the tiger 
that killed an elephant and says to the heroine 
that it would be better if the hero failed to 
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turn up that night as her heart is filled with 
anguish when she thinks of the risks of the way 
through which he has to come. 1 When she meets 
him in such a rainy midnight, she wonders how 
he has found his way when the whole sky is cover- 
ed with rainy clouds, the vast earth is enveloped in 
sheets of water and the atmosphere is very dark 
and everywhere silence prevails and all are asleep. 3 

Even the moonlight night affects the life of 
the lovers meeting secretly at nights. The lady- 
companion blames the moon for shining bright and 
causing hindrance to the stealthy approach of the 
hero. In its light, the venkai blooms fallen on 
a block of stone present the appearance of a tiger's 
cub and, the lady-companion imagines that it 
might frighten the hero coming that way. 8 

When the hero has gone to a distant country 
seeking wealth, the heroine perceives the full 
moon spreading its milk-like light all over the 
earth, praises it for its nobility and impartiality, 
says that there is nothing hidden to it on earth 
and requests it to let her know about the hero's 
whereabouts. Interpreting its silence as its pleading 
ignorance and failing to be fair, she says that it 
wanes day by day and becomes paler and paler 
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like her own shoulders as it proves itself false and 
does not bear witness to his whereabouts. 1 

After accomplishing misson in the foreign- 
country, the hero returns; and on his way the 
full moon appears just above a hill and draws his 
attention; and he then exclaims to himself that he 
too has a moon of his own in the face of his 
sweetheart in the village. 2 

The frequent screeching of the owl at night is- 
dreadful to hear in the silence of midnight ; 
and the companion requests it to stop its cry 
especially when she and the heroine distressfully 
keep awake expecting to meet the hero. As a mark 
of her gratitude, she promises the bird a dish of 
fried rats along with mutton cooked in ghee. 5 

When the heroine has to recollect her first 
meeting with the hero and tell her companion 
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that it is up to him to keep true to his engagement 
she, in great pain, expresses that she has 
cone to bear witness to their relationship and so is 
completely at his mercy. She also says that there 
was a crane then on the bank of the stream, but 
that, too, was keenly watching for the Aral fish in 
the flowing water. 1 

There are also two apostrophes to the bird in 
which the heroine requests it to inform the lover 
of her lonely sufferings and to take some interest 
in her case; she enquires whether it is so very 
forgetful or so unkind as to turn a deaf ear to her 
request* 

She notices the birds living with their mates 
and flying together and enquires her companion 
whether such birds in the distant land could not cite 
their own example and ask the hero staying there 
why he should be parted from his wife and live 
alone. 8 

The vayalai creeper is one of the pet objects 
of the heroine while playing at home as the darling 
of a wealthy family. She has been looking 
after it affectionately and watering it daily. When 
she has eloped with her lover to a distant place, 
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her mother weeps and cries and feels great distress 
whenever she sees the different objects she played 
with. The vayalai creeper is one such to aggravate 
her misery. She addresses the fading creeper and 
pities it for having lost its dear patron. 1 

The crab on the sea coast is assigned its own- 
place in the life of the lovers. When the hero 
seeks the favour of the lady-companion to approach 
his sweetheart, he notices a crab taking with its 
pincer-like legs a naval fruit and offering it to its 
loving mate in the burrow among the screwpine 
roots. He then remarks that the creature is blessed 
and fortunate to be so loving. He makes this 
remark in the hearing of the lady-companion who 
later on conveys it to the heroine and convinces 
her of his sincerity in his love * 

The heroine in a despondent mood of lonely 
sufferings expresses that neither the coastal grove, 
nor the backwater, nor the punnai tree is sympa- 
thetic enough to convey her message to the hero. 
She begs of the crab to do this help and inform 
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him of her distress. 1 Nature is, in such passages, 
addressed as a conscious being and is called upon to 
sympathise with the heroine's sorrows, as in the 
works of the early Elizabethan poet Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who communes with and interprets Nature 
with an impulse of an unrequited love-passion. 9 

The part played by the sea is also worth 
noticing. The hero replies to his enquiring friend 
that his miserable condition is due to a love affair 
and on account of it he is sleepless at night just 
like the restless waves of the sea. 8 The heroine 
has similar sufferings and is sleepless hearing the 
waves of the roaring sea.* The heroine herself 
addresses the sea and makes enquiries as to why it 
cries aloud even at midnights and who caused it 
such sufferings. 5 She also asks it whether it cries 
aloud in sympathy with the misery of those pining 
in separation just like herself or whether it has 
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euaxsrtq.i8ir u&f) p gias> jd p Qfitrasru^ luirrastasr 

SlpeS <@M)iLb giu3a)/0 QtuQ&sr. — Aln. 172 

pehraL-jb u(Bfd&>jr QsCQl-it jpiB 

giQi&tr &rw<§fi& QisirQ&tr tutrQasr. — Ibid. 107 

5, SUIT P6BBTI51 <§JDp9sST «L_(2«>... 

Qaidrcffp firesiL&js jSfiwjruj&J 

ts&rQerreirr awqg&itb QmiLi$i8m @rQ*)* — Kurtt. 169 
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been first loved and later on forsaken by anybody 
as in her own case. 1 

Just as in Wordsworth's " The Wanderer %y 
the contemplation of the sea enhances the heroine's 
prevailing mood of melancholy during the absence 
of her lover. But there is nothing terrible or 
dreary as found in the feelings of the poet in 
u The Wanderer It is the ceaseless roar of the 
waves heard amidst the death-like silence of the 
seacoast that increases the heroine's sense of 
desolation and despair. William Cowper admits 
that the sight and sound of the ocean have often 
composed his thoughts into a melancholy and the 
Sangam poets have rightly assigned the sea coast as 
the fitting and ideal background for the heroine's 
feelings of desolation and despair. 2 

The influence of the crow and the lizard has a 
superstitious background in the setting. The 
foster-mother grieves over the elopement of her 
daugter with the hero and requests the bird to 
caw and foretell their return to her house. In 
grateful recognition of this timely help, she 
promises to feed it and its kith and kin with raw 
mutton and fat offered in a gold vessel. 8 During 

1* uiTujSmjr uirQi—irAJiru utruLjrtiru u«fl<£*L-.«) 

Btr&mQfiugi jfsejr^en/ b-Q»l-g»uj QujitiS. —Kali. 129 

2. William Cowpei's letter to the Eoc. William Uimin. 
26th September, 1781. 

wffGsr LjGni — tAriS&fletr QdstrQiwr® *$pu 
u&(4)6sr Quvufi esiumtBofsr eueoffi 
QuirsOLkqSasr eeopjBek &<7jj<gQsuGsr uurQfitr 
Qw&&ajr eap&Qmip arrBorQajir® 

Qeiw^miu «ujr*««8)f ii $Qu>. — Ain. 391 
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the absence of the hero, the lady-companion has 
the responsible duty of consoling the heroine and 
for this help he thanks her after his return ; but 
she replies to him that it is the crow that kept her 
happy by crying often and prophesying his return, 
and as such suggests the grateful offer all the 
rice of the fields of Tonti with the ghee yielded by 
the numerous cows in Nalli's forest and remarks 
that even this offer is very little compared to the 
great consolation rendered by the bird. 1 

The lizard's clicking noise is considered as an 
omen sometimes prophesying good news. The 
hero finishes his duty in the distant country and 
starts to his village when he keenly desires that the 
lizard at home should tickle whenever she thinks of 
him and thus give her hopes of his return and 
relieve her of her distress and despair. 9 The lady- 
companion at home hears its lovable sound at 
midnight and consoles the heroine by interpreting 
it suitably. 3 

ueoso rr uiut's GrsajuSesr Q ^sircssru^ 

gx^seo^^t vfsjdGpiih ®j8Qfim Qpirffi 
Qu(rrj(5<3jsrr sir Qs®y>fBp Q&eo«3 jb($ 
eB(ii)ih&iGUjr& sasipmp arr&enauj&i ueQQaj, 

2, Giuirq$m*u uQpp qa&srmeS Qm&&QiLir(B 

«-«r<Br$Q /sir jpiih u@tLih u&eS 
Lj&rq6$pQj6tr(ip gienpeS Q&e9<ipp virQtssr. 

•3. jqq5ihQuir($LL(& ^fsesrp cirpeoif (ipuj&Q&jBn-dgi 
auujiru&ip [59063 «) fpdar&euifu Quwqsmfi 

I5UJ6U(§ use 69 
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The innocent domestic cock makes its usual 
cry early morning but the heroine accuses the 
bird for disturbing her and waking her up from her 
pleasant sleep by the side of her lover who returned 
from the foreign country only on the previous day; 
she also curses the bird to fall a prey to the young 
wild cat that seeks the domestic rats at night. 1 

Of the winds, the north wind plays a 
prominent part in affecting the passions and feelings 
of the lovers, and as referred to above, the idyll 
Netunalvatai bears eloquent testimony. 2 There 
are also stray small passages with apostrophes* 1 
or references to it. 

The heroine suffering from her desolate 
loneliness blames the north wind as merciless and 
unsympathetic, harsh and cruel. 4 u Oh 1 chill 
north wind !" she cries, "We have not meant any 
harm to you. Please don't cause further suffering 
to this miserable soul". 5 She remarks that it 

1. ($e9u9airirp Q&irasrjd ^cnry ^ssresr 



tsdrGifi(Tr}tir ujiriDjsjp St«oQeoe9 uirir&(gib 
iSdr8str Q&i($® jb(g «ar«>©6B>jr luirSi 

tuirexrir tmsrasr <£GsrQ<g)® 



2. Vide pp. 25, 162. 
8. Aka. 126, 103; — Nar. 198; — Kuril. 235. 

4. <55L$.glGUli gtjDipfi *e&STGBOf}& QJirmL- 

Qi5iq-&euis js&xrQaj&r i8eo&ir$i srtsQu 
u&Ljtisgi aLGtnjDujLb gvdsssniSfb eutry>aeto& 

uafleurtr smrCStasr mtrS gjmBuJgi 



— -Kuru. 107 
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mercilessly blows at midnight to afflict her alone 
without any pity for her utter despair and bids it 
blow through the country where the hero is, so as 
to remind him of her and make him return. 1 

The hero in the distant country feels the 
effects of the north wind but only thinks of his 
sweetheart suffering lonely in the distant village 
and requests the wind not to blow athwart her 
village. 9 When the bard comes from his village 
carrying the heroine's message to him, he 
welcomes him and enquires him more and more of 
the message so as to be relieved of the misery 
caused by the north wind blowing as if deriding 
him for his loneliness. 3 

Knowing the return of the hero, the lady- 
companion scorns the north wind for blowing 
chill at midnight and afflicting those who are 
helpless and suffer from miserable loneliness, and 
laughs at it remarking that it has to retreat fast 
and become powerless when the hero returns. 4 

1 . (§csrjDiQt5®ipL] um&r ($<srfl trQ&ir err o//r«»c- 
CTwaCJs euts&dasr (Buirjbjfi... 

Q swu^Q turn- Q&gstjd Qperpgi LDUj-UJirgi 
Sl&erentu ojitQ-sf Q&ggtil$ 

G3basrs9£iu Ljjpjrsir a-arm gnu) auemrQt—. — Aka. 168 

2, fpu>m&$ atirySQiuir <suitg»l- ..G/ssoctf 

li&Qqjuj (sirikeou /5«?(3«>jr«nr amGjr, —Kuril, 236 - 

f5/r^_«Dt_ sdeorsiQuj eribtuifi&r mtrQi-ir jpiM 
*#QT)Lbu6sfl aeofsp ^K$afl& a//r«»L_ 

jSesflfintA 6T6TT (BTJ lh QutT^p^GST 

uoRLD&)ir& xmrmit 4*.j8iu& wrm&Q*. A In. 47 £ 

4* u*fitu(B&. tBdsrp uit<$s)lL 

fiBQuJirir ugim* grr&siruj jsemQaarear 

Q&iueH&xr llq^/sS&st Q&&r<3 (n?it eueoejifl&sr,.. 

fpQaDZi u>«r<gp*> at rent— it sriti&Q*. — Aka. 125*- 
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This north wind is not generally welcome to 
the heroine pining during the period of separation 
of her lover. Various are the epithets expressing 
her sentimental attitude towards it : — 

arul il vatai 1 (the merciless north wind,) 
innatu eritarum vatai 2 

(the north wind that blows unpleasantly; 
aran inru alaikkum ana vatai 3 (the north wind 

" that blows incessantly and unkindly; 
alkalum alaikkum nalka vati 4 

(the unfavourable north wind that blows 

and worries every day; 
tuyar kur vatai 5 

(the north wind that aggravates misery) 
panpu il vatai 6 (the north wind that has no 

character; 

inna vatai 7 ( the distressing north wind) 

kan il vatai 8 (the unsympathetic north wind) 

The early winter is the season of the mullai 
blooms. The heroine notices the mullai buds on 
the locks of the shepherds while they come to 
the village with milk and return to the folds 
carrying food with them. When the companion 
-consoles her during the absence of the hero, 

1. (5 ®r £§) a) sufTGfit * — Aia. 497 

2. erjfljSQLh Q7/raoL_. — Kuru. ilO 

3. *3f jD&r $QiT jpj «4&><£(5u> Gj/r«JH_. — Aka 255 
4* JKftJtfjy/ii) *£&Q&(gLb rsiierr «u/r«Di__. — Nar. 89 
6. ^iiun-^-ir oir«ni_. — • KurU. 103 

6. uswrt/^«) «Jrr«Dt__. — Aka. 2Z6 

7. ££)ejr(g) a)/r«J)L_. — Aiti. 400 

8. scnr®*) wires)* . — ***248 
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the heroine feels more and more miserable and 
referring to the mullai buds seen on the shepherds' 
locks laments that the season has begun with the 
blossoming of the mullai and that the hero has not 
yet returned. 1 

On his way home, the returning hero looks at 
the fresh mullai buds and imagines that the creeper 
laughs at the lonely lovers with the buds for its 
teeth ; he, therefore, chides it for its lack of 
sympathy.* He addresses the pastoral region itself 
and appreciates its fresh and beautiful appearance 
with the gold-like konrai blooms, the sapphire-like 
kdya blooms and the blossomed tonri. He says 
that he is coming to perceive the region with its 
seasonal changes and to meet his sweetheart in the 
village therein. 8 

While on his return from the distant country 
after accomplishing the work undertaken by him 
there, the hero's heart is filled with tender and 
affectionate feeling for his sweetheart and he is 
soft and tender to the deer and the bees living 
happy with their mates. Perceiving a stag and a 
hind in happy union on the way, he directs the- 



1. jffiuG/r/r aj/r/r/r/r (ipa&otqib pesr 
(fyis^uj QeueQeotrih ® jpjust (Lpea&Qtiu, 



•Kuru. 221 



2. QfisoSso tur^Qtur (tpeoSu tti§6sr 

/5<$«d®j (Hurra)* &triLL-&) 

&(3>Qllit LDjbj&gi piAQiuirnr lditlLGl-. 
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charioteer to drive the chariot slowly and silently 
without disturbing them in their happiness. 1 
Similarly he sees the bees humming and sucking 
nectar from the flowers along with their mates and 
gets down his chariot and ties up the tongues of 
the bells so as to prevent them from sounding and 
disturbing the happy life of the insects in those 
flowers.* 

On his way through the pastoral region in the 
beginning of early winter, a stag makes its pregnant 
mate graze the aruku grass and sleep quietly on the 
bank of a brook, and then it chews the cud and 
watches the sleeping mate. It draws the attention 
of the hero who appreciates the qualities of chivalry 
and nobility in the animal and requests the 
charioteer to drive the chariot fast so as to go 
and meet his sweetheart in time. He exclaims 
that his heart melts away at the sight of this 
.affectionate stag. 3 

efam&4£rrto jftbL9&ror* airwir qaarirt§8so 
&®iLtr&r (BfiQjrireQ Q&lLiSgst 
f5®(5/rerr *llLl_u> ^«^j/ld s.6obr(3i_ a 

2, Qurisi&ifp gnUbmQtuir® mifBihjs 
pir&atr upanmi Qugipo) 
LDGBfirstr LDrrexjre38sor p (Bfjreor, 

3. SlasPti u><3u£& ^aareaarm g}ja&... 
iDjtiiuir® tLQTjtit&fBr utL-uiSdsm Jiqspgtjs 

Quads® *a/OT- &&*iijDm sirif^ih 
Qu(5/&;5ca>6£<3 a.«o>L-<5£ Qx&fih wqpjd* 
Q&jia Q&Qjr rstosueoLh Qujpirs.,. 
•ir,ggy«R>L- *9ftfl«D&J i& rear so u> QupQtu. 
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He is also attracted by the act of a wild cock 
-scratching the wet sand in the pastoral region, 
finding some food therein and immediately looking 
at its mate as if inviting it to eat the prey. The 
hero draws the attention of the charioteer to the 
scene and in full praise of the bird requests him to 
-drive the chariot faster by using the goad remaining 
unused till then. 1 

Approaching his beloved wife, he bursts out to 
Tier, "Oh dear ! on my way the peacocks dance like 
you, the mullai blossoms and spreads fragrance 
like your forehead and the deer look bewildered 
like you. All these I saw. I thought of you and you 
alone, and have come fast, faster than the season 
itself". 2 

After having returned home, he feels great 
relief and remains unperturbed by the changes 
brought on by the beginning of the season and with 
great pride addresses the rainy clouds: "Dispel the 
darkness with your lightning' pour forth cool and 
pleasant showers and make your roars of thunder 
like the royal drum beaten with the drumstick. 
Pour you may as you like; I am safe, unaffected 

<ull$ wo)*; QpQir •>,jws/r«r..* 
«/tlo{75 &etn&iu siresr euirirexrih 
Qutussfir QuarQiu eStuQforQtb uflsSar 
u&irtr * (rtsiersreo weSfi Q*«brtf. 
itrtdlttir *«iir latr Ciq-p par 
(3 Li ad f QisitsSIuj Qu($tkp<5 rSSsoQtu 

2, (SarQesr Quir&iih u®*o® ^trti&r 
[sear £p pa) mrjpiu> qpeo&o weor 
timQssr Quired uhtil®**® Qisirsm 
fSmQear *_«r«r/f euispQasrar 
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on the soft tresses of my beloved". 1 It rains 
heavily while the hero witnesses it with feelings of 
pride and rejoicings, and thanks the rain for 
pouring in such torrents after his return and blesses* 
it with a noble career over the mountain cliffs all 
over the earth for the well-being of the whole- 
world. 3 In such passage, there is a meditative 
dream-like sentiment, a sympathetic nearness to* 
Nature as in Kalidasa's Meghaduta or Cloud 
Messenger. 8 

The lady-companion is very particular m 
inducing him to be serious and sincere in his- 
attempts for marriage and one day when he is at an 
audible distance, she addresses the cloud and asks 
it whether it has the real intention of pouring rain 
and protecting the tinai crop or whether its 
roaring thunder will prove futile in the end. 
Thereby she suggests to him to be really serious 

su^urf® Qfisr&asr QpyaiiS pgjuf-p&u 
QuujjS&R euirffiCoajir Quc^euirm- iuitQld 
Q&iueSdair Qpt±$& Q&ujudq) a-&rmQwir(& 

(gjDirSjgir&T (5 ir «ar loci) r (SirjpiLb 
/sjyQcoeSr #>.iijBi> QtneOeoSsxr Qtu<3u>, 

2, a-ooSijnas iuitsu uioirQfitripu 

uh)*ju9gst tSBsoQuj ($Gsr$osr Q&rr®Q jpiib 
<&u39bbt a-Gs>p$ujQ!nr Quantised er^leS... 
ttionr /t/bG? jgrreS &-i5j5eo Loir<st QiutrQ&r ir® 
Lfenrriijdesflgi jsi*fiiifi &frreo mtiggrir 
a9/r<a/L05ur su$ir *8® 
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in marrying the heroine and not to indulge in 
promises and proposals in vain. 1 

The heroine speaks to the cloud passing in the 
sky with roaring thunder and remarks that it is so 
harsh in its roar as to shake off even the great 
Himalayas and is merciless towards helpless women, 
especially when they are lonely. 2 She addresses 
the rainy cloud of early winter and comments on 
its thunder as being very harsh and unpleasant to 
hear and remarks that its attitude is unworthy of 
noble persons. 3 She says that the seasonal rain 
derides her miserable loneliness ; she sees its 
derisive laugh in the lightning and hears its shout 
of ridicule in the roaring thunder. 4 The season 
itself seems to laugh at her with the mullai buds for 
its teeth 5 When the clouds spread themselves and 
dsscend to pour, she trembles with overpowering 
desolation and her cry of despair is " Alas I How 
can I bear these sufferings ". 6 



i. 
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The pittikam yields buds, and on seeing them 
the heroine feels distressed. Besides she hears the 
rain pouring with thunder and asks her companion 
how the hero will suffer if he happens to hear it 
there in his lonely life in a distant country. 1 She 
observes the mullai blooms on the nocci tree and 
is reminded of the parting words of the hero; 
pointing to it he had then said that he 
would return when it blossomed. 2 The konrai 
blossoms pale like her own paleness caused by 
miserable loneliness; the seasonal rain has made 
the pastoral region fresh and cool, so that the deer 
leap about happily with their mates. The heroine, 
therefore, enquires if there is such a season in that 
distant country also and if so, whether the hero 
there will witness any stag wandering lonely 
without its loving mate. 8 

As a means of consoling the heroine just when 
the early winter is to begin, the lady-companion 
assures her that the hero will immediately return 
as there are promises of fresh showers in the 
clouds dark as herds of elephants 4 and calls her to 

1. QuQSitfiaar utrtflLt QusDfiU i3 
*9t<TT)LDQ>u (tpesrgpiib iB&e&Mft jsesrQtoj 
ajtrQ&T LAQf)&rQ*u*sr Q^ir^JS ur<gp«r 
gjargpith piAtur QmCiSesr Quujirp&ius 

(geuitQrtr*) diflm$® <3<g>(3/r 
«($a0 UHTtneDtfi* &8s0fi($(si (§rQeo. 

2, iD&sruj, pirffidieo Qibit*&I (gyweor lchuq^lo 
Qlt> ar&& u>ir&@Sxr strC-iq. 

JS, Q&ear jd tstrCL- Qairesra)jDtuib usttff 
jstbQurrjb ue&($tb «<r&u^ jBtbQuirjb 
•®jpifi8vu L38assru9esr $trm& QmjUGsiriL® 
jgjsrSeo LO/r&or ujih a it soar u sir go rcuoCJ/. 
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come oat and look at those descending to pour and 
looking like her own tresses. 1 She also tries to 
bring her comfort by explaining that the hero will 
surely return before it begins to rain heavily a.s 
indicated by the lightning that seems as if the 
mountain winks and by the thunder that roars 
aloud; she continues that a feast should be arran- 
ged to be given to this helpful rain and enquires 
the heroine what sort of feast it should be. 2 
Pointing to the mullai buds that the cowherds 
wear on their locks, she tells the heroine that it is 
the season of his promised return and the mullai 
buds seem as if conveying the message. 8 She also 
makes her feel comfort by suggesting to her that 
the bewildered look of the beautiful hind in the 
fragrant pastoral region will remind him of her, 
and he will then bid his charioteer drive faster and 
will reach home immediately. 4 

Sometimes the lady - companion finds it 
necessary to assert that the early winter season has 
not started and tries to console the pining heroine 

air&effy>fi /sm jpirHwr agiuLj py> LjtuQ&i. — Aka.323 
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by means of lies. She says that the kotprai is 
foolish in mistaking the casual rain for the seasonal 
one and beginning to blossom. 1 She wants her to- 
believe that the ignorant cloud drew too much of 
water from the sea and unable to carry it through 
the sky poured a little on the way and that it is 
not therefore, the seasonal rain.* She advises her 
not to take into consideration the folly of the 
pitavu, the honrai and the kotal that blossom as if 
the season has commenced. She addresses the rain 
itself and blames it for worsening the misery of the 
lonely heroine's heart with its merciless roars of 
harsh thundering and for taking an interest in 
witnessing her sufferings, and says thatshe will not 
be deluded by its pretending to be the seasonal 
showers though the flock of foolish and self- 
deluded peacocks should commit the mistake. 8 

The early summer with the cuckoo's flute- like 
notes has also some effect on the sentiments of the 
heroine in the absence of her lover. When the 
pleasant season begins, she is reminded of the 
promise of the hero that he would return early and 
along with her listen to the cuckoo's songs in the 
season. But he has not yet come and the lady- 
companion and the heroine think in despair whether 



3. eirrAJ® uqjjeutb erekjDesrir tDetresfiafiu 
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there is no such season in the distant country to 
remind him of his promise. 1 To the lonely 
heroine, the cuckoo's notes are not at all pleasant,* 
but only aggravate her misery like the spear 
thrown at one's chest already suffering from a deep 
and painfull wound yet uncured. The river with 
crystal-clear water is more cruel to her as that also 
reminds her of the season's pleasures and pastimes 
which she is deprived of. Still more cruel is to her 
the wench calling aloud and selling in the street 
the kurukkatti and pittikam blossoms and 
painfully reminding her of the pleasant season. 3 
When the companion tries her best to console 
lier, she bursts out with grief and asks whether it is 
possible to stop shedding tears for those who are 
unfortunate enough to hear the cuckoo's voice in 
the grove of the mango trees appearing beautiful 
with tender leaves and fresh blooms. 4 The bird 



1 . «(TLor GeuesBej 
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merry when I Hear Sweet Music" 

—The Merchant of Venice, Act, V, Sc.i. 69 
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makes appealing and heart-rending notes wheo 
separated from its mate. There are four stanzas 
by four different poets of this period describing the 
bird's note with some special significance for the 
lovers, as an instruction to those who live together,, 
as a warning to those who propose to part, and as. 
a rebuke to those who have already parted. 1 

The pdtiri blossoms in early summer. When 
a woman shouts selling these flowers in the streets, 
her call afflicts the heart of the lonely heroine as 
she is reminded of the pleasant features of the 
season and of the promise of the hero to return 
before the season began. 2 

The pi y blooms in winter and its colour is like 
the paleness that has marred the complexion of 
the disconsolate heroine. She perceives such 
blooms, compares their colour with her own sickly 
paleness and suggests to the lady-companian that 
it would be better if some took a few flowers to 
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represent to the hero the paleness of her counte- 
nance. 1 

The cry of the peacock in early winter is 
interpreted by the heroine as a call to the lovers 
in separation to hasten without delay to unite 
themselves. 2 

In praising the Cera king Katunko Vali Atan, 
Kapilar addresses the sun and comparing it with 
the king brings out all his greatness. The sun has 
a fixed time for its reign, takes to flight while 
setting, shows its back to the enemy, appears 
again in the east, disappears in the mountain and 
shines with bright rays in the sky only during 
day-time, whereas the king reigns supreme 
through out the land at all times and is always a 
terror to his enemies. Kapilar, therefore, says 
that the sun is not worth comparison with the 
Cera king who is free from all its shortcomings. 8 

The poet MutamOciyar of Enicceri appreciates 
the munificence of the patron Ay in such an 
apostrophe to the sun: "Oh sunl Art thou bounti- 
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ful like our patron Jiy Antiran ? High in the sky 
thou shinest in vain." 1 

With pangs of sorrow for the sad end of his 
great friend and patron Pari, Kapilar leaves the 
Parampu mountain taking along with him the two 
daughters of the patron. At a distance he painfully 
looks at the mountain and takes leave of it; 
*' Famous Parambu! Thou wert so fertile and 
rich, full of bounty to us. Now, after the end of 
Pari in great sorrow and misery, we take leave of 
thee with tearful eyes. ,,a 

In an elegy, Kutavayil Kirattanar mourns the 
death of the chieftain Peruncattan son of Ollaiyur 
Kilar perceiving the mull at with its blossoms 
remaining unplucked and unused, he asks it why 
it should blossom even after the death of the 
patron when his servants have no use for them, 
the ladies do not wear them, and the bard or his 
wife do not use them, since the whole country is 
plunged in unbearable grief. 8 

In an apostrophe to the nocci tree, MOci 
Cattanar praises it as the best and the most lovable 
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of all the blossoming trees since its leaves are 
strung into an adorning garment and worn by 
charming ladies, and its flowers are used for the 
military badge and worn on the head by the hero 
defending his fort. 1 

The well-known poet Piciraotaiyar expresses 
his boundless affection for his ideal friend K5p- 
peruncolan in an apostrophe to the swan that flies 
towards the hills in the north after seeking fish on 
the southern coast, the Kumaritturai (the Cape 
Comorin). The poet directs the bird to stay for a 
while in the Cola king's palace in Uraiyur on the 
way and to introduce itself to the king as the poet's 
obedient servant and to receive as kind gifts of him 
valuable jewels to adorn its happy mate. 8 

The affectionate life of the animals with 
their mates on the desert tract through which the 
hero makes his journey is also pointed out by the 
lady-companion as a means of consoling the pining 
heroine. Tolkappiyanar refers to this as 'anpuru 
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takuna iraicciyul cuttal. 1 For example, she 
describes the aerial tract with elephants which 
break and tear into strips the branches of the ya 
trees to feed their hungry mates and thereby sug- 
gests that the hero will perceive the loving tender- 
ness of these animals on the way and may return 
home thinking of his duty to his beloved wife. 2 
The male elephant is said to search in vain for 
water in the dry pools and afterwards rest with its 
loving mate and protect it from its enemy, the 
tiger. 8 The hero will perceive its constancy in 
love never parting from its mate even while suffer- 
ing from thirst and will be reminded of his duty 
by his dear wife. A deer is depicted to kick at the 
bark of a trunk, feed its young one with it, 
eat what remains afterwards and protect it from 
the abnormal heat of the sun's rays by giving it its* 
own shade. 4 Such pictures console the lonely 
heroine with hopes of the hero's return. 

Apart from the various means by which 
Nature affects the passions of lovers directly, it is> 
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also depicted to have influence on them indirectly 
from the mere suggestions made by the lady- 
companion in different contexts. When the hero 
has been meeting his sweetheart at nights the 
lady companion wants to impress on him the 
necessity of hastening the marriage and asks him 
to come and meet her during day-time. She 
specifies a place for the meeting by day and 
describes it as the place where the honeycomb* 
hangs, the trees are full of ripe fruits and the 
kantal blossoms are in abundance. 1 She expects 
the hero to understand from this description that 
there will be a number of people coming to the 
spot attracted by the honey, the ripe fruits and 
the fragrant flowers and indirecty forbids him 
from coming secretly at day-time as well as at 
night and urges him to marry without further 
delay. Similarly when he meets his beloved at 
day-time, she requests him to come at nights and 
describes the frontyard of the house as adorned 
by the punnai trees with fragrant blooms and the 
palmyra trees with the cranes and the anvil birds. 
The suggestion of the description of Nature here is 
that at nights the anvil birds are so close to the 
house and keep her awake and make her suffer in 
despair by their heart-rending cries; here is 
also the indirect urge on him to marry soon and 
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live an inseparable life. 1 Such indirect suggestions 
are known by the term 'iraicci' 2 or 'utanurai' 8 
which are explained by the grammarians as implied 
in the descriptions of Nature in the utterances of 
the lady-companion or the heroine. 4 

Empathy also plays a part, though not 
frequently, in the descriptions of Nature in 
Sangam literature. Human qualities are attributed 
to non-human things; the objects of Nature are 
cleverly interpreted in concordance with human 
feelings and actions. But the poets are careful not 
to make such identification in detail, for, as Ernest 
G. Moll explains were the non-human to be 
described in any great number of respects in terms 
of human personality and action, reason would 
rise up to point out the differences, and the 
identification would all at once become uncon- 
vincing. 5 

PerunkatunkO the poet well known for the 
pictures of the arid tract depicts a male dove 
relieving the sufferings of its mate in the scorching 
heat by gently fanning its soft wings over it. 6 
„A stag offers its own shade to its mate in that 
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shadeless desert. 1 A valai fish celebrates its 
marriage with a snail under the bower of an dmpal 
leaf in a tank. 2 Though not exactly true, such 
descriptions can be read with pleasure because 
Nature is blended into harmonious and lovely 
picture. As expressed by Lowes, poetry, both the 
old and the new, is compact of what seems, not 
of what is; of appearance, not reality. 8 Art deals 
with emotion and the poet's truth which is 
presented through illusion is also truth tinged with 
emotion. The bamboos are pictured to be so tall 
as to tear the passing clouds in the sky. 4 A monkey 
takes the narai stem and beats the thin cloud 
approaching it. 6 The poetic fancy in such descrip- 
tions differs from the scientific truth which the 
scientist strives to catch and fix. This is exaggera- 
tion, no doubt, but this is exalting without 
deceiving. This is 44 the fine excess 19 which Keats 
refers to when he declares that * 1 Poetry should 
surprise by a fine excess. " 
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In poetic imagination the yak 1 and the crow 2 
experience dreams too. A philandering male 
sparrow returns late to its nest, and, on its return, 
its mate refuses it admission and makes it wait 
outside in the drizzling ; and only when evening 
sets in, it pities and recalls it. A female monkey 
has clandestine union with a male and trying to 
escape the notice of its group, looks into a deep 
pool of clear water, uses it as mirror and sets right 
its hair on the head. 4 Another bereaved of its 
loving mate, hands over its young one to its kith 
and kin and commits suicide by falling down from 
a cleft.* In such pictures the poets introduce 
humanity into the scene and colour Nature by 
human feeling. As Winchester explains, when the 
poet's imagination is active, their reason is asleep, 
not absent or altogether lost. 
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Thus it is found that in Sangam literature, the 
-description of Nature are frequently blended with 
human emotions. In the words of Abercrombie, 
literature communicates experience. 1 In Sangam 
literature, the poets of the age give us not only the 
beauty of Nature that is experienced by them ; 
they not only give us how they have experienced 
it, but they give their experience itself, transplant it 
from their mind on to ours through the medium of 
words ; they have communicated both the matter 
and the manner of their experience in Nature. 
That is why their descriptions seem to be almost 
objects instead of words. Even the epithets in 
those descriptions imply a kind of personal life 
underlying Nature. They are indeed the natural 
expressions of the sensitive hearts and observant 
minds alert to the impressions of Nature. 

The Sangam literature does not merely mirror 
Nature; if it does so, it could give one no more 
than Nature gives one now. But the fact is that 
one enjoys the descriptions in poetry because it 
gives one something which Nature does not give. 
This something is the experience of the poets who 
are capable of coexisting with Nature and interpret 
it accordingly. Aristotle expressed this truth when 
he said that poetry imitates a conception of Nature 
and refuted the theory of Plato that poetry imitated 
Nature.* 



1. Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 34. 

2. Ibid. p. 134. 
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It has been observed that there is a 
comprehensive portrayal of Nature in the ancient 
Tamil works constituting Sangam literature. Some 
of the poets of the age are found to be content 
with the most delightful scenes as a wholes 
some enter into details and depict even the 
minutiae of Nature ; and some have a genuine 
appreciation and love for Nature in her milder 
forms and some in her wild forms. The poets* 
eyes range freely over woods, mountains and 
deserts and see beauty in them no less than o» 
meadows and shady groves. Their range of vision 
is so wide and they have the faculty of detecting 
beauty even in humble and trifling forms of the 
world of Nature. Each of the seasons, the birds, 
the flowers, etc., is set in its own appropriate 
setting, and each adds its own note of freshness 
and suggestive charm to its poetry. The poets 
evince a rich, sensuous delight in their forms, 
colours, sounds and motions. Sometimes they 
seem to have a preference for the wilder, freer 
forms of Nature and appreciate their uncontrolled 
and unsubdued aspects, as for instance, they survey 
the cloud-capped mountains and dense forests in 
detail. Though Nature is almost always militant 
towards man, yet they love Nature even as a brave 
warrior loves his noble antagonist against whom 
he is pitted. Thus there are frightful, terrible and 
glorifying scenes of Nature as well as sober and 
smiling ones. 
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These are all the expressions of the personal 
experience of the poets of the age and the direct 
outcome of their native taste and fortunate 
environment. Further, they had cultivated that 
artistic sensitiveness to external impressions. All 
kinds of Nature, animate and inanimate, wild and 
tame, remote and close at hand, attracte 1 their 
increasing attention. They had Nature around 
them to look at and listen to for themselves and to 
make report of what they found in the waters and 
the skies, on the field and among the hills. Their 
endowment as poets is a peculiar openness to 
sense impressions that enabled them to perceive 
Nature with fullness and accuracy. They had the 
mind that was watchful and receptive. They 
looked about themselves and adapted a diction 
appropriate to the loveliness that they found around 
them. It may, therefore, be said that their pictures 
are the inevitable imprint on sensitive minds of 
scenes that had ministered to their needs. 

As evidences of the poets' intimate knowledge 
of all that pertained to the country there are their 
admirably vivid and detailed accounts of the life 
of the people of the different regions, the 
mountaineers, the shepherds, the farmers and the 
fishermen. As such, their descriptions of Nature 
are candid expressions of facts of nature fairly 
obvious to an age well-versed in the love of fields 
and woods, and easily conceived by their genius 
and rare gift of knowing a great deal by obser- 
vation of a little. 

There is scarcely anything in these descrip- 
tions which is conventional; the brightness and 
26 
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animation of the scenes are real and are the out- 
come of the poets' own appreciation of such 
scenes. They are, therefore, treated with truth 
and simplicity without superficiality or abnormality. 
Sangam literature is full of a variety of images 
painted from Nature itself by dint of careful 
observation with a keen insight into Nature. The 
descriptions of some of the later poets who have 
copied from each other and have never looked at 
the objects themselves, lack in such distinctness 
and precision, and they are either vague descrip- 
tions or hereditary images handed down from age 
to age. But, in the case of the pictures in Sangam 
literature, the total effect on the mind of the 
patient reader is always one of reality. There is 
nothing traditional or bcokish in them, seen 
through the eyes of others and repeated in new 
verses. Through these poems, it is easy to 
recognise the fact that they are the works of men 
who knew the country and had an appreciative eye 
for beauty as a joy for ever. Their intimacy with 
Nature and accuracy of observation are well 
revealed in the lines depicting the ways of life of 
the animals and in the comparisons illustrating the 
forms and colours of the flowers, leaves and barks 
of the plants and the eyes, beaks, legs and 
feathers of the beasts and the birds and also in the 
lines describing the particular trees and other places 
with which the birds associate themselves in 
building nests, in rearing their young ones, in 
uttering cries, in taking refuge from their enemies 
and such other acts. 

There is no introduction of foreign images as 
the poets always copy direct from Nature in their 
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surroundings. Even when they have to describe 
the scenes of a distant country, as for example 
those of the Ganges in floods 1 or of the yak at the 
foot of the Himalayas, 9 they do not describe them 
in detail but restrict themselves to the facts 
they know and avoid the odd mixture of any 
incongruous details in them. Even while describing 
the scenes of their own country, they do not seem 
to extend their lists beyond their own probable 
observation. For example, Kapilar, the great 
poet of the age, who has left us the maximum 
number of verses, has not depicted the agricultural 
tract; the poet and Cera kin^ PerufikatunkC, 
celebrated for his descriptions of the arid mountains 
and forests, is silent about the beauties of the 
coastal region. 

It is therefore evident that the poets knew the 
objects of their descriptions from personal experi- 
ence and their pictures have no mere conventional 
significance. They are the inspiration of direct 
observation; and this is chiefly due to the realism 
which lends vigour and energy to their descrip 
tions. 
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But, it is obvious that there are no descrip* 
tions of Nature for their own sake, no attempts 
to present aspects of Nature in isolated, 
artistically composed pictures. There are repro- 
ductions of sights and sounds from Nature with a 
direct appeal to the senses, but they are not pure 
descriptions dissociated from any purpose* Nature 
is nowhere chosen as the theme, but is utilised 
as illustration or background for other themes. In 
the poems on the theme of love, the beauty of 
Nature is blended with sentiments of love with a 
graciousness of imagination that defies analysis. 
The human elements are so fused with the pictures 
of Nature that one cannot think of the love scenes 
apart from their fresh and lovely surroundings* 
Those poems deal with man amidst scenes of 
Nature, never with the natural scenes themselves ; 
and it is therefore clear that their main interest 
centres round the depiction of human love. Even 
in the case of the poems on themes other than 
love, Nature is made subordinate to man in the 
sense that pictures from Nature are nowhere 
elaborated or dwelt upon for their own sake. Man 
is the central figure of those poems as well, and 
the poets never express a feeling for the beauties 
of Nature independent of man. Landscape painting 
is of value only so far as it helps to make the 
dominant human interest clearer, to illumine what 
might be called the landscape of the heart. Thus, 
in either case, in dealing with love episodes or war 
and other incidents, Nature serves a subordinate 
purpose ; it is used as a background for the scenes 
depicted, or similitudes are drawn from it for 
human qualities and passions. 
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The poets do not dwell upon their subjective 
joys in forests and mountains, but utilise their 
experience for depicting scenes in relation to the 
feelings and actions of their characters. Though there 
is an artistic mingling of human emotions and 
details of Nature, Nature by itself is not treated as 
by the English poets in Ode to Autumn, Ode 
to Nightingale or The Daffodils. The Tamil poets 
do not express the loving delight or the tender awe 
awakened by Nature in their own hearts, 
though they describe its pitiless anti-human aspects 
as well as its charms, its sterner as well as softer 
appeals, not to them, but to the characters of 
their creation. The effect of Nature on the poets 
in soothing their grief, modifying their passions 
and elevating their own character is nowhere 
expressed. There is no expression of the lyric 
passions of cry as tha t in Shelley's apostrophe to the 
West Wind. This does not mean that the Sangam 
poets do not feel kinship with Nature. They do 
feel it, and give expression to the appreciation of 
Nature, but they only import their feelings into 
the characters created by them in dramatic poetry 
on esoteric themes and consequently abstain from 
dwelling with rapture on the streams, sky, and 
other objects. Even when the poems are 
on exoteric themes and are autobiographic, they 
do not express their personal indebtedness to 
Nature. This objective treatment of Nature may 
be said to be due to the fact that they were, like 
the ancient Greeks, in their thoughts and habits of 
life so much a part of Nature that they felt no 
impulse to seek her with the ardent longing of the 
modern poet, whose earnest and heart-felt love of 
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Nature is but the result of a mode of thought and 
life out of harmony with it. 

It is therefore clear that there is no passion for 
solitary communion with nature among the 
Sangam poets, as among the English poets like 
Wordsworth. None of the Tamil poets seems to 
have felt any desire to escape from the • 4 tradeful 
hum" of their own days like their English 
compeers who always longed for a rural retreat. 
On the contrary there are glowing accounts of the 
din and bustle of life in city whether inland or port 
as found in the two great idylls bearing the names 
of the greatest cities of their age, viz., Maturaik- 
kSnci 1 and Pattinappalai. 9 The cities of those 
days were in no way harmful to the imaginative 
dreams and aspirations of the poets unlike the 
great industrial and commercial centres of modern 
days which have been an anathema to modem 
poets. Further, the lives of many of the ancient 
poets were not confined to the great capitals of 
those days. The names of many of them indicate 
that they belonged to villages in the mountainous 
and forest tracts. The great poet Kapilar himself 
lived on the Parampu hills for years together along 
with his patron and friend Pari. Xlattur, Ilampul- 
lur, Aiyur, Kaccippetu, Katampanur, Kayattmv 
KurunkOliyur, KSvur, Mukaiyalur, Turaiyflr, Nalla 
vur, Kampur, Kunrur, Peruiikunrur, Potumpil f 
Matalur, AllQr, Okkur, Katiyalfir, KOttur, Ericcalur* 
Ceyalur, Cellur, Taiakal, Nallur, Nanpalur* 
Pullarrur, Marunkur, Viricciyur, and Viriyur are 
some of the Sweet Auburns of many of the poets* 
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The names of these villages attached to those of 
the poets indicate that they had been familiar 
with country life. Those were days when there 
were no distinct advantages or disadvantages 
relatively of city life or of country life and nobody 
then preferred clinging to a city to a natural life 
outside. 1 Country life was neither felt to be dreary 
or monotonous, nor to be pleasant and soothing to 
troubled minds. Nature was inevitably within the 
reach of everybody in his daily life and hence there 
was no longing for solitude with it and in it. 

On the other hand, the sensation of Nature's 
indifference to men, the strong sense of Nature's 
aloofness and want of sympathy with human 
affairs experienced under the stress of strong 
emotion is expressed in ancient literature. The 
remarks of the lonely heroine against the 
unsympathetic birds that are happy with their 
mates, 8 the coastal grove, 8 the backwaters 4 and 
the bee 5 that do not take interest in informing the 
hero of her desolate condition in spite of emotional 
appeals made to them, the chill north wind that 

1, la the words of HaxUtt, the cockneys preferred hanging in 

London to a natural deith out of it Hazlifet, "On 

Londoners and Country Peop^. " 

2. tuireugitb, <su&)eorr Qsira>(B&nr 0r(Su) jfeuesar 
*«^»aDt- isar<g)C-®u qartdfesru QuQS&Qt &ir(& 

3, «ir«r fjriis &*-(n?&l 

Qggffiifiir isjpiiDMirLj Lfesr&xriqu} Qinir tfaJirgl... 

&argp}j& eSQfLDLh it ligiQinir erssrQeu. — Aka. 170 

4. Ibid. 
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blows incessantly and violently, 1 the rainy cloud 
that roars aloud with harsh thunder 8 and the early 
winter that seems to laugh with scorn 8 testify to 
Nature's indifference. The apostrophe to the 
blossomed mullai* in an elegy by Kutavayil 
Kirattanar also belongs to this rare type. 

The opposite assumption, namely, of 
imagining natural phenomena as subservient to the 
moods of men is also found in ancient literature. 
The Sangam poets depicting the feelings of the 
lovers have recourse to this treatment ; in such 
cases a sympathetic interpretation of nature comes 
into view and Nature is brought into relationship 
with men. It is regarded as furnishing symbols 
and analogies to human conduct and human 
aspirations. The heroine and other interlocutors 
are depicted to dote on Nature's objects to share 
their joys or to divide their griefs. They call 
upon them to listen to their appeals, sympathise 
with their sorrows and to help them in their 
misery. Many of the apostrophes to the objects 
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of Nature in the poems on love bear eloquent 
testimony to this type. 1 

Nature is not represented as abashed and 
discomfited before the superior charms of the 
heroine as it is frequently described to be in later 
works. The reason is that the Sangam poets do 
not give way to extravagance of speech inspite of 
the intensity of feeling or exuberance of emotions 
evinced by the characters of their creation. 

Drawing moral lessons from Nature is very rare 
in ancient literature as in the verse by Mutukannan 
Cattanar of Uraiyur who describes the moon as 
illustrating the decay, the thriving, the death and 
the rebirth common in life by its own example of 
waning to disappear on the Newmoon day and 
reappearing as the crescent to wax on the Fullmoon 
day.* 

There are instances of pantheistic conception 
of Nature in Katuvan Ilaveyinanar's poems in 
Paripatal. Addressing God Tirumal, 8 he says that 

1. Aka. 170; Nar. 6 4, 83; Kuril. 892; Kali. 129. 

2. Qjsujfi $)iaiir GDLDiLitb Qu ^lakasiUHqib 
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His wrath 1 and lustre are manifest in the sun, His 
grace* and tenderness in the moon, His munificence 
and benevolence in rain, His protection and 
patience 3 in the earth, His fragrance and brilliance 
in the kaya blooms, His origin and greatness 4 in 
water, His divine form and word 5 in the sky, and 
His incarnation and disappearance in the wind. In 
another invocation, 6 it is said that He is manifest 
as heat in fire, as fragrance in flowers, as light 
in the sun and as gracefulness in the moon; God is 
everything and at the same time the soul of 
creation. This conception of Nature which is 
almost deification is, as aforesaid, only very rare 
and is not at all characteristic of the age. 

As regards the objects of Nature depicted, some 
are described in detail and frequently too, while 
some are referred to briefly and rarely- Undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why the poets lavish the riches 
of their imagination on the seasonal flowers like 
the mullaiy the insects like the cochineal and the 
birds like the cuckoo is the tendency to enjoy 
everything that is new and fresh. The mullai 
blossoms not throughout the year but only in the 
early winter; the cochineal insects are found only in 
the beginning of that season;it is only in early summer 
that the note of the cuckoo is heard distinctly and 

1. Pari., Parlmelftlakar's Commentary. 
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frequently. But the main reason for the frequency 
and abundance of the descriptions of these objects 
of Nature is, again, the supremacy of the human 
element in Sangam literature. The dancing peacock 
reminds the heroine of the beginning of the 
season in which her lover has promised to return; 
so also the spreading of the cochineal insect, the 
frisking play of the deer, the fragrance of the 
pitavu and other blooms and the attractive colour 
of the konrai and other flowers, serve as her calen- 
dar in those days. The mullai blooms and 
reminds her painfully of the evening of that season 
as a clock of the modern days, and therefore deserves 
a more important place in Sangam literature than 
the lotus which blossoms through out the year and 
has no such significance. The anril bird has been 
mentioned frequently as its cry increases the pangs 
of the heroine at night. Even the owl and the 
kite are mentioned more frequently than the 
domestic cock for such reasons. The sheep, the 
ox, the dog, etc., are only rarely brought in for 
they have no significant influence over the life of the 
characters depicted. Familiarity cannot be accoun- 
ted for as having bred contempt in these cases, 
for the mullai and the kite are equally familiar 
and even the neglected nerunci flower has been 
attractively painted. The main reason, as 
explained above, is the primary interest of the 
poets in depicting human feelings and passions. 

Though the poets are primarily interested in 
man, yet their descriptions of Nature are specific 
and have local colour and setting. It may some- 
times be felt that they have no individuality so far 
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as the pictures of Nature are concerned. If a few of 
them are found to be of the same type with several 
poets, as in the case of the bears scooping out the 
anthills of the termites, the elephants attacking 
and destroying the venkai trees and the mullai 
blossoming along with the konrai and other trees 
in early winter, it is because the country described 
is one and the same with almost the same 
climatic conditions in all parts. The political 
-divisions of Tamilnad as Cera, Cola and Pantiya 
kingdoms have nothing to do with the uniformity 
and homogeneity of the aspects of Nature 
throughout the country. 

Imitation is, according to Edward Young, only 
inferiority confessed, 1 and the ancient poets are 
not culpable in this respect. Nature is an open 
book and every poet can read from its pages. 
When any parallelism is found in the works of any 
two poets, however close it may be, it is probable 
that they have independently seen and imagined 
and painted the scene or the picture in the same 
manner. 

There are only very few expressions which 
are frequently repeated, as for example, 
karu6k0tu, a ciriyilai, 8 and tirimaruppu, 4 but there 
is no tiresomeness felt because they are not too 
numerous. As a whole literary epoch is under 
consideration here, all that can be said is that 
these common phrases of descriptions have 

1. Conjcetuiei on Original Composition, 
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occured to the poets from their own independent 
first-hand observation of Nature. This also 
applies to the comparisons found to be similar in 
the descriptious of different poets. But it must be 
noted that in such a vast field as of nearly two 
thousand and four hundred verses and nearly five 
hundred poets, the similarties or parallelisms are 
very few, compared to the innumerable expressions 
of orginality as in the case of comparing the 
retractable eyes of the marine crab to the nocci 
buds 1 and those of crab in the agricultural 
region to the neem buds. 2 

The merit of many of the poets of the Sangam 
age as Nature-poets was recognised by the scholars 
immediately succeeding them as proved by the 
epithet they employed to distinguish their names 
and by the phrases used to baptise them and to 
remember them when their proper names came to 
be forgotten. The value of many of the verses as 
depicting Nature has also been established by the 
titles of those poems. Many of the phrases 
serving as the names of the poets or as the titles of 
their works are artistic phrases of descriptive 
touches in the passages concerned and are the very 
essence of the word-pictures of Nature depicted in 
them. Thus, Sangam literature has already been 
valued and appreciated for its treatment of Nature 
by many critics even in those days when the 
works of different poets were collected, arranged 
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and grouped into the different anthologies by the 
redactors of a latter day. 

As regards the quality of the pictures of 
Nature in these works, it may be said that most 
of them are simple and some of them complex. 
Some of the long poems such as the idylls in 
Pattuppattu are strings of pen pictures. The 
various regions are painted with a wealth of detail. 
Sometimes the beauty of the landscape 
influences the painters themselves and has led 
them to use of details not necessary for their 
illustration. Nevertheless, there are no conventional 
or irrelevant details, but only a coherent delinea- 
tion of minute points of observation of Nature in 
its various phases and forms. The poets were 
generally wary of superlatives or exaggerations. 
When the poet compares the shoulder of the 
heroine to a luxuriantly grown bamboo, he 
describes not only the bamboo and its attractive 
aspects but also the mountain slope where it grows 
and the fragrance of the flowers that blossom 
there. 1 These details do not seem to be relevant 
for the progress of the plot or for the development 

SvouuSesr &>-#gitu) & id rip la Q&ijdiSgst 
QwujLjGDjr uSsssr p(3 ptr&r, 
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of the characters themselves, but betray the 
associative imagination of the poets. It is natural 
that the trees with low branches or bent trunks 
have a stronger impression on their memories 
than those grown straight, 1 and so when they 
recall the connected scenes while depicting some 
actions, they inevitably refer to the relevancies 
though a little extra detail serves no purpose in 
the picture either as background or illustration. 
In any poetical composition, there is room for such 
a dally with Nature by reason of the play of 
associative imagination which consists of a train 
of images linked by contiguity or resemblance. 
The child-like imagination of the poet sallies and 
takes the liveliest forms when necessity arises. As 
explained by F. C. Prescott, every poet has 
accumulated a great number of images and feelings 
which, as from a sort of reservoir, may flow 
in many directions through the various channels 
of a net work of associations. * 

Sometimes the poet seems to be encumbered 
by his materials and consequently crowds his 
canvas. Though it appears to be devoid of artistic 
reservations, the presentation seems full and 
realistic, as for example in the catalogue or 
summary part of the description in Kurincippattu.* 
Yes such long descriptions are of importance as 

1. <y>L-.*f(!fi&ir Li&rdssrp /fi_*/rt*»> iLirt&hr — Aka. 10 

<y>i_-**/r/9 tSt-*i* — Ibid. 844 
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showing the alertness and abundance of the poet's 
knowledge of Nature. The phrases and epithets 
considered separately have literary quality and 
prove his remarkable power of word-painting as 
in the list of flowers in Nappannanar's poem in 
Paripatal. 1 Even when the descriptions seem 
over-elaborate, they are not ineffective, but show 
the poet's close knowledge of natural phenomena 
and real interest in them, as, for example, in the 
list of sounds heard in the mountain depicted in 
the idyll Malaipatukatam.* 

But most of the landscape pictures are highly 
artistic and are painted in accordance with a 
principle of wise eclecticism, rather than by an 
accumulation of details. The striking features are 
singled out and by virtue of them the whole 
picture is clearly imaged in the reader's mind. 
There is no wasting of words over the description; 
the pictures are outlined with a few incisive 
strokes. In such pictures the poets do not present 
everything in detail but only the best of every- 
thing. They select and combine and present what 
is characteristic only, and the simplicity and 
directness of touch by which these characteristic 
details are made to stand for complete pictures 
are remarkable. The picture of a hare by the poet 
Tamijk-kuttanar of Madura may be cited as an 
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example. 1 In one single line of four* simple 
attributes and four small nouns— -tumayirk kurunta] 
netuncevik kurumuyal (the short hare with pure 
fur, short legs and long ears) — the complete 
picture of the animal is drawn. Such simple and 
direct phrases have a suggestive magical power. 

The difference between unimaginative treat- 
ment of Nature and imaginative treatment is, 
according to Winchester, the difference between 
trying to describe all one sees and rendering in a 
few epithets or images what one feels. a Generally 
the pictures of the Sangam poets consist of a few 
vivid features of nature enough to interpret and 
communicate their emotional experiences. They 
drop out of their pictures all irrelevent and 
unpleasant details so that the reader's attention is 
concentrated upon the few features that give him a 
powerful and characteristic impression. Through 
single lines, or sometimes single epithets, the 
poets flash upon the reader's imagination the 
whole pictures. Such pictures are rather their 
interpretations than descriptions. They paint with 
the "hues borrowed from heart'' and communicate 
to the reader with convincing force. Hazlitt 
appreciates such a picture in Milton's Lycidas and 
remarks that in a single couplet in it there is more 
intense observation and intense feeling of Nature 
than in twenty volumes of descriptive poetry. 
The paintings of Nature in ancient Tamil literature 
are of this type of artistic interpretation. As such, 

&ru>u3it& (Sjpirk/Sfr&r QisQfQQeeS* ($ ji/<t/3uj«>. — Pura, 8 84 
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there is no room for exaggeration in the descrip- 
tions of Nature. Even when their is intensity of 
feeling and imagination, it never deteriotates into 
exaggeration. 

What Arnold says in appreciation of 
Wordsworth as a_ poet of Nature 1 applies to the 
Tamil poets Nakkirar, Kapilar, PerutikatunkO aud 
others. He says that Nature herself seems to take 
the pen out of Wordsworth's h inds and to write 
for him with its own bare, sheer, penetrating 
power, and accounts for this as arising from two 
causes ; from the profound sincerity with which 
the poet feels him subject and also from the 
profoundly sincere and natural character of his 
subject itself. Both these apply to the Sangam 
poets as well. 

The importance of their poems in the 
evolution of the poetry of Nature rests on their 
early date and antiquity. Even in its earliest 
stage, Tamil literature is fortunate enough to have 
evolved so high, as far as Nature-poetry is 
concerned, that even after the lapse of these two 
thousand years, these word-pictures of nature 
seem as if they might have been written today. 
In spite of so many political, social and religious 
influences that have considerably changed life and 
literature in this country during these two thousand 
years, these descriptions of Nature are not only 
artistic and attractive but also full and fresh to the 
modern reader. 

Tamilnad, in spite of the species of plants and 
animals that have become extinct, is still the 
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republic of birds and flowers, the earthly paradise 
of cows, sheep, goats, deer and hares, the friendly 
meeting ground of Nature and man. Nobody 
could now identify and name all the shrubs and 
creepers that are found in the countryside. But 
the ancient poets have revelled in them ; they have 
watched Nature with a keen interest. A leaf could 
not rustle in ths branches, a fragrance could not 
exhale from the blooms, a bud culd not unfold 
its tints to the stars, nor a pearl-like drop patter in 
the stream, but it has been noticed by these minute 
observers and wrought up into some delicate word* 
pictures. Nothing in the natural world has been 
trivial to them or to b3 neglected. The earliest 
poets of every nation, even Homer and Chaucer, 
have delighted in rural sights and sounds in their 
own ways of feeling them. And the ancient Tamil 
poets of a country where all is sunshine, bird-song 
and flower-bloom, have revelled in such sights and 
sounds of Nature as proved by the artistic 
descriptions of them in Sangam literature. 

Many of these beauties of Nature, of the sky 
and the earth and of the flora and the fauna are 
even now pages of an open book, within the reach 
of every one in this country. But the daily task, 
the monotonous round of everyday life absorbs 
one's time and energies and one has to feel along 
with Wordsworth that, 

The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares tier bosom to tfce mocm? 
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The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. i 

This is even truer of today than of the days when 
Wordsworth wrote it, the days when there were no 
such great bustle of industrial and commercial life 
as at the present day and no such scientific 
inventions of advanced type as aeroplanes, 
cinemas and radios. 
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